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REVIEW OF 

HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING 

TO CANADA 


I. CANADA'S RELATIONS TO THE EHPIRE 


A Short History of British Colonial Policy, by Huffh Edward 
£^rton, M.A., Barrister-at-Iaw. London; Metnuen & Co. 
1897. Pp.500. 

At a time when such questions as " Imperial Federation/' 
" An Imperial Zollverein " and " Preferential Trade within the 
Empire" are occupying public attention in Great Britain and 
the colonies, it is most opportune that we should take a glance 
over the history of colonial relations with the mother country. 
Mr. Egerton's work deals with British colonial policy " system- 
atically on historical linea" The value of history in connection 
with such questions as colonial policy is too little recognized by 
the majority of the people who talk and write about them. If 
it were a detail of procedure in Parliament, they would willingly 
consult the precedents. If it were a point of law in a court of 
justice, they would expect judge and counsel to quote and be 
guided by previous decisiona But when questions affecting Can- 
ada's ultimate destiny are discussed, or doubtful points in her 
constitution or imperial or international relations, there is, on the 
part of the general citizen, very little appeal or reference to 
history. This characteristic is, perhaps, part of the unhistoric 
attitude of the Canadian people in general 

Mr. Egerton commences his philosophical narrative with 
Henry VII. 's grant of land to the Cabots in 1498, although a 
hundred years passed before Great Britain had a single success- 
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f ul colony. There had been many voyages before those made by 
the Cabots, but none had been attended by permanent success. 
Moreover, no king of England before Henry YIII. had made any 
great attempt to form a navy, and it is on sea-power that the 
strength of a colonial empire depends. The first notable colon- 
ization scheme was propounded by Sir Humphrey Gilbert about 
1565; in 1578 he was "empowered to discover heathen lands, not 
enjoyed by any Christian prince, and to hold and enjoy the same 
with all commodities, jurisdictions and royalties both by sea and 
land," and in 1583 with 6fty adventurers he took formal possession 
of Newfoundland in the Queen's name. In 1584 Ralegh founded 
Virginia, but his work was not successful. It remained for the 
Virginia company, the first great chartered organization, to com- 
plete the work done by Ralegh. The chimerical hopes of find- 
ing a north-west passage and of discovering rich gold mines in 
North America were gradually displaced by the idea that the 
new settlements would be able to supply England with raw pro- 
ducts, and that the growers of these commodities would them- 
selves become good customers for English manufactures. Also 
by both import and export trades English shipping would be 
benefitted. The first patent to the Virginia company was 
granted in 1606 and the second and more liberal one in 1609, a 
year after Champlain had founded the city of Quebec. In 1623 
the charter was revoked and the colony brought under the direct 
control of the crown, a proceeding which thus " committed Eng- 
land to a policy of expansion by colonies.'* The Virginia com- 
pany had been a failure because colonization is unprofitable as a 
speculation, and because many of the settlers were criminals. 

In 1620 the Mayflower sailed from Southampton to Cape 
Cod. To obtain religious freedom a colony was founded. This 
was the " period of beginnings,*' when England had as yet no 
colonial policy, but when " the English colonizing faculty had 
been developed and Englishmen started along a road on which 
there was to be no going back." The next stage of development 
was the " period of trade ascendancy " by the mother country over 
the colonies, when it was considered that their raison dOtre was to 
benefit her commerce. Restrictions were placed on the trade of 
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the colonies that Great Britain might become commercially 
supreme in the world. The mercantile system laid upon them a 
galling yoke which they bore for a little more than a century 
from 1660 onward, until it was thrown off and practically con- 
demned by the American revolution. 

It was during this period of trade ascendancy that Great 
Britain came face to face with her greatest colonial problems in 
North America. By the treaty of Paris of 1763, she added to 
her possessions a district inhabited by a people of foreign lan- 
guage and foreign religion, and with a system of laws hardly 
compatible with her own. In dealing with this new colonial 

addition three courses were possible : 

**The English law might have been enacted eti bloc; a code of laws 
embracing the best part of the English and French systems might have been 
drawn up ; or lastly, the arrangement which ultimately prevuled was pos- 
sible, under which the French Canadians retained their own French law 
unchanged. The second course would have been, in the abstract, the 
best, but the practical difficulties in the way were insurmountable, while the 
first course would have involved injustice to the French population. Time, 
however, has at last indicated the practical wisdom of the policy which 
prevailed." 

Here was a conquered people whose civilization must be 
respected, in spite of the clamours of the small number of 
narrowminded English then living in the colony. These desired 
to make profit without labour. To have abrogated the civil laws 
of French Canada would have been, as Carleton clearly saw, a 
grave injustice. The Quebec Act was therefore a sign of British 
liberality and generosity, and was, Mr. Egerton says, not intended 
as an offset to the independent attitude then being assumed by the 
original English colonies of North America. The considerations 
which inspired it related almost wholly to Canada and it was 
founded mainly on reports made by Thurlow and Wedderbum, 
the attorney-general and the solicitor-general 

The debate on the Quebec Act in the British parliament 
showed quite clearly that though liberality was gaining ground 
in colonial policy, all the British statesmen were not fully pre- 
pared to grant autonomy to the various provinces across the 
sea. Even after the American War of Independence, by which 
England lost the finest colonies ever founded by any nation, 
these wise Londoners were not able fully to unbend, nor to 
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admit that their opinions might be modified by experience of 
new conditions. The consequence was that from 1778, when 
Carleton was driven by his disgust of jobbery to resign his office 
as Governor, until. about 1848, the remaining British colonists in 
North America were strufrgling for a concession of autonomy in 
regard to taxation, appointment of officials, and expenditure 
on all branches of administration. Finally, responsible govern- 
ment, as we now know it, was fully granted and all ground for 
complaint was removed. 

In the meantime, in 1830 and 1831, a new policy had been 
inaugurated. Systematic colonization was to be substituted for 
mere emigration, and for this change thanks must be rendered to 
such men as Gibbon Wakefield and Lord Goderich, the Colonial 
Secretary. The Wakefield system provided that colonial lands 
should be sold and not given away, and that the proceeds of such 
sales, in part at least, should be devoted to assisting emigration. 
So long as lands were given away freely capitalists could not 
secure labourers. To prevent, for a time, the labourer from 
becoming a land-owner was Wakefield's laudable aim. Great 
Britain at last had adopted a thorough colonization policy, and 
since then colonial progress has been greater, especially in the 
case of Australia and South Africa. There were, of course, diffi- 
culties, failures and mistakes, of which a strong example is 
the history of the colonization of New Zealand, as told by the 
author on pp. 291-296. There was too much bureaucratic gov- 
ernment and opposition to the granting of independent self- 
government to each of the colonies. Lord Durham's famous 
report, the writings of the reformers, the growth of free-trade 
principles, finally changed the current of political opinion, and 
by granting much to the colonies, Great Britain received more 
than she (>ave. 

The laissez-aller principle of Liberalism in the fifties and 
sixties had triumphed, and the colonies were completely self- 
governing. Mr. E^erton's fourth period is " the zenith and the 
decline of laieaez-aUer principles." The colonies had been given 
so much, that the *' pessimists could see nothing left to grant them 
except complete independence." In 1872, Mr. Disraeli accused 
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Liberalism of a continuous attempt to disintegrate the Empire, 
and he maintained that " self-government ought to have been 
conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation." 
Perhaps the consolidation is now being effected and Mr. Disraeli's 
idea will yet be realized. It was mainly during this doubtful 
period that South Africa was developed, and to this portion of 
colonial history Mr. Egerton devotes considerable space. His 
work in this connection is valuable and interesting, and instruct- 
ive even to Canadians. 

The last period — the era of the present — is entitled "The 
Period of Greater Britain." The colonies have expanded into 
great democratic communities. Democracy is taking its place 
beside the middle classes and the governing families in Great 
Britain. The colonial democracy is in close sympathy with that 
of the mother country in its aspirations. Add to this feeling the 
necessity for trade expansion. Foreign nations have said over 
and over again and practically demonstrated that they do not 
desire to trade freely with " the workshop of the world," and 
hence it is natural that British traders should look more and 
more to the colonies as producers of raw material and consumers 
of British manufactures — a return to the principles recognized 
in the development of the first colonies. Again, there is a gen- 
eral scramble for colonies by the nations-in-arms of Europe, and 
Britain must maintain what she has, to keep herself great among 
the nations of the world. For all these and other reasons, a new 

spirit has appeared : — 

*^ This new spirit shows itself in the case of the self-governing colonies, on 
the side of the mother country in a deepened sense of their vflJue and their 
claims ; on the side of the colonies in a wider Imperial patriotism, and in a 
more serious recognition of the difficulties entailed upon the mother country 
by her European and Imperial responsibilities." 

Such is and has been Great Britain's colonial policy. There 
is no unity whatever about it, yet event has followed event in 
such order that much has been gained, and now there is a strong 
tendency to merge "Little Britain " in the " Greater Britain"— an 
empire which shall encircle the earth. Mr. Egerton, whose name 
appears to be new in the literary world, has done an admirable 
piece of work. It would be too much to expect that a book deal- 
ing with the history of all parts of a world-wide empire should 
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be free from minor errors. There are some omissions — such as 
that of any discussion of the bearings of the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854 with the United States upon colonial policy. 

John A. Cooper. 

Sir Walter Ralegh : The British Dominion of the West By 
Martin A. S. Hume. London : T. Fisher Unwin. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Ck). 189.'. Pp. xviii; 431. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, as Major Hume says, is the author of the 
idea of a Greater Britain, and he is also the first great martyr of 
British Imperialism. His keen, all-embracing mind saw some- 
thing of the meaning of the expansion of England, and it is 
fitting that the series of " Builders of Greater Britain " should' 
begin with him. Of the further volumes as yet announced, the 
only one relating to Canada is that by Mr. Beazley on " John 
Cabot and His Sons." A long-suffering public has surely had 
by this time all that it can bear about John Cabot and his sons. 
They did almost nothing. There are others who did much, and 
some of them are little known. Sir Guy Carleton, the real author 
of the Quebec Act, General Haldimand, Governor Simcoe, Lord 
Durham, Sir John Macdonald are all " Builders of Greater Brit- 
ain," whose achievements are real. A volume devoted to any 
one of them would have more interest and do more good than 
all the learned theories about the Cabots that the world is begin- 
ning to weary of. 

. Major Hume thinks highly of Ralegh's intellectual powers ; 
" perhaps the most Universally capable of Englishmen that ever 
lived — a tit contemporary of Shakespeare and Bacon " (p. 39). 
In early life Ralegh served'f or nearly six years in France, fighting 
on the Huguenot side in the civil wars. There he learned the 
high-flown gallantry of France which is remembered in England 
by the famous incident of the fur cloak and Queen Elizabeth. It 
was a courtier's trick, well known in France and Spain, and 
whether the event really happened or not it is true that Ralegh 
knew how to flatter. Queen Elizabeth favoured him and as long 
as she lived he had a high position at Court. Major Hume thinks 
that Court life dwarfed Ralegh's intellectual labours. Probably 
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it did. To be the most gorgeously dressed man in the Queen'a 
retinue, to live in state at Durham House with forty servants to 
wait upon him and forty horses in his stable, to own and try to 
administer a vast estate in Ireland are not the achievements for 
an intellectual giant Ralegh did these things and they prevent- 
ed his writing a possible •' Novum Organum '* or " Hamlet." Per- 
haps, however, his Court life did as much good in another direction. 
His active mind occupied itself with plans for making England 
great, and it was he who first really saw that the road to empire 
was by a building up of new Englands across the seas. Ralegh 
was not of the vulgar horde who believed that gold was wealth. 
He saw that gold was only a tool of commerce and he planned 
not only to bring back gold to England but to found colonies of 
Englishmen in new regions. 

Drake's return to England in 1580, after his memorable voy- 
age around the world, stimulated English adventure. English 
seamen were suffering for want of occupation. A singular 
result of the great contooversy of the Reformation was that the 
consumption of fish in England had declined. To eat fish was taken 
to be a sign of Romish fasting. Seamen turned to new fields 
and, if the plain truth must be told, they found in piracy, mainly 
directed against Spanish ships, the occupation which they 
desired. Some adventurers thought to find in the north of 
America a store of precious metal such as the Spaniards were 
finding at the south. Frobisher's voyage to Hudson Bay in 1576 
when he carried back glittering ore to England, thinking it to be 
gold, was a mistaken forerunner of the real Elondyke now dis- 
covered in even higher latitudes. Ralegh and his half -brother. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, soon after planned to found an American 
colony. We know the story of Gilbert's assertion of English 
sovereignty in Newfoundland which thus became the first of 
English colonial possessions, and that of his calm and fearless 
death in his little ten-ton ship the Squirrel, Ralegh continued 
the work thus begun. He founded a colony in Virginia, he pene- 
trated farther south into Spanish possessions and laboured for a 
new England in Guiana. His later work was less wise than the 
earlier. He too was carried away at last by the desire to find 
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gold. Yet this was really a subsidiary object and what Ralegh 
aimed at was a colonial empire. Spain understood this and 
Ralegh in the end fell a martyr to Spain's rage at his desire to 
intrude upon her monopoly in South America. 

This is not the place to discuss more than the one side of 
Ralegh's activity. Major Hume has brought to light much 
material hitherto unknown. He is the greatest living master of 
the manuscript material for the reign of Elizabeth ; yet this book is 
not quite a satisfactory performance. A special student of the 
reign of Elizabeth ought not to say that English naval supremacy 
was finally established then (p. 3). It was not so established 
until after the long struggle with Holland, and the subsequent 
peaceful union ^nth Holland against Louis XIV in the seven- 
teenth century. Major Hume is curiously ignorant of the fact 
that the French began a colony in America in 1534 (p. 20). He 
knows nothing about the important French fur-trade in Canada 
in the sixteenth century, and thinks that France's sole interest at 
that time in America was the fisheries on the Banks of New- 
foundland The motto of the series taken from Milton is' happy : 
" Thou who of thy free grace didst build up this Brittannick 
Empire to a glorious and enviable heighth, with all her daughter 
ilands about her, stay us in this felicitie." 


The Lost Empires of the Modern World : Essays in Imperial 
History. By Walter Frewen Lord. London : Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1897. Pp. 362. 

The object of this bool^ is, in the words of the author, " to 
help to decide whether or not the British Empire is the thing of 
darkness that many would have us believe it to be," and also 
we may add, to discuss what lessons Great Britain may draw 
from the failure of her predecessors. With this latter view Mr. 
Lord selects for comparison four other nations that attempted 
colonization, Portugal, Spain, France and Holland. In the intro- 
ductory chapter are compared the methods and results of the 
colonizing energy of these powera There is a peculiar interest 
for us in the chapter upon the lost empire of France, of which 
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CSanada forms so large a pari " It is the lost empire of France 
which in its potentialities actually makes up the greater 
part of the British Empire" — a startling statement perhaps, 
but true in the main. The French were first in the field in 
this country as in India, nor were their colonial pioneers 
lacking in force. Why then did France fail ? The answer is 
that French colonial enterprise was never a truly national move- 
ment, and consequently is " for the most part the history of the 
unsupported efforts of a few great men.'' 

The author sketches the exploits of La Salle, Champlain and 
Iberville, and describes the French plan of connecting the settle- 
ments of the St. Lawrence with the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
•struggle between France and England which culminated on the 
St. Lawrence. The proxi/ma cauaa of England's success was no 
doubt the fortunate conjunction of two great leaders, Pitt and 
Wolfe, but the rationale of that success will be found in the fact 
that the boldness of the French adventurers was not supported 
either by a spontaneous outflow of settlers or by a steady colo- 
nizing spirit on the part of the home government. Canada was 
lost to France, not as India by personal rivalry among its 
pioneers, not as the West Indies by inferiority of naval power, 
but by lack of support and of national interest for the colonial 
undertaking. Mr. Lord sounds an alarm : 

''The situation of England at the present moment is exactly analogous 
to that of Portugal before tier collapse. Portugal had fw men^ Brtglafid hcu 
no food. . . . Since Ensland owns so much good wheat countiy why not 
grow the food ? . . . There are too many people in England and too few 
in the colonies, and the statesman who should set a current of immigration 
flowing would do more to strengthen and enrich the colonies than the dis- 
covery of a i^old mine would effect." 

The book closes with a well-merited tribute to one who has 
done so much to make clear the real meaning of Great Britain's 
work as a colonizing power. Sir John Seeley. Though too 
Ambitious in title, the work is worthy of attention as giving in 
a popular way some instructive information as to what other 
states have lost and Great Britain has retained. Mr. Lord is no 
friend of the " Little Englandera," whom he denounces in scath- 
ing terms. C. S. MacInxes. 
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I. CANADA'5 RELATIONS TO THE EHPIRE 


A Short History of British Colonial Policy, by Hugh Edward 
Ef^erion, M.A., Barrister-at-Iaw. London, Metnuen & Co. 
1 897. Pp. 500. 

At a time when such questions as " Imperial Federation/' 
" An Imperial ZoIIverein " and " Preferential Trade within the 
Empire" are occupying public attention in Great Britain and 
the colonies, it is most opportune that we should take a glance 
over the history of colonial relations with the mother country. 
Mr. Egerton's work deals with British colonial policy " system- 
atically on historical lines." The value of history in connection 
with such questions as colonial policy is too little recognized by 
the majority of the people who talk and write about them. If 
it were a detail of procedure in Parliament, they would willingly 
consult the precedents. If it were a point of law in a court of 
justice, they would expect judge and counsel to quote and be 
guided by previous decisiona But when questions affecting Can- 
ada's ultimate destiny are discussed, or doubtful points in her 
constitution or imperial or international relations, there is, on the 
part of the general citizen, very little appeal or reference to 
history. This characteristic is, perhaps, part of the unhistoric 
attitude of the Canadian people in general 

Mr. Egerton commences his philosophical narrative with 
Henry VII.'s grant of land to the Cabots in 1498, although a 
hundred years passed before Great Britain had a single success- 
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fal eolony. There had been many voyagea before those made by 
the CabotB, bat none had been attended by pennanent sacceaa 
Moreover, no king of England before Henry Vlll. had made any 
great attempt to form a navy, and it is on sea-power that the 
strength of a colonial empire depends. The first notable colon- 
ization scheme was propounded by Sir Humphrey Gilbert about 
1565; in 1578 he was ''empowered to discover heathen lands, not 
enjoyed by any Christian prince, and to hold and enjoy the same 
with all commodities, jurisdictions and royalties both by sea and 
land," and in 1583 with fifty adventurers he took formal possession 
of Newfoundland in the Queen's nama In 1 584 Balegh founded 
Virginia, but his work was not successful It remained for the 
Virginia company, the first great chartered organization, to com- 
plete the work done by Ralegh. The chimerical hopes of find- 
ing a north-west passage and of discovering rich gold mines in 
North America were gradually displaced by the idea that the 
new settlements would be able to supply England with raw pro- 
ducts, and that the growers of these commodities would them- 
selves become good cusUnners for English manufactures. Also 
by both import and export trades Eli^lish shipping would be 
benefitted. The first patent to the Virginia company was 
granted in 1606 and the second and more liberal one in 1609, a 
year after Champlain had founded the city of Quebec. In 1623 
the charter was revoked and the colony brought under the direct 
control of the crown, a proceeding which thus " committed Elng- 
land to a policy of expansion by coloniea" The Virginia com- 
pany had been a failure because colonization is unprofitable as a 
speculation, and because many of the settlers were criminals. 

In 1620 the Mayfiowtr sailed from Southampton to Cape 
Cod To obtain religious freedom a colony was founded. This 
was the " period of b^innings," when England had as yet no 
colonial policy, but when "^ the English colonizing faculty had 
been developed and Englishmen started along a road on which 
there was to be no going back." The next stage of devdopment 
was the ''period of trade ascendancy * by the mother country over 
the colonies, when it was considered that their rai^on dArt was to 
benefit her commerce^ Restrictions were placed on the trade of 
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the oolonies that Great Britain might become commercially 
supreme in the world. The mercantile system laid upon them a 
galling yoke which they bore for a little more than a century 
from 1660 onward, until it was thrown off and practically con- 
demned by the American revolution. 

It was during this period of trade ascendancy that Great 
Britain came face to face with her greatest colonial problems in 
North America. By the treaty of Paris of 1763, she added to 
her possessions a district inhabited by a people of foreign lan- 
guage and foreign religion, and with a system of laws hardly 
compatible with her own. In dealing with this new colonial 

addition three courses were possible : 

''The English law might have been enacted en Hoc; a code of laws 
embracing the best part of the English and French systems might have been 
drawn up ; or lastly, the arrangement which ultimately prevailed was pos- 
sible, under which the French Canadians retained their own French law 
unchanged. The second course would have been, in the abstract, the 
best, but the practical difficulties in the way were insurmountable, while the 
first course would have involved injustice to the French population. Time, 
however, has at last indicated the practical wisdom of the policy which 
prevailed." 

Here was a conquered people whose civilization must be 
respected, in spite of the clamours of the small number of 
narrowminded English then living in the colony. These desired 
to make profit without labour. To have abrogated the civil laws 
of French Canada would have been, as Carleton clearly saw, a 
grave injustice. The Quebec Act was therefore a sign of British 
liberality and generosity, and was, Mr. Egerton says, not intended 
as an offset to the independent attitude then being assumed by the 
original English colonies of North America. The considerations 
which inspired it related almost wholly to Canada and it was 
founded mainly on reports made by Thurlow and Wedderbum, 
the attorney-general and the solicitor-general 

The debate on the Quebec Act in the British parliament 
showed quite clearly that though liberality was gaining ground 
in colonial policy, all the British statesmen were not fully pre- 
pared to grant autonomy to the various provinces across the 
sea. Even after the American War of Independence, by which 
England lost the finest colonies ever founded by any nation, 
these wise Londoners were not able fully to unbend, nor to 
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that their opinions might be modified by experience of 
new conditions. The consequence was that from 1778, when 
Carieton was driven by his diagost of jobbery to resign his office 
as Qovemor, until .about 1848, the remaining British colonists in 
North America were stru^ing for a concession of autonomy in 
regard to taxation* appointment of offidals, and expenditure 
on all branches itf administration. FinaUy, responsible govern- 
ment« as we now know it^ was fully granted and all ground for 
complaint was removed. 

In the meantime^ in 1830 and 1831, a new policy had been 
inaugurateti Systematic coloniaktion was to be substituted for 
mere emigration* and for thi< change thanks must be rendered to 
such men as Gibbi.>n Waketield and Lord Goderidi, the Colonial 
Secretary. The Wakefield systaoa provided that ctJonial lands 
sko^ild be 8i>lvl and noc given away« and tliat the pTocee«is of such 
9idec^ in part al leasts should W devoted to as»$dn^ emigratioD. 
So long a$ lands wei>^ given away freely capttalL^ts^ could no( 
9iwure lalourers. To pr^n^vnt. for a time, the laboura- from 
beeiMDuing a tan^l-owuer was Wakefield s lar:«.iable aim. Great 
Britain at last had a^K>pted a tboroc^ eoiOQixit^.Hi poiicy. and 
$!iilM1^ then eolv^tat prv^^:n?«ss has been preater. e^p«?cially in the 
«u» vrf Australia aint Sxich Afrtent T*::eFe wer^. of cooi^e^ didS- 
euh>Kk fiiiluret^ ax^l tuistakecsv of whKrh a strx-^ example b 
the birtorv of the cvvotiLasition of New ZSealazid. as ccci bv the 
au;hv'r oti pix 4?l-:5:^ Tbece wass^ too morix bor^iTKraciir »?«?v- 
effttsu^K&t aad ocfv^tson to the ^nraticir^ oc ir: :^?peo5«it self- 
jCOvertxm<Rt tv> eiftrft of tibe coiocieiN Loci L^'zrfrafcnr ? funocB 
n^Ytv th«e wrtc::t^ vsf :rv rftocav*^ ibf r^?-^ zh :i frv«-«r»ie 
pctu\*ijv*e«js. iaaal. Y v4iacjC^J :b? ctLrcecxt o« jvc:xul occib?!!. aiai 
bv irTjt3t:b:;£ ^'iscrt to 5^^ <Ckcri«et^ Orvna B*-tt»i- r^eern?*! m«?re 

»^vtii» bMfci tr»:;:irjv^3«^ a»i a^e vVkCcir* ^f!7* .vm^Iecifcr »if- 
ju*v«rr3L^-i^. >tr K^f^^^t s S,ntr;a per^xt » * ihif 5ea:*ja aa»£ the 
<i«^^j3!i^ •**£ -K/'UHf^'^-^f^^ '^ jcrtjct^ii^^ * Tb»e cei«:c.**5^ jia£ beea r^ine^ 
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Liberalism of a continuous attempt to disintegrate the Empire, 
and he maintained that " self-government ought to have been 
conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation." 
Perhaps the consolidation is now being effected and Mr. Disraeli's 
idea will yet be realized. It was mainly during this doubtful 
period that South Africa was developed, and to this portion of 
colonial history Mr. Egerton devotes considerable space. His 
work in this connection is valuable and interesting, and instruct- 
ive even to Canadians. 

The last period — the era of the present — is entitled "The 
Period of Greater Britain." The colonies have expanded into 
great democratic communities. Democracy is taking its place 
beside the middle classes and the governing families in Great 
Britain. The colonial democracy is in close sympathy with that 
of the mother country in its aspirations. Add to this feeling the 
necessity for trade expansion. Foreign nations have said over 
and over again and practically demonstrated that they do not 
desire to trade freely with " the workshop of the world," and 
hence it is natural that British traders should look more and 
more to the colonies as producers of raw material and consumers 
of British manufactures — a return to the principles recognized 
in the development of the first colonies. Again, there is a gen- 
eral scramble for colonies by the nations-in-arms of Europe, and 
Britain must maintain wliat she has, to keep herself great among 
the nations of the world. For all these and other reasons, a new 

spirit has appeared : — 

** This new spirit shows itself in the case of the self -governing colonies, on 
the side of the mother country in a deepened sense of their value and their 
claims ; on the side of the colonies in a wider Imperial patriotism, and in a 
more serious recognition of the difficulties entailed upon the mother country 
by her European and Imperial responsibilities." 

Such is and has been Great Britain's colonial policy. There 
is no unity whatever about it, yet event has followed event in 
such order that much has been gained, and now there is a strong 
tendency to merge "Little Britain " in the " Greater Britain" — an 
empire which shall encircle the earth. Mr. Egerton, whose name 
appears to be new in the literary world, has done an admirable 
piece of work. It would be too much to expect that a book deal- 
ing with the history of all parts of a world-wide empire should 
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it did. To be the most {gorgeously dressed man in the Queen'a 
retinue, to live in state at Durham House with forty servants to 
wait upon him and forty horses in his stable, to own and try to 
administer a vast estate in Ireland are not the achievements for 
an intellectual giant Ralegh did these things and they prevent- 
ed his writing a possible *' Novum Organum " or " Hamlet." Per- 
haps, however, his Court life did as much good in another direction. 
His active mind occupied itself with plans for making England 
great, and it was he who first really saw that the road to empire 
was by a building up of new Englands across the seas. Ralegh 
was not of the vulgar horde who believed that gold was wealth. 
He saw that gold was only a tool of commerce and he planned 
not only to bring back gold to England but to found colonies of 
Englishmen in new regions. 

Drake's return to England in 1580, after his memorable voy- 
age around the world, stimulated English adventure. English 
seamen were suffering for want of occupation. A singular 
result of the great controversy of the Reformation was that the 
consumption of fish in England had declined. To eat fish was taken 
to be a sign of Romish fasting. Seamen turned to new fields 
and, if the plain truth must be told, they found in piracy, mainly 
directed against Spanish ships, the occupation which they 
desired. Some adventurers thought to find in the north of 
America a store of precious metal such as the Spaniards were 
finding at the south. Frobisher's voyage to Hudson Bay in 1576 
when he carried back glittering ore to England, thinking it to be 
gold, was a mistaken forerunner of the real Elondyke now dis- 
covered in even higher latitudes. Ralegh and his half-brother. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, soon after planned to found an American 
colony. We know the story of Gilbert's assertion of English 
sovereignty in Newfoundland which thus became the first of 
English colonial possessions, and that of his calm and fearless 
death in his little ten-ton ship the Squirrel. Ralegh continued 
the work thus begun. He founded a colony in Virginia, he pene- 
trated farther south into Spanish possessions and laboured for a 
new England in Guiana. His later work was less wise than the 
earlier. He too was carried away at last by the desire to find 
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Canada forms so large a part *' It is the lost empire of Fraaice 
which in its potentialities actually makes up the greater 
part of the British Empire'* — a startling statement perhaps, 
but true in the main. The French were first in the field in 
this country as in India, nor were their colonial pioneers 
lacking in force. Why then did France fail ? The answer is 
that French colonial enterprise was never a truly national move- 
ment, and consequently is " for the most part the history of the 
unsupported efforts of a few great men.'' 

The author sketches the exploits of La Salle, Champlain and 
Iberville, and describes the French plan of connecting the settle- 
ments of the St. Lawrence with the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
struggle between France and England which culminated on the 
St. Lawrence. The proxi/ma causa of England's success was no 
doubt the fortunate conjunction of two great leaders, Pitt and 
Wolfe, but the rationale of that success will be found in the fact 
that the boldness of the French adventurers was not supported 
either by a spontaneous outflow of settlers or by a steady colo- 
nizing spirit on the part of the home government. Canada was 
lost to France, not as India by personal rivalry among its 
pioneers, not as the West Indies by inferiority of naval power, 
but by lack of support and of national interest for the colonial 
undertaking. Mr. Lord sounds an alarm : 

"The situation of Encland at the present moment is exactly analogous 
to that of Portugal before her collapse. Purtftgal had no men, Bf^gland has 
no food, . . . Since England owns so much good wheat country why not 
grow the food ? . . . There are too many people in England and too few 
m the colonies, and the statesman who should set a current of immigration 
flowing would do more to strengthen and enrich the colonies thanthe dis- 
<x)Yery of a fl^old mine would effect." 

The book closes with a well-merited tribute to one who has 
done so much to make clear the real meaning of Great Britain's 
work as a colonizing power. Sir John Seeley. Though too 
iimbitious in title, the work is worthy of attention as giving in 
a popular way some instructive information as to what other 
states have lost and Great Britain has retained. Mr. Lord is no 
friend of the " Little Englander3," whom he denounces in scath- 
ing terma C. S. MacInnes. 
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Mr. J. Castell Hopkins has made an interesting contribution 
to the jubilee literature of the year in his Queen Victoria, Her 
Life and Reign (Toronto: Bradley-Qarretson Co.). There is 
much to commend in the design and execution of the volume. It 
is in a measure a history of the British Empire during the reign 
of the present sovereign. The course of events is well described, 
and the inner forces are discerned and appreciated. The per- 
sonal direction which the author attributes to the Queen in mat- 
ters of policy is undoubtedly exaggerated, and exaggeration is 
not needed to make us appreciate her practical wisdom. The 
beneficent influence that she has exerted in matters touching the 
social life of all classes of her subjects, from the highest to the 
lowest, is, in the opinion of some competent judges, not more to- 
her credit than the reticence and even the careful concealment of 
her own views that she practises where her constitutional posi- 
tion is concerned. The chapter devoted to Canada under the 
Queen is largely taken up with an account of the Prince of 
Wales's visit in lt^60, and of the reception given to the Princess 
Louise and the Duke of Connaught In fact, it is the action of 
the Queen upon Canadian sentiment through these her children 
that the author is concerned with, not the progress of Canada in 
general The Queen has continually and in various ways mani- 
fested interest in Canadian affairs, and Mr. Hopkins has been 
careful to remind his readers of the fact by quoting from cable 
despatches and letters addressed by her to her representatives. 
It is a pity that the typography is not better. The paper, too,, 
is cheap and nasty. 

Victoria Sixty Yecura a Queen, by Mr. R T. Lancefield 
(Toronto, Rose), does not aim at being more than a sketch, either 
of the events of the reign or of the Queen's private life. In 
selecting his material for the various topics Mr. Lancefield aims 
at being entertaining rather than exhaustive. In the chapter in 
which Canadian affairs are taken up, he very briefly surveys the 
political events since 1837, but gives more space to our little 
wars, and even finds room for an amusing election anecdote. 
The volume is copiously illustrated, but the illustrations cannot 
be commended. The paper, too, is poor. 
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Sixty Years of Empire, 1837-1897 (London, Heinemann), is 
one of a numerous class of books called forth by the Queen's, 
"diamond" jubilee. It is a reprint of a series of articles hy 
various writers that appeared in the Daily Chronicle during the 
year. Many excellent wood-cut portraits of distinguished men 
of the reign, and fascinating diagrams and graphic illustrations 
of the growth of population, manufacture, trade, etc, are popular 
features of the volume. Sir Charles Dilke is the author of the 
chapter entitled " The Growth of Greater Britain." In sketch- 
ing the progress of Canada during the last sixty years he com- 
pares the successful combination of the French and English 
elements in a federated Dominion with the similar federation of 
French, German and Italian populations in Switzerland. He 
gives little space to Canada however. For him her problems are 
solved, her career started. " Canada has been slow and steady 
in her legislation — anti-Socialist, and upon the side of property /^^ 
and he proceeds to discuss at length the political and social ques- 
tions of Australia and New Zealand. By contrast with these 
stormy communities, indeed, we have no difficulties worth noting. 
In his judgment the French-Canadian poets are next in import- 
ance to Olive Schreiner among purely colonial writers. 


In his Evolution of France under the Third EepMic (New 
York, Crowell) Baron Pierre de Coubertin devotes a chapter to 
Colonial Franca He has travelled widely (it was he, mainly, who 
organized the revived Olympic games of 1896), and discusses col- 
onization with more than usual insight and experience. He shows 
that there have been three successive French colonial empire& The 
destruction of the first was completed by Great Britain in 1763. 
The second began under Louis XVI., who revived colonizing ambi- 
tions and efforts, chiefly in West Africa and in Asia. The Napo- 
leonic wars destroyed this empire. The third was begun after 
1870. In Algeria France had already a footing. She holds 
Tunis now and has secured in addition a vast portion of western 
and central Africa. Madagascar is hers, and in Asia she has 
seized a goodly portion of China. These movements are not 
new. France has for many generations been engaged in pre- 
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paratory colonizing work which has only lately ripened. In 
Europe the long peace since 1870, interrupted only twice by brief 
struggles on the Turkish frontiers, and the restless force of trade 
competition, have brought on a new race for colonies in which 
France has won some prizes. Those who are interested in past 
<*olonial efforts of France in Canada will wish to know if the 
new colonial empire will be built on better foundations than was 
the old. M. de Coubertin does not furnish much ground for 
thinking so. After the vicissitudes of a hundred years there has 
been little change in the French political spirit. The Republic 
is aA bureaucratic as was the monarchy. The colonies are 
administered from Paris by officials who have no idea that to 
visit and know the territories which they govern is a necessary 
training for their work. M. de Coubertin indeed says that to 
have visited the colonies is rather a cause of suspicion in official 
life as it may mean heretical views about colonial administration. 
The governors are given no freedom of action. 

'* There is in existence a circular, dated 1893, addressed to the sovemors 
of the colonies, which orders them to buy in France everythinff which they 
require . . . bricks at Bordeaux and at Marseilles; salt po^ at Havre, 
-straw and hay elsewhere. Thus *" Indo-China, whose soil is made of brick- 
clay, and which produces enormous quantities of rice, must buy its stores of 
bricks and rice in France ' " (p. 192-8). 

It is the old story with which the history of French rule in 
Canada has made us so familiar. The average Frenchman is 
supremely content with what is going on in France and ignorant 
and distrustful of all lying beyond his horizon. With great 
•eastern possessions, France has not a single freight service to the 
East. A French colonist complained that he could not get com- 
mercial orders filled properly in France because French houses 
were tricky, or slow, or suspicious, or inaccurate. Manchester, 
he said, had trade with remote parts of the world which was well 
organized, prompt and efficient. Decentralization, freer trade, an 
understanding of colonial needs are necessary to successful 
•colonization. M. de Coubertin tells his countrymen frankly that 
they have not yet learned these things, and meanwhile other 
Europeans are outnumbering them even in French colonies. The 
Italians and Spanish in Algeria are more numerous than the 
French. 
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Captain Mahan's Interest of America in Sea Powen^ (Boston : 
Little, Brown) is not happy in its title, for he does not really 
mean America but only the United States. The title of the 
essays is, however, a suggestion of the spirit of the contents. 
The five million people on the northern frontier of the United 
States, backed by the greatest of modem powers, are, to Captain 
Mahan, of no account except as a hostage to the United States 
with which to bring Great Britain to her knees. He ^ints out 
that the United States, with their superior population, will be 
able to control the Canadian Pacific Railway so that the "Queen's 
Highway " across the continent will be of no military service. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Q. T. Denison, of Toronto, in an article in the 
November Nineteenth Century on The Food Supply of the British 
Empire, shows that in case of war Great Britain can be easily 
starved by her enemies, and urges that the food of the Empire 
shall be grown within the Empire. Captain Mahan s view is 
that such a food supply would be, ho far as Canada is concerned, 
easily controlled by the United States in time of war. 


Mr. ¥,BlaikeCvo{ton*s For Closer Union (Halifax, Mackinley) 
is a reprint of papers dealing with Imperial Federation. Mr. 
Crofton urges that Canada must bear her share in imperial 
defence, and that the sense of nationality will be developed only 
when all parts join in bearing the burden of the Empire. Presi- 
dent Felton, of Harvard University, wrote in 1844 : — 

*' A full and complete lUitional existence is requisite to the formation of 
a manly, intellect u at character. What great work of literature or art has 
the colonial mind ever produced i What free, creative action of genius can 
take place under the withering sense of inferiority that a distant dependency 
of a great empire can never escape from ?" (p. 66). 

Imperial Federation is nothing new. Benjamin Franklin 
advocated it Pownall, a colonial governor, wrote in 1 765 pro- 
posing "a grand marine dominion, consisting of our possessions in 
the Atlantic and in America, united into one empire, in one centre, 
where the seat of government is." Adam Smith discussed the ques- 
tion fully in his " Wealth of Nations." Judge Haliburton and many 
others in Canada urged it in the first half of this century, Hali- 
burton like Mr. Rudyard Kipling taking strong exception to the 
use of the word " colony " because it indicates an inferior status. 
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Imperial Defence, by Lieut.-Col. Sir George S. Clarke (Lon- 
don, The Imperial Press), is a thoughtful discussion of a subject 
which the mother country is anxious to press, and which the 
•colonies are rather anxious to avoid. The author claims that the 
British Empire, unlike the Russian and the German, has grown 
without clear purpose or adequate foresight, and that hitherto 
defence has not secured the attention it deserves. He points out 
that the colonies, except Newfoundland, have already consider- 
able military organizations. It was through the navy, however 
that British expansion was accomplished, and its main defence 
must always be the navy. The tonnage of British fighting ships 
exceeds by one hundred thousand the combined tonnage of the 
fleets of France, Russia and Germany. Canada's seventy thou- 
sand seamen and fishermen are discussed as a possible naval 
reserve. He is in error in saying that Nova Scotia was not 
ceded to Great Britain until 1763, and that Canada had not 
responsible government until 1854. 


Canada : Its Political Development and Destiny (The Arena, 
May, 1897), by Dr. J. G. Bourinot, is written primarily for 
citizens of the United States, and consequently contains much 
that is familiar to the average well-educated Canadian. A brief 
and lucid exposition of the leading features of the legislation and 
administration of the Dominion and of the provinces is accom- 
panied by comparisons with the United States. The history of 
the selection of a name for the federating provinces is given. 
The Canadian delegates to the London conference desired the 
name to be " The Kingdom of Canada," but the British Govern- 
ment, out of what must now appear to be excessive consideration 
for the feelings of the United States, preferred a less ambitious 
title " The Dominion of Canada," — " a designation," says Dr. 
Bourinot, "recalling that old Dominion named by Raleigh in 
honor of the virgin Queen." The Canadian constitution is work- 
ing fairly well, and the inquiry suggests itself —what is the 
destiny of Canada ? Over one-third of the paper is devoted to a 
consideration of this question. Independence, annexation and 
imperial federation are successively discussed. Touching the 
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fint Dr. Bourinot's own words are suggestive : " National aspira- 
ations are the natural outcome of the growth and prosperity of a 
people." On the other hand, if the people of Canada were poor, 
and the federation were working badly, perhaps annexation 
would be regarded as a possible mode of escape ; '' but every year 
which carries Canada further in her career of political and 
industrial development renders annexation less probable." 
Imperial federation is a magnificent conception, but no scheme 
at all practicable has yet been outlined. To Dr. Bourinot's mind, 
there are very grave difficulties in the way of its consummation. 
But these may be surmounted. The impression left upon the 
reader is that, in the author's opinion, Canada is destined to take 
her place as a member of the family of nations — an independent 
state bound by many ties of interest, sympathy and affection to 
the mother land. 

M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu (who ought not to be confounded 
with the well-known economist, M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu,) has 
a thoughtful article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for January 
1st, 1897, on The English Colonies and the Plans for Federating 
the British Empire. M. Leroy-Beaulieu appreciates the magni- 
tude of the Empire as including one-fifth of the earth's surface 
and one-quarter of the human race, and insists that the sea does 
not separate but rather unites this scattered empire. The Im- 
perial idea of the present day is something new and quite incom- 
patible with the old colonial system under which the colonies 
were to be exploited for the benefit of the mother country. 
Between 1850 and 1870 it was generally thought that Greater 
Britain was about to disappear as had already disappeared 
Greater France, Greater Spain and Greater Portugal. After 
1870 a new colonial era began. France revived her colonial 
ambition and the two new states, Germany and Italy, followed 
in her footsteps. M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not discuss the causes 
of the revival at this time. Undoubtedly it is largely due to 
the fact that two pressing political questions of continental 
Europe had been settled and Germany and Italy had, at last^ 
taken their place among the nationa A long peace has followed, 
friendly to commercial activity. In Great Britain itself the 
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growth of Imperial sentiment has been due, M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
thinks, to the shutting of outside markets by the growth of pro- 
tection, the consequent desire for freedom of trade with the 
colonies, the growing sense of " splendid isolation " in Europe^ 
and the need of friends elsewhere. In the latter part of his 
article, M. Leroy-Beaulieu passes to a discussion of the problem 
of a closer union of the Empire. The white people of the Empire 
outside of the United Kingdom number ten and a half millions, 
and of these quite two miUions are French or Dutch. Undoubt- 
edly between the British in all parts of the world there are cer- 
tain ties. Their social life is similar, they enjoy the same amuse- 
ments and sports, they maintain the same respect for lif>erty and 
law. Tet we find important differences. The English element 
is relatively less in the colonies than the Irish and the Scotch ; 
in religion the prevailing tone is not Anglican, but rather non- 
conformist; and, most important of all, the mother country 
favours free trade while nearly all the colonies are protectionist. 
Is any closer union between these elements probable ? asks M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, and his answer is a negative. The mother 
country has little to gain by it for she has already by far the 
larger part of the comparatively small trade of the colonies, and 
in return for this small ^ain the colonies would ask the enormous 
boon of a duty on foreign products for the benefit of their agri- 
culture. Apart from this unattainable good the colonies have 
little to gain, for closer union would mean their paying a share 
of the cost of Imperial defence, the benefit of which they now 
have without cost If, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the colonies are 
not satisfied with the present situation they are hard to please. 
They have control of their own tarifi, they are protected without 
expense to themselves. If they were independent states, Canada 
he thinks would fall into the hands of the United States, South 
Africa would relapse into barbarism, for the more numerous 
native element would become dominant, and Australia might 
fall foul of aspiring Germany or even Japan. It is rather the 
United Kingdom which has reason for complaint Under the 
present system the colonies add little to its military strength and 
much to its dangers. Newfoundland threatens embroilment with 
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France, South Africa with the Dutch, Australia with the French 
in New Caledonia. M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks that the attempt 
to draw the bonds closer ^ould inevitably result in the dismem- 
berment of the Empire. The colonies would be again governed 
from the metropolis and each colony, being necessarily in a 
minority, would develope grievances against the majority. He 
has travelled in Canada, New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa, and is an experienced and acute observer. 


The Story of the Union Jack, by Barlow Cumberland,. 
(Toronto, Briggs), is a useful history of British flags told 
with especial reference to Canada. The author has brought 
together a large amount of information and the book is well 
printed and illustrated. In the wider tield of history there 
are some slips. The Aztecs have not passed away (p. 13), for 
the Mexican people of to-day are mainly of Aztec origin ; 
BarbaroBsa was not the first "Emperor of Germany" (aic) (p. 22) ;. 
Charles X. of France did not "abdicate" in 1830 (p. 24); and 
British supremacy upon the seas certainly does not date from the 
time of Alfred (p. 62). 
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II. THE HISTORY OF CANADA 


The History 0} Canada. By William Eingsford, LL.D., F.R.S., 
[Canada]. Vol. ix (1815-1836). Toronto, Rowsell and 
Hutchison ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. * 
1897. Pp. xxi ; 634. 

For many reasons the critic would prefer to dismiss Dr. 
Kingsford's work with a few guarded words of commendation. 
The author, in producing annually a volume of six hundred pages, 
shows great industry. He aims to be impartial, and he has 
undoubtedly helped to illumine some hitherto obscure features 
in the past of Canada. He is the first writer to attempt to tell 
in detail the whole story of Canada in the present extended 
meaning of the term. So obvious was the need which the crea- 
tion of the Dominion caused for ^ new and authoritative history, 
that Dr. Eingsford's volumes were gratefully received from the 
£r8t. To the present day his work is looked upon by a large 
number of people as scholarly, accurate and independent, if not, 
indeed, attractive from the standpoint of literature. The English 
reviews welcomed it briefly but cordially. In Canada, where it 
should have been received with discriminating criticism, the 
newspapers were imanimous in praise. Almost no defects were 
pointed out, glaring errors remained uncorrected, and the general 
public grew to regard Dr. Eingsford as Canada's long-needed 
historian. At this late date, when the work is nearing completion, 
it is certainly no agreeable task to estimate its value by impartial 
critical standards. Were Dr. Eingsford's volumes like dozens 
that appear and disappear, unworthy even of criticism, they 
could be ignored. They are, however, on the shelves of every 
good library, they are respected, and they are quoted. To weigh 
their merits is a serious duty to historical truth. 

So much by way of preface. The present survey includes 
only the ninth volume dealing with the period from 1815 to 
1836. There is little about Upper Canada after 1819. Of the 
Maritime Provinces practically the only thing narrated is the 
great fire on the Miramichi river in 1825. A commendable 
feature is the early history of the Canadian North-west and 
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we have in detail the story of Lord Selkirk's attempt at 
colonization upon the Red River. The main part of the 
volume, however, is devoted to the history of Lower Canada. 
The period was one of almost continuous political agitation in 
both provinces ending in an appeal to arms, which it is easy 
now to say might have been averted by tact and forbearance. 
Notwithstanding the political storm and stress there was much 
real social progress. Wealth increased ; the means of communi- 
cation were improved by the construction of canals and steam- 
ships ; schools, colleges and libraries were opened ; newspapers 
were founded and the education of the people made rapid advances. 
So also did the population. In 181(5 the population of the two 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada was variously estimated 
from 350,000 to 490,000. A strong tide of immigration from 
Great Britain set in and within fifteen years (1819-1834) not less 
than 267,315 intending settlers landed at Quebec. 

** The effect of the transient emigrAtion on the pefmanent inhabitants of 
Lower Canada thia year/* said the Quebec Oassette of 11th November, 1831, 
.... has been similar to the passage of an immense army, much exposed 
and ill supplied, and leaving the inlutbit mts to take care of and provide for 
the sick, wounded and disabled, and bury their dead." 

The influx year after year of such a host of English-speaking 
people excited the fears of the French-Canadians and helped to 
create the belief that the settled policy of the British government 
was i o overthrow their cherished French institutions. 

These aspects of social evolution are of profound historical 
interest. Political questions are important, but they are not the 
most important things. Tet of these quieter movements of com- 
merce and social life Dr. Kingsford has almost nothing to sayi 
while with the intricate details of petty political disputes his 
readers are surfeited. Like thn late Professor Freeman, he has 
an eye for the development of political institptions and seems to 
think that in this the whole meaning of history is found. Per- 
haps this was the prevalent view thirty years ago. To-day it is 
the daily life of the people that demands elucidation from the 
historian. 

If we turn to consider the authorities which Dr. Kingsford 
consults, we find that our impression of inadequacy in his work 
is strengthened. He says in his preface : 
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" The historical view of those days can never be limited to a matter of 
opinion, nor can it be affected by misrepresentation. The record of them 
must be based only on the official documents of the period sustained by the 
contemporary evidence which is accessible." 

The inference is that this work is based only upon such 
"official documents" and '* contemporary evidence." 

In a book of 634 pages, there are but seventy references to 
the documents in the Canadian archives. In 1896 the Colonial 
Office documents had been calendared by Dr. Brymner to the end 
of 1818 for both Upper and Lower Canada and these calendars 
have been published. Accordingly, in the beginning of this 
volume where Dr. Brymner's calendar makes the work easy, the 
citations of authorities are fairly numerous, even in respect to 
trifling matters. After 1818, however, they become infrequent, 
and cease altogether on page 389. After the 22nd March, 1828, 
there is not a single reference to any document in the archives. 
There are in all fifty-one references to calendared papers and 
only nineteen for the much longer peiiod covered by those that 
are uncalendared. It is obvious that the great mass of uncalen- 
dared documents has not been consulted by Dr. Kin^ford. 

The main sources of his information are not hard to find, 
although few references are furnished. The chapters upon Upper 
Canada are little more than a summary of Gourlay's personal 
narrative forming part of the introduction to his well-known 
" Statistical Account." The " Statistical Account " itself is un- 
questionably of great value, and contains abundant materials for 
a fairly complete account of the economic condition of the pro- 
vince at that time, when read in conjunction with the State 
paper& Dr. Kingsford, however, scarcely uses this, the most valu- 
able part of Gourlay's work. He criticizes Gourlay himself 
adversely : 

*'Mr. Qourlay was a man of great self-assertion but of little judgment, 
not without education, and with strong opinions. There is no ground to 
doubt the honesty of his convictions, if they may be so called ; on the other 
hand no great value can be attached to his opinions, for he was guided by 
personal feeling and prejudice " (p. 208). 

Yet, having thus discounted Gourlay's narrative, Dr. Kings- 
ford follows it almost without qualification. 

For Lower Canada, Dr. Eingsford appears to rely almost 
entirely upon the dull, but conscientious narrative of Christie 
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representing the English party, and upon the oareful and mod- 
erate " Histoire du Canada sous la domination Anglaise " of M. 
Bibaud as an exponent of the views of the French-Canadians. 
Although Christie is cited only about twenty times and Bibaud 
only six, his real obligations to them throughout are very great. 
Gameau's well-known work is barely mentioned, and seems 
scarcely to have been consulted. 

Dr. Kingsford is not always happy in his interpretation of 
such authorities as he does consult. He sometimes states exactly 
the opposite of what he finds in his material. Thus in relating 
the impeachment of Justice Foucher, he plainly relies upon 

Bibaud, whom he cites in a note. He states that 

'* Mr. Foucher was defended by members of the assembly of high character, 
including Messrs. Taschereau, Davidson, Guay (sic\ Vanfelson and Andrew 
Stuart " (p. 74). 

Mr. Bibaud states just the contrary : 

'* Quoique les aocusateurs de M. Foucher eussent pour approbateurs des 
membres estimables de Tassembl^e, MM. Taschereau, Davidson, Ougy, 
Vanfelson, Andrew Stuart, et autres, on ne pent gu^re s' empdcher de sounre 
en voyant qualifi^ de hauts * crimes et d^lits' les lagers hearts, les petites 
irregularites port^s k sa charge et une vengeance ^latante et exemplaire 
appellee sur ces pr^bendus foifaits ** (p. 191). 

•Again M. Bibaud is the authority for the statement that M. 

Papineau said in the Assembly : 

** Si cette chambre a ezprim^ les opinions du pays, les ordonnances sofit 
abrogdes ; car (|^uand tous les citoyens d*uiv pays repoussent unanimement une 
mauvaise loi, il n'y a plus de moyen de la faire ez^cuter ; elle est abrog^e " 
(p. 396). 

Dr. Kingsford translates this : 

'* If this house has given expression to the opinion of the assembly, the 
ordinances are antwUed (abrog^) for when all the inhabitants of a county 
reject (repwistent) unanimously a bad law, there is no means to put it in 
execution. It is ann/idled " (p. 426). 

By translating " pays " as " assembly " Dr. Kingsford loses 
entirely the real meaning of his author. Again, referring to the 
address proposed in the Legislature of Lower Canada which asked 
for the dismissal of Robert Christie " from any place of honour 

or profit held by him," he says : 

** It was lost principally by the votes of the township members ; seven of 
the eight returned voted against it " (p. 419); 

Christie prints the division list, as also does Bibaud. It was 
before Dr. Kingford's eyes. Only five of the " township " 
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members voted, and, as he ought to know, there were only seven 
members in all from the townshipa 

Some minor slips are obvious and rather amusing. M. 
Morin is given an appointment four years after his death, 

thus : 

** In 1866 he wa^ raised to the bench. Four years later he was 
appointed to the commission for codifying the laws of Lower Canada .... 
He died in 1866 " (pp. 461-2). 

A despatch to Lord Dalhousie refers to an event still eleven 

years in the future : 

'*Lord Dalhousie received in reply a minute of the privy council, dated 
26th of April, 1807, to the effect that the convention of 1818 was * forever ' " 
(p. 346). 

But mistakes in names and dates are of perpetual occur- 
rence. An author has no right to expect his readers to correct 
his proofs for him, yet we could forgive these little things if the 
work were adequate in other respects. 

Dr. Eingsford does not tell us much that we should like to 
know, and he increases the bulk of his history by many things 
either irrelevant or frivolous. There is entire absence of per- 
spective. A considerable biographical sketch is given of an 
obscure artist who chanced to make a portrait of Sir George 
Prevost. We have the story of Lady Sarah Lennox's elopement, 
of the preservation of the bridge of Jena, of the Duke of Wel- 
lington's duel with Lord Winchelsea, and even that of Wyn- 
yard's ghost. On the authority of a Mrs. Hill who was inter- 
viewed by Mr. Walter Shanly many years ago, it is gravely 
related that Colonel Hamilton was " seriously hurt " at the battle 
of Chippawa although he was in reality forty miles away at the 
time. Pages are given to events in England such as the Peterioo 
massacre, the passage of the Six Acts, Thistlewood's conspiracy, 
and the agitation lor ** Reform," while important aspects of Can- 
adian history are totally neglected. 

Another ground of complaint against the author is his heavy 
and laboured style. Hundreds of sentences like the following 

could be quoted : 

*' The refusal of the imperial government to entertain the impeachment 
of the judges led to much anger with the majority of the assembly. It 
was represented as an act of tyranny and a wrong of Ihe majesty of the 
people s rights " (p. 46). 
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'* There were also grounds for the belief that the support of Mr. Papineau 
and of his followers, in the advocacy of the claims of Sir Francis Burton to 
the appointment, was not merely those of fanciful personality " (p. 366). 

Dr. Kingsford does not relish such sentences in another's 
work; why should he inflict them upon his readers ? More care» 
more time spent in revision, would have removed this defect and^ 
perhaps, some of the othera 
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The History of the Dominion of Canada, hy W. H. P. Clement, 
B.A., LL.B. Toronto, William Briggs, 18e7. Pp. viii ; 350. 


It has long been extremely difficult for teachers in public 
schools properly to present Canadian history to Canadian 
children. There have been two reasons for thi& First, so many 
other subjects have been crowded upon underpaid and imder- 
trained teachers that proper attention could not be given to this 
one ; and secondly, there was no text-book which would give 
teachers and pupils a comprehensive and concise statement of 
the leading events, indicating at the same time the romantic 
character of the past and the silver lining of the future. There- 
fore up to the present time, except in the case of a few rare 
teachers throbbing with patriotic fervour and possessed of ima- 
gination, there has been no teaching of Canadian history in 
Canadian schoola The teachers of Nova Scotia, as well as the 
poet Longfellow, have sung the glories of Acadia and the blue 
blood of some of her founders ; schoolmasters and mistresses of 
the province of Quebec have glowed with enthusiasm at stories 
of " La Belle France " and her colonizing efforts ; but these do 
not make up the whole story of Canada. In Ontario and the 
west, while discussing the outlines of Canadian history in a 
matter of fact way, pedagogues have talked of Britain's Marl- 
boroughs, Wellingtons and Nelsons, with but scanty reference 
to those other British statesmen and soldiers who have laid in 
Canada the foundations of a state. Until 1867 it was natural 
that there should be no unity in the teaching of Canadian 
history, for there was no union of political life, of thought, or of 
sentiment in what is now Canada. This is not yet wholly 
changed. Nations are not made in a day, and to say that the 
Canadian nation, after thirty years, is yet in its early stages of 
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development, is neither unkind nor inaccurate. Until there is a 
strong national sentiment neither teachers nor writers will be 
able to give a syiDpathetic presentation of Canada's striking and 
romantic history. On the other hand the effect may react on 
the cause, and pedagogues and historians might, by vigour and 
interest in telling Canada's story, do much to educate the children 
to become patriotic members of the commonwealth, filled with 
pride in its past and active confidence in its future. 

The teacher or student who can grow eloquent over the new 
authorized school " History of Canada," must have considerably 
more appreciation for dry facts than the present writer, who, agree- 
ing with Macaulay that facts are the mere dross of history, is unable 
to appreciate history in the form of an abridged encyclopedia. 
The plan of having a text-book on Canadian history that should 
be accepted in all the provinces and treat the subject from a 
national rather than from a provincial standpoint was a happy 
one, and Mr Patterson, of Montreal, the secretary of the com- 
mittee formed for the purpose, deserves credit for his indefati- 
gable work. A competition was announced in July, 1893, the 
sum of 82,000 for prizes having been contributed by the various 
provincial governments, and when it closed on July 1st, 1895, 
fifteen manuscripts were in hand. That by Mr. W. H. P. Clement 
was selected and published, and, as the title-page asserts, it has 
been authorized as a school text-book in five provinces and in 
the territories. The prize is one well worth competing for. 

In criticizing Mr. Clement's book one must not forget that it 
was written to order, and that it was also cut and sliced and 
modified to suit the views of the critics in the different provinces. 
The revising process has been completed and the book is rather 
like a chain with every third or fourth link left out. This muti- 
lation is not Mr. Clement's work, but he is yet responsible for the 
product His name is on the title-page of a history of Canada 
which lacks coherence, unity, style and imagination. 

Chapter I. deals with the discoverers of Canada, and here two 
faults may be pointed out. In the first place, the opening chapter 
should have dealt with Canada's present material position, her 
status as a nation, and her system of government If a teacher 
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wished to tell a pupil all about a waggon, he would not first go 
through the history of vehicles, then over the different parts of 
the waggon, and finally present the whole object. Why should 
he proceed thus with a country any more than with a waggon ? 
The opening sentences of this first chapter are as follows : 

*' The period from the fifth to the fifteenth century is known in European 
history as the middle ages During all these years, petty nobles with their 
bands of feud il retainers fought continually with each other for possession 
of the soil of Europe. Might was right, etc." 

The author would not have done much worse nor conveyed 
less to a child's mind had he printed these opening sentences in 
Hebrew. What does a child of twelve know of *' middle ages" 
and "feudal retainers"? The second fault of the first chapter, which 
is present more or less throughout the book, is that the para- 
graphs lack connection and relation. To see and recognize this 
the chapter itself must be read. The other parts of the book are 
not all as weak as the opening chapter ; but it must be confessed 
that the faults which mar this chapter mar the book as a whole, 
and that it is not a text-book that will interest and instract 
-children. An occasional clever teacher who has such writers as 
Park man in his library, by outside reading and common sense 
may so supplement the text-book as to give his pupils an insight 
into Canadian history, but this book alone will be no inspiration. 

Mr. B. A. Hinsdale, in a recent work " How to study and 
teach History," remarks that history is "man-picturing," and 
.says : " To the common mind there is far more energy in a man 
or a life than in an idea or a creed." The editor of the Inter- 
national Educational Scries, in which Mr. Hinsdale's book appears, 
says in his introduction to it : " History deals with the will- 
power of man and moves chiefly in the province of motives and 
purposes, and only secondarily in the province of mere mechani- 
cal causation." Neglecting such well known principles, Mr. 
Clement puts no heroes in his book. His cliaracters are wooden 
effigies, to be wheeled on to his dingy stage for a moment, made 
to perform one or two mechanical movements, and then shoved 
off at the opposite wing. For example, such soldiers as Wolfe 
and Montcalm are never praised ; their characters are not 
analyzed, no hints given of motives, weaknesses or virtues. A 
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slight attempt is made to describe the brilliant qualities of Brock^ 
but it is weak and ineffective. Nowhere are facts presented in a 
picturesque manner. Sometimes there might be difficulty in 
doing so, but occasionally the subject lends itself to such treat- 
ment. 

But the great point upon which Mr. Patterson the secretary 

of the committee in his introduction lays stress is 

" that the object of the author has been so to converge his narrative aa to 
direct the mind of the reader to the federation of the provinces under the 
British North America Act of 1867." 

It was indeed proper that Mr. Clement should have had such 
a laudable object in his mind, but it is a regrettable fact that he 
has failed to effect it. After searching the book carefully, the 
writer has not been able to find more than a dozen lines devoted to 
the advantages and possibilities of confederation. Only a meagre 
portion of the volume relates to confederation and the post- 
confederation period. On comparison of this history with Dr. 
Bourinot's recent " Story of Canada" and with Mr. Roberts' new 
History of Canada, it is found that to these events Mr. Clement 
devotes 36 pages out of 341, Dr. Bourinot 77 pages out of 449 
and Mr. Roberts 107 pages out of 441. Or to put the comparison 
in another way, Mr. Clement devotes to confederated Canada 
about a tenth of his book, Dr. Bourinot a sixth and Mr. Roberts 
a quarter. There is also too little in it about Canada's natural 
resources, and her material and educational progress. Her mineral 
deposits, forest wealth, fisheries, agriculture, great railways, sys- 
tem of canals, and mercantile fleet are scarcely noticed. The 
perspective is throughout defective. The subject is treated 
chronologically, but due proportion between insignificant and 
important events is not maintained. Small men are dealt with 
almost as fully as great men. Sometimes a single paragraph will 
contain references to half-a-dozen different characters, and to 
several occurrences between which the relation would certainly 
not be clear to the schoolboy's mind. A notable example of this 
is the paragraph on the Acadians, p. 68. 

While in some details the book is inaccurate, it is more 
trustworthy than Mr. Roberts' book. For a calm, uncritical^ 
lawyer-like presentation of the leading facts in Canada's history 
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it is admirable ; as a book to interest the young and the occa- 
sional reader of history, it cannot be other than a failure. 

John A. Cooper. 


A History of Canada, By Charles G. D. Roberts. Toronto ; 
George N. Morang. 1897. Pp. xi ; 493. 

Mr. Roberts has the instincts, but not the training of an 
historian. He has written what is probably from a literary stand- 
point the most attractive history of Canada which has yet ap- 
peared. He has a good sense of proportion, and he sees rightly 
that a history of Canada ought to occupy itself largely with the 
events that led to the formation of Canada, in the present-day 
meaning of the word, and with those which have occurred since 
the Dominion was created. The picturesque French regime has 
been a pitfall for most historians of Canada. Champlain, Fron- 
tenac, Laval, Montcalm, are figures that lend themselves easily to 
dramatic effects. The result has usually been that this early 
history has received undue attention, while more sober but 
equally important features have been neglected. The fifteen 
years after the close of the American Revolutionary war evolved 
issues as great almost as the earlier struggles for supremacy 
between France and Great Britain. The future of the whole 
western country hung in the balance. Yet the average person 
knows almost nothing about the aims which Dorchester and 
Simcoe had before them. Mr. Roberts himself does not dwell 
upon this period as he might well have done, but he does preserve 
a due proportion between the earlier and later history, and in 
this sets a good example for future historians. He shows the true 
historical instinct too in describing the social life of the people. 

Mr. Roberts, however, is not a trained historian, and he falls 
into deplorable blunders. He allows his undoubted patriotism to 
warp his historical judgment. In his view national honour re- 
quires the positive assertion that John Cabot landed first at some 
point of Canadian territory, and he gives a definiteness to Cabot's 
work that the scholar, who has puzzled over the hazy records, 
will envy. He rejects all the claims to Norse remains in any 
part of the United States, but looks kindly upon the " Norse 
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Rock " at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. A formidable list of mistakes 
of fact, in addition to errors of judgment, might be drawn up. 
He misapprehends many of the features of the Canadian constitu- 
tion, and his historical background for Canada is woefully de- 
fective when he represents the seigneurs in 1855 as being com- 
pensated by a " provincial " government which did not come into 
existence until twelve years later. It is in regard to European 
history, however, that the want of historical training becomes 
most apparent. He pictures English ships in the reign of Henry 
VIII battling with the ships of Spain in the tropics, and he re- 
presents Frobisher and Drake as stimulated by previous English 
circumnavigation of the globe, when in fact Drake, in his expedi- 
tion of 1577, was the first Englishman to accomplish it. These 
things show that Mr. Roberts has no firm gi*asp of historical re- 
lations and emphasize the truth that to the amateur there ai'e 
many lurking dangers in the field of history. 

In other ways, too, Mr. Roberts mars his work. The histori- 
cal spirit is calm and impartial. His book is not. Throughout 
there is a prejudiced, boastful spirit, quite in the vein of some of 
the jingo school-books of the United States. To say the least, it 
is not dignified to speak of the political proposals of another 
country as " colossal audacity," and Canada does not need to have 
her resources described in the vaunting spirit of an immigration 
pamphlet. Mr. Roberts* cheerful optimism is undoubtedly an 
error in the right direction. It is better to glow with patriotism 
and hope than to be cjoiical and without faith in the future. 
Excess, however, invariably begets reaction. Too many unful- 
filled prophecies have already been recorded, and our historians, 
least of all, should wander in the paths of rhetoric. Mr. Roberts 
has given us an extremely readable book. With careful revision 
and excision it could be made the best short history of Canada 
that we have. 

The Works of Francis Parkman. Champlain edition. Twenty 
volumes. Illustrated. Boston : Little, Brown and Comp- 
any, 1897. 

Mr. Parkman's publishers hope that this edition, limited to 
twelve hundred copies, will prove to be definitive. This can 
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hardly be, however. Parkman has become classical, and his 
readers will not be satisfied until they have an edition in which 
notes are given correcting errors and indicating the changes that 
later research necessitatea For instance, since Paxkman wrote, 
the whole topography of the Huron country has been revised, and 
the maps of "The Jesuits in North America " are now inaccurate 
and out of date. Parkman himself planned to rewrite his books 
and to connect them in one organic whole, which they certainly 
are not now. Each work as it originally appeared was complete in 
itself, and this of course involved some repetition. Parkman's 
style changed as he matured. There are too many "purple 
patches " in the earlier works, " The Conspiracy of Pontiac '* and 
" The Pioneers of France in the New World," and the better liter- 
ary taste which is conspicuous in " Montcalm and Wolfe " would 
have led him to amend these passagea 

AUowing for all such defects it is yet a ncble monument that 
Parkman has reared for himself, and these beautiful volumes are 
worthy of their subject. The illustrations are for the most part 
portraits, some of them hitherto unpublished, and in mechanical 
execution they fittingly ornament the text. To the text itself 
no editorial work of any kind has been added. Mr. John Fiske 
writes an appreciative introduction, in which he ranks Parkman 
with Herodotus, Thucydides and Gibbon. Probably to most of 
us this will seem to claim too much. It is undoubtedly true, as 
Mr. Fiske says, that Parkman made fruitful history out of what 
had been hitherto " an uncouth and howling wilderness in the 
world of literature " ; yet in unity of style, in dignity of theme, 
and in political acumen, Parkman's work must be accounted in- 
ferior to at least two of these masters. Even when this is said 
he must still be given high rank as the most thorough, creative, 
and heroic of American historians. The word heroic really be- 
longs to Parkman. Mi. Fiske describes the conditions under 
which he labour 3d. He had an overstrained nervous organism, 
and his eyesight so troubled him that a part of " The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac " was written with closed eyes, the lines on the paper 
being indicated by wires. At this time he could not work con- 
tinuously for more than half an hour. At first he wrote but six 
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lines a day, but his health improved and his later work was less 
hampered, though he had always discouragements that would 
have checked any but a man of iron will. The one great advan- 
tage that he had was abundant means. He was thus able to 
accumulate a vast quantity of manuscript material which is now 
among the treasures of the Massachussets Historical Society. 

Mr. Fiske finds the great secret of Parkman's charm in his 
sympathy with nature. An enthusiastic horticulturist, he had a 
keen eye for the delights of open-air life, and probably it was 
this that attracted him to the adventurous pioneei*s who lived in 
the Canadian forests. He had studied the Indian too on his native 
heath and had learned not tc respect him. The glamour of the forest 
life never leads Parkman to idealize the Indian. Fidelity to nature 
is his obvious aim in descriptions both of scenes and of men. 

In private life, we believe, Parkman disclaimed the epithet 
often used of him as " the Puritan historian." No doubt there 
was in him none of the stem intolerance which the w^ord " Puri- 
tan " suggests. It does not appear in his writings that he had 
strong theological convictions. Yet he had inherited the Puritan 
tradition.and this was apparent in his attitude towards the Roman 
Catholic Church. He could not help laughing at it in his sleeve. 
Mr. Freeman has said rightly that to ridicule is fatal to the 
historian, and he advised " Johnny " Green to shake off this 
tendency. Parkman is too fair-minded, one may say that he is 
too much of a gentleman, openly to laugh at the asceticism and 
outward devotion of the Catholic founders of New France, yet 
he describes their actions in a tone of amused superiority, and in 
doing so loses some of the historian's power to interpret human 
thought and action. The same defect appears in so great a 
master as Gibbon too, but it must be recoomized as a limitation . 


Cabot's Discovery of North America, by G. E. Weare. London, 
John Macqueen. 1897. Pp. x, 343. 

When did John Cabot discover America L by Henry Harrisse. 
" The Forum," June, 1897, republished with appendices 
under the title of The Discovpi^f of America hy John 
Cabot London, B. F. Stevens. Pp. 47. 
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John Cabot, by the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava ; Scribner's 
Magazine, July, 1897. 

The Rome of the Cabots, by Senator H. Cabot Lodge ; Nine- 
teenth Century, May, 1897. 

Fourth Centenary of the Voyage of John Cabot in 14S7, by Sir 
Clements Markham ; Geographical Journal, June, 1897. 

Cabot's Voyages, a lecture, by the Right Rev. Bishop Howley. 
St. John's, N.F., 1897. Pp. 39. 

The Discovery of Newfoundland by John Cabot, 1497, by His 
Honour Judge Prowse. St. John's, N.F., 1897. Pp. 10. 

Presidential Address on Cabot's LandfaU, by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop O'Brien, D.D. Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Canada for 1897. Ottawa, J. Durie & 
Son. 

Cabot Bibliography, by George Parker Winship. Published 
by the Providence, R. I., Public Library, 1897. 

The past year has been very prolific in Cabot literature, as 
might have been expected. The four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of the mainland of this continent was celebrated at 
Halifax, at St. John's, Newfoundland, and at Bristol, England. 
The inauguration of the movement is due to the Royal Society 
of Canada, and indeed that Society would have failed to justify 
its existence if it had allowed the first fact in the history of 
British America to remain unnoted, and the memory of the man 
who first landed on our north-eastern coast to continue in 
obscurity. 

Li this notice it is not proposed to attempt any solution of 
the vexed question of the landfall, but rather to give an account 
of the exceedingly interesting discussions in which so many 
Canadian writers have taken an important part The newspapers 
were full of communications of varying merit as the date of the 
celebration drew near, but those who were interested observed 
with amused wonder that, while an acrimonious warfare was 
being waged in the press of St John's, the press and people of 
Cape Breton went on their way with calm indifference to the 
whole subject Labrador, the third suggested place of landfall, 
<could not have been more tranquil, save that one man, at Sydney , 
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who had apparently come across the question in the newspapers 
of the outer world, mildly intervened to select a new cape as a 
suitable one for Cabot's descent. 

The only important volume of the year is Mr. G. E. Weare's 
Cahot's Discovery of North America. Mr. Weare is an anti- 
quarian thoroughly conversant with all matters conceming^ 
Bristol. We in America may dispute where John Cabot landed, 
and Mr. Weare will not be concerned. He indeed summarizes 
the controversy very well, but is content with the indisputable 
fact that Bristol was the point of departure, and that it was a 
Bristol ship — if such a cock-boat as the Matthew may be called a 
ship — manned by a Bristol crew which pre-empted for England 
a claim in the New World. The volume contains a very useful 
collection of the important original documents bearing on the 
question, and these, when necessary, are translated into English, 
80 that anyone who is unable to purchase Mr. Harrisse's valuable 
but costly volumes will find in this one book, at a moderate pnce, 
the charters, the letters, and the extracts from the old chronicles 
around which the controversy of the last two years has been 
raging. Mr..^ Weare's strength is in his great familiarity with the 
records of Bristol, and his contribution to the subject is, in this 
respect, of special value. He has given a full statement of the 
facts relating to the manuscript chronicle formerly in possession 
of the Fust family, which is interesting as fixing the precise day 
— May 2nd, 1497 — of the departure of the Matthew from Bristol, 
somewhat vaguely given in the other chronicles as " the begin- 
ning of May." Mr. Weare has read all the literature of the sub- 
ject without omitting the contributions of the Canadian and New- 
foundland scholars. The book contains useful illustrations aud 
can well be recommended as a handy manual on the subject. 

The important position assigned to the Fust papers, by Mr. 
Weare, brought out Mr. Harrisse who, in a supplement to his 
article published in the Forum, challenged, with characteristic 
love of paradox, not only the date of discovery and the date of 
departure but the name of the vessel as well. He imported 
Thomas Chatterton into the controversy and attributed all these 
details of Cabot's voyages to his interpolations and forgeries 
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inserted in the old records at Bristol. Mr. Harrisse had pre- 
viously been exercised about the mention of the Fust papers in 
the article " Bristol " in the ElncyclopsBdia Britannica. That 
article was written by some one more familiar with Bristol than 
with the Cabot question and contained some serious mistakes. 
Mr. Weare's book became the occasion of an explosion of 
iconoclastic zeal and the columns of Notes and Queries for 
several weeks were the arena of a shai*p discussion about the 
Bristol records and Chatterton's forgeries in whicli Mr. Weare 
and Mr. Prowse the younger (the latter a rising scholar, a native 
of Newfoundland of whom we hope to hear more) took part on 
one side and Mr. Harrisse on the other. 

As the time for the commemoration approached, Mr. Harrisse 
published an article in the Forum for June summarizing the 
chief novelty of his last volume " John Cabot," the contention, 
namely, that the landfall could not have been so late as June 24, 
and must have been a month earlier. Inasmuch as he also main- 
tained that the landfall occurred upon the coast of Labrador — 
Northern Labrador, between Hamilton Inlet and Hudson's 
Strait — it is clear, to Canadians at least who know something of 
that region, that the two propositions are mutually destructive, 
and therefore they need not be discussed here. Mr. Harrisse 
afterwards republished his article as a separate pamphlet. He 
had criticised Mr. S. E. Dawson's Royal Society papers in his 
main article, but in an appendix he attempted to demonstrate 
mathematically that Mr. Dawson's views as to magnetic varia- 
tion were erroneous. He showed logarithmically that to start 
from lat. 53"" on the coast of Ireland and miss Cape Race required 
an angular deviation of 29°. His calculations, however, con- 
tained serious errors, and moreover, a chart, ^a ruler, and a pro- 
tractor will prove, what a quick eye will at once see on a map, 
that the angle is really between 12° and 13°. The question in 
dispute will no doubt receive further elucidation in the next 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
for on the occasion of the commemoration at Halifax Mr. 
Dawson read an elaborate paper which has not yet appeared in 
print 
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In Scribner's Magazine for July, 1897, we see with pleasure 
the Marquess of Dufferin and A.va taking part in this tournament 
on the field of Canadian history. He touches nothing which by 
his graceful style he does not adorn, for he has never forgotten, in 
the cares of state, to cultivate continuously the gift of letters which 
is in him by natural inheritance. In that article he does not 
undertake a profound examination of the more disputed points of 
the controversy, but gives an admirable summary of the state of 
geographical knowledge in the period just preceding the discovery 
of America. He shows how the science of the Greeks, emerging 
from mediaeval mists, had touched first the lofty heads of such 
intellectual giants as Friar Bacon, Cardinal d'Ailly and Albertus 
Magnus, and then, in the revival of a general taste for letters 
that was stimulated by the invention of printing, was com- 
mencing to light up the lower levels. No doubt much is due to 
the Arabian learning — no doubt Edrisi was far in advance of the 
geographical knowledge of the western nations'; but he was also 
in advance of that of the Arabians as well, as anyone may see 
who studies the Arabian maps. Then again we must remember 
that Bacon, Ailly and Albertus Magnus were churchmen, that 
in the Franciscan monastery of La Rabida the despairing 
dolumbus received succour and encouragement, and that a Domi- 
nican friar, Diego de Deza, was influential in securing his ulti- 
mate success at court. 

The voyages of the Northmen recall Lord Dufferin's early 
studies, and he is at home in discussing them. He seems to in- 
cline to the later and more sceptical view which would place the 
extreme limit of their voyages at the north of Newfoundland. 
That view is probably a revulsion from the indiscreet certainty 
manifest in the statue of Leif Erickson at Boston, but we think 
it will scarcely prevail ultimately. These Norse voyages are most 
enticing. Everything seems so clear until we try to grasp the reaUty 
behind those vivid details, and find it elude our intellectual eflforts. 
The subject is like the number of the beast in the book of Revela- 
tion. Everybody is sure about it until he sits down to count it up. 

The reading of Lord Dufferin is very wide, and he brings 
light to his subject from all sources. He has however followed 
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Anspach too readily in crediting his unsupported story about 
John Cabot having negotiated a treaty between Denmark and 
England concerning the disputes in Iceland. There is really no 
evidence whatever for the statement, and Mr. Harrisse has 
searched the records of Denmark and the Hansa League in vain 
for any trace of it. On the other hand we have the positive 
statement of Raimondo da Soncino, who was his fellow-country- 
man and acquaintance, that John Cabot was poor and a foreigner 
and that his discovery would not have been believed but for the 
testimony of his English crew. 

Lord Dufferin has well summed up one of the vexed questions 
of American history — the naming of the continent after Amerigo 
Vespucci, a man who was hardly a sailor; but with justice he 
exculpates Vespucci from all responsibility for that accident of 
an accident. He concludes his interesting paper by reflections 
upon the results which might have followed had the northern 
part of the continent fallen under the dominion of the Spaniards 
or Portuguese instead of France and England. He also gives a 
very interesting opinion, elicited from Nansen, that there is no 
reason to suppose that the climate of Greenland was milder in the 
period of the Norse voyages than it is now. No authority could 
be higher. On the question of the place of landfall Lord Dufferin 
has been misled by confident assertions of the existence of an 
" immemorial tradition " for BonavistcL In his speech at the 
unveiling of the Cabot monument at Bristol he modified this by 
saying that Cabot sighted on June 24, 1497 " the cape of Bona- 
" vista or whatever point on the coast of Newfoundland, Labra- 
" dor or Cape Breton the learned may determine to be the land- 
" fall." His lordship has not been a diplomatist in vain. 

In the Nineteenth Century for May, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge entered the arena discoursing upon heraldiy, and quoting 
the ArmoTrial de la Nohleaat de Languedoc, by L&uia de 
La Moque. Irresistibly the question rises to our lips — maia — 
maia que diaMe aUait-U favre dans cette gaUre f A stem 
Republican senator, zealous to sweep off this continent the last 
traces of monarchical tyranny, and now donning the fripperies 
of effete feudalism ! Yet so it is, and he leads us off into fresh 
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pastures ; for this poor John Cabot, bom and buried no one 
knows when or where, was, through his eldest son Lewis, the 
progenitor of the Cabots of Massachusetts. Mr. Lodge passes 
lightly over the comparatiTely trivial matters we have been dis- 
puting about during all these years ; dismisses Pedro de Ayala 
and Stowe with their " loose statements " about Cabot being bom 
in Genoa; waives aside Tarducci with his Italian surnames 
plausibly similar in sound and tells us that the Cabots or Chabots 
are a numerous family and that their home was on the island of 
Jersey. 

And in truth it seems simple as stated. In the first place 
Cabot is the same as Chabot, and Chabot is the name of a fish. As 
there were " salmons in both *' of Fluellen's rivers in filonmouth 
and Macedon, so with Chabots the same uniformity exists. There 
are Chabots in France and Chabots in Jersey. These all have 
the same arms, three chabots on the shield, a scallop shell for a 
crest and Semper cor, caput, Cabot for a motto. The family, we 
learn, was originally Norse and was settled in Poitou as early as 
A. D. 1040. It is connected with many noble families, and one 
of its scions, Henri de Chabot, married into the princely house 
of the Rohans, whose arms are quartered with those of the 
Chabots in Jersey, as in France and Massachusetts. We need 
scarcely add that a Cabot was among the companions of William 
the Conqueror, for most of the good American families crossed at 
the same time. 

All this is interesting as heraldry ; but coming closer to the 
point Mr. Lodge finds, in Sebastian Cabot's contradictory state- 
ments as to his birth-place, proof that his father had connections 
of some sort in England. This surmise it is which, later, devel- 
opes into the assertion that John Cabot was bom in Jersey and 
naturally returned to the countiy of his birth to obtain a charter 
and fit out his expedition, although Spain or Portugal at that 
time afibrded better opportunities for such enterprises. If, how- 
ever, that had been the case he wou*d have spelled his name in 
the Jersey way in his petition for a charter ; but he spelled it 
Cabotto and described himself as a Venetian. This alone is fatal 
to Mr. Lodge's theory. John, as we all know, had three sons. 
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Lewis, Sebaaiian and Sancus and the ArTnorial de la Noblease 
is cited to prove that Lewis settled in France, in the Cevennes, 
and had a son Pierre from whom the family is traced to date. 
This Pierre left a will in which he stated that he was the grand- 
son of John the navigator. As the American Cabots are descended 
from the Jersey Cabots and Lewis is said to have settled in 
France, it does not appear how they can be descended from him. 
It is also clear that only those who are descended from Henri de 
Chabot, the French nobleman who married the heiress of the 
Rohans, have a right to quarter the Rohan arms. The Jersey 
origin of the American branch would rather indicate their descent 
from the same stock as the numerous Cabots now said to be 
living in two parishes on that island. 

The ichthyology of this story is weak ; for the chabot is not 
a sea fish but a river fish, and is found in the brooks and streams 
of North America, Europe and Northern Asia; — there arc chabots 
in them all and there are chabots in the river St. Charles, near 
Quebec ; for Mr. Montpetit in his Poiaaons d'eau douce says he 
caught them there. It is the same deadly monotony which 
struck Fluellen in the case of "salmons." The fishes on the 
Chabot shield, being therefore fresh and not salt water fishes, do 
not in any way demand a Jersey origin. Moreover, the Italian 
correspondents contemporary with Cabot all claim him as an 
Italian, and, instead of his going first to England, it is recorded 
by Ayala that he had previously attempted to get up expeditions 
in Seville and Lisbon ; and lastly, Mr. Harrisse, who breaks the 
eggs in every mares nest he does not himself discover, has 
searched in the place indicated for the will of the aforesaid 
Pierre, which is asserted to contain a reference to John the navi- 
gator, and has found no such document, no notary of the name 
given, and no trace of any such family. 

Of a different order is the paper read by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham before the Royal Geographical Society, on April 12th, 1897, 
and published in the Geographical Journal for June. He had, in 
the introduction to the Journal of Ckristopher Columbv^ issued 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1892, treated of the Cabot voyages, 
and he then re-published all the more important contemporary 
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docaments ; but he now returns to the subject and no one is 
better able to discuss it than he. In the interval his estimate of 
the character of Sebastian Cabot has been greatly lowered, and 
he points out with reason that we are now groping in the dark 
amid doubtful materials because an undutiful son ignored the 
achievements of the great explorer and tried too suocessfiilly to 
appropriate his renown. 

Sir Clements Markham dwells upon a point which has been 
somewhat overlooked — the maritime energy of Bristol and the 
enterprise of some of its citizens whose names appear on the 
records as co-operating in the second expedition. It seems, how- 
ever, a little strong to say that Columbus learned from English 
sailors the management of an ocean voyage. Columbus did 
most probably, make a voyage from Bristol to Iceland, though 
it is doubted by Winsor ; but voyages from southern Europe to 
the Azores and Canary Islands were frequent, and he might 
have easily learned from Spanish and Portuguese sailors to 
make ocean voyages as long as from Bristol to Iceland. The 
route to Iceland from Norway had been frequented by the 
Norsemen for 500 years. 

The treatment of the subject in this paper is very thorough 
and it is in many respects the best of all the papers now under 
review. Sir Clements Markham in the Hakluyt volume had 
placed the landfall of 1497 at Cape Breton, but in this paper he 
wavers somewhat in favour of Bona vista. Ue thinks that 

" for those who can place credence in the statements of his son Sebastian, 
he [John Cabot] passed Cape Race in thick weather and made a landfall at 
Cape Breton on June 24. For those who reject the evidence of the map of 
1544 and its legend, John Cabot made a landfall at or near Bonavista nay, 
not necessarily on June 24 ; then coasted along the south coast of Newfound- 
land until he was in sight of Cape Breton, returning nearer to the land so 
as to pass the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon on nis right hand." 

Sir Clements Markham sees no evidence to prove that Sebas- 
tian Cabot was on either the first or the second voyage to Amer- 
ica and, in revulsion from the extravagant claims set up for him 
by Biddle and others, has come to believe that he was a mendac- 
ious impostor. We cannot think that possible, for Sebastian 
Cabot could not have deceived to so great an extent such excel- 
lent judges of men as the statesmen at the courts of Spain and 
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England. It was not an age of candoar, and Sebastian Cabot 
was the child of his age, no better and no worse than his sur- 
roundings. 

Sir Clements Markham gives to Mr. S. E. Dawson the credit 
of having beQn the first to point out, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Canada in 1894, the important bearing of the 
variation of the compass upon Cabot's course and consequent 
landfall. He differs, however, from Mr. Dawson as to Scatari 
island which he thinks cannot have been Cabot's St. John, while 
he concurs in believing that, as a landfall, Labrador is out of the 
question. The paper is an excellent and thorough one. That,, 
however, might have been expected from a writer so well 
equipped upon geographical questions as the President of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

We shall not dwell long upon the contributions of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Howley and Judge Prowse to this controversy. 
They have been conceived in a style unsuited to the discussion 
of a purely historical question. Both writers warmly insist on 
the existence of ''an immemorial tradition" of a landfall on 
Newfoundland, but the first claims the tradition for Cape St. 
John and the second for Bonavista. These points are 140 miles 
apart and opinions so divergent cannot be " immemorial tradi- 
tions." Only two other Newfoundland writers have to our 
knowledge treated (during recent years) this subject ; one holds 
to a landfall at Cape Breton and the other advocates the claims 
of Labrador. This tradition wants all the necessary marks of 
authority. It is not immemorial, for the map of 1544 antedates 
it by nearly 100 years. It is not general, for it was unknown on 
the continent of Europe and in fact it is not at the present 
moment universally held even on the island of Newfoundland. 
The statue of Leif Erickson in Boston and the three cent jubilee 
postage stamp of Newfoundland commemorate very problemat- 
ical occurrences ; to wit, the landing of the Northmen in Boston 
and the landfall of Cabot at Bonavista. 

The last paper on our list is the presidential address at the 
meeting of the Royal Society of Canada in June last. This has 
been published separately in advance of the issue of the volume 
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of transactions. There are some novelties in the address. The 
landfall is, for the first time, supposed to have been inside the 
Qulf cf St. Lawrence ; at Mount Squirrel, thirty-five miles down 
on the inner ahore of the island of Cape Breton. By going inside 
the gulf for a landfall we make Prince Edward Island possible 
as Cabot's Island of St. John, and Cabot is then supposed to have 
sailed round the gulf through Northumberland Strait inside of 
Anticosti and out at Belle-Isle, in this way becoming the dis- 
coverer of Old Canada nearly forty years before Cartier. The 
difliculty of this theory is that it nciakes Cabot sail between St 
Paul and Cape Kay without seeing either, — a very difiScult feat 
considering the height of the land. To suppose that Cabot sailed 
across the Atlantic and, without seeing land, accidentally hit the 
very eye of a strait only forty miles wide between the island of 
St. Paul and Cape Hay, so as not to see land upon either side, is 
an undue strain upon faith. A most original and ingenious argu- 
ment is also advanced to prove that the landfall was about lat. 
48^ or 47^. It is based on the supposed fact that Soncino thought 
the great bend of the Tanais was south of Bristol, and that it was 
so put down by Ptolemy. The contrary is, however, the case, 
for in Ptolemy 8 Atlas the great bend of the Tanais is at 56"" or 
4t 30' north of Bristol. The argument, therefore, would, if sound, 
work the reverse way of its author's intention and would exclude 
both Cape Breton and Newfoundland as possible landfalls, and 
of necessity Prince Edward Island ivould be out of the question. 
The long and very active discussion of the Cabot voyages 
carried on throughout the last twenty years has not been without 
result. At first everything was in dispute. Now the years 1497 
and 1498 are generally accepted and the two voyages are dis- 
tinguished one from the other. The nationality of both Cabots 
is ascertained to the satisfaction of nearly everybody, while if 
the landfall is still the subject of controversy, we may content 
ourselves by calling to mind that only within the last few years 
has the landfall of Columbus at Watling's Island met with 
general acceptance, and although scholars almost universally 
have adopted it, there are some who are still willing to go 
over the whole controversy again and start a new island as 
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-cheerfully as many are willing to start a new cape for John 
Cabot to have landed upon. 

The year 1892 was Columbus year ; 1897 was Cabot year. 
The disputed points regarding the Cabots have given rise to an 
extensive literature. Mr. Winship is librarian of the well-known 
Carter-Brown Library at Providence, R I., and besides the 
Providence libraries he has consulted the Boston Public Library 
-and the library of Harvard University. The division " A " of 
his bibliography has about one hundred entries, and is devoted 
to the sources of information regarding the Cabots. It includes 
both works printed in the sixteenth century and later books 
in which Cabot documents appear. Section '' B " contains " books 
^and lesser writings which relate to John and Sebastian Cabot 
or to the controversies which are associated with their names." 
There are valuable bibliographical notes to both sections. The 
lists of works are probably as complete as they can be made in 
America. 

The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents : Travels and 
ExploratioTis of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 
1610-1791. The original French, Latin and Italian Texts, 
with English Translations and Notes. Illustrated by Por- 
traits, Maps and Facsimiles. Edited by Reuben Qold 
Thwaites, Secretary of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Vol. Ill to vol. X: Acadia, Quebec, Hurons, 
Cape Breton. Cleveland, Ohio : The Burrows Brothers* 
Company. 1897. 

The stupendous task of reprinting the whole of the Jesuit 
Kelations, together with an English translation now made for the 
first time, is progressing steadily. Two volumes appeared in 
1896, eight in 1897, and it is understood to be the hope oi the 
publishers to issue a volume monthly until the work is completed. 
It will probably run into seventy volumes. Mr. Thwaites and 
his staff have certainly undertaken a huge labour. 

As yet no new material has been printed. First we have in 
the volumes now under review the completion of the narrative of 
the abortive Jesuit mission in Nova Scotia In volume IV the 
scene changes to Quebec, and the greater part of the subsequent 
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volumes are devoted to the reports of the superior, Father 
LeJeune, and to those of his subordinate, Father Br^beuf , the 
leader of the Huron mission. The writings of Father Br^beuf 
are of the utmost importance for the early history of the pro- 
vince of Ontario, the scene of the most dramatic episode of the 
Jesuit missions in North America ; yet they have never before 
been done into English in their entirety as they will be when 
this work is completed. The late Mr. James McFie Hunter, of 
Barrie, Ontario, began this needed work of translation, and what 
he did is now printed by Mr. Thwaites, but he died before finish- 
ing his translation. 

A contrast is observable in the estimate of the character of 
the Indians by the Jesuit fathers. Father Biard, in Acadia or 
Nova Scotia, praises the Indians of that region. The good father 
does for the Indians what Tacitus did for the Germans. He 
idealizes them, and is always extolling their virtues to rebuke 
the corresponding vices of his own countrymen. Indian laziness 
is only happy content and freedom from the French hurry and 
worry. The superstition which led the Indians to decorate the 
tombs of their dead with their most valuable possessions is to 
Father Biard freedom from the French vice of " cursed avarice." 
Br6beuf on the shores of the Georgian Bay paints the Hurons, 
on the contrary, in rather dark colours. It may be a difference 
in character between the aborigines of Nova Scotia and those of 
Ontario, or it may be a difference of temperament in the inter- 
preters of Indian traits. Father Biard was very human. His 
writings show that he had a feeling for the beauty of nature 
and he had, too, great common sense. He combats the idea that 
it is enough to baptize the Indians, in order to make them Chris- 
tians, and says that they must first be taught and trained (III: 
141, 149). Br^beuf s mould was that of the fanatic and would- 
be martyr ; he courted death. His ideals to the average good man 
will seem strained, his sympathy with human nature slight. His 
perfect sincerity was to have a terrible trial and to bring him 
to a martyr's death. With all his virtues he was wanting in 
common sense. The following passage could never have been 
written by Biard : 
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'* Father Daniel hit upon, the plan of quieting a little child, crying in its- 
mother's arms, by having it make the sign of the Cross. And indeed, one 
day when I had just been teaching the catechism to them m our cabin, this 
child made us laugh ; its mother was carrying it in her arms and was going 
out, but as soon as she reached the door, it began to cry so that she was 
compelled to turn back ... I then got it to make . . . the sign of the 
Cross and it immediately began to laugh and to jump for joy. I saw the 
same child, another time, cryins hard because it had had its finger frozen, 
but it quieted down and laughed as soon as they had it make the sign of the 
Cross." (X: 20-24). 

Mr. Thwaite's tenth volume leaves us with the tragedy of 
the Huron mission still undreamed of. In future volumes the 
tale will unfold itself with the dramatic completeness of a play. 

No doubt the greater part of the material contained in these 
Relations is authentic and trustworthy, and they certainly form 
a chapter in the history of the Society ot Jesus of fascinating 
interest. Our knowledge of the natives of this country would 
be much less were it not for the acute and trained observers 
who wrote the Relations. These records have, however, greater 
faults than that of sometimes being merely tedious. M. de 
Rochemonteix has told us with great candour that the reports 
of the missionaries were edited and expurgated in France. Only 
the saintly and heroic aspects were permitted to appear. The 
naweti of the Relations has therefore been spoiled ; yet withal, 
what would we not give for just such experiences chronicled by 
Augustine and his fellow-monks of the Roman mission to 
England ? 

Of the editor's work on this edition one must speak in 
terms of praise so uniform as to appear undiscriminating. The 
translations are improving as the work goes on and the trifling 
mistakes in the notes are fewer. The editorial stafi has now 
been strengthened by adding the well-known bibliographer, 
Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits, of the Lenox library. If querulous 
criticism may be offered one would suggest that the numerous 
errors which the original writers made might be pointed out in 
notes. The headings of the pages leave something to be desired. 
It would be a great convenience if the legend at the top of each 
page told something of what is to be found in the text. In any 
case the old error of calling what is really Br^beuf s Relation by 
the name of Le Jeune, Br^beuf s superior, ought not to be con- 
tinued throughout. 
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True Stories of New England Captives, carried to Canada 
during the old French and Indian wars. By C. Alice Baker. 
Cambridge, (Mass.) : The Author. 1897. Pp.407. (Illus- 
trated.) 

In examining any work which represents years of solid 
research, one is curious about the author's motive in undertaking 
it. This may have been the desire, in hackneyed phrase, " to 
extend the field df knowledge," or it may have been to carry out 
a favourite hobby. More rarely the study has been set afoot by 
some impulse given to the writer's imagination. In Miss Baker's 
•case, one is pleased to recognize the latter and higher force. Her 
preface without waste of language puts the reader at once in 
possession of her main idea*. 

**A8 often as I have read in the annals of the early settlers of New 
England the pathetic words ' Carried captive to Canada whence they came 
not back,' I have longed to know the fate of the captives. The wish has 
become a purpose and I have taken upon myself a mission to open a door 
for their return. " 

This statement claims attention at the outset because it gives 
a clue to the volume. Miss Baker treats of typical captives, one 
by one, for the sake of presenting their sufferings, their fortitude, 
and the other qualities or events which give the flavour of 
romance to history. Politics and social usage are, of course, 
involved, but her main design is to portray persons. She is not 
tempted to turn aside even by the great race-contest for the 
control of North America. 

Reading between the lines one also discerns, or thinks he can 
discern, a slight outcrop of family feeling. For instance. Miss 
Baker, in her essay on Hertel de Rouville, takes a view of his 
character which will hardly find favour with the patriotic 
antiquary of New England. With graceful persiflage she thus 
accounts for her lenience. During the Deerfield raid, in February, 
1703-4, a wounded French oflicer was brought into John Sheldon's 
house where the captives were awaiting orders to march. 

** In his agony he called piteously for water. Mrs. Catlin ralHed his head 
and tenderly moistened his fevered lips. Reproached by a neighbour for this 
kindness to their enemy, she answered * K thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink. ' W hen the captives were gathered together for 
the march, Mrs. Catlin was left behind — tradition says, in return for her 
compassion. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. I like to 
thinK that the wounded officer may have been Hertel de Rouville's young 
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brother, and that that humane act, distilled through the blood of succeeding 
generationB, has inspired me with the wish to present the Hertels in a more 
uvourable light than that in which we, of New England, are accustomed to 
yiew them." 

One feels sure that ** distilled through the blood of succeed- 
ing generations" implies descent from Mrs. Catlin, and there are 
many touches which go to show that Miss Baker, whether by 
origin or by local interest, is in close sympathy with her heroes and 
heroines. We do not mean that she is their unswerving panegy- 
rist, but that her sympathy has made long toil a labour of love. 

One other general feature of this book should be emphasized, 
viz., Miss Baker's friendly feeling towards the Eoman Catholic 
clergy of Canada, past and present. She inscribes her volume to 
them in the following words : 

''To the memory of those nuns and priests who sheltered and protected 
our captives in Canada, and to their successors by whom I have been kindly 
helped in my work, these narratives are affectionately dedicated." 

When one adds that her first pages are occupied with an indict- 
ment of the whites for ill-usage of the redskins, it becomes clear 
that partizanship is excluded. One might search from Florida 
to Labrador without finding a more fair-minded historian than 
Miss Baker. 

The raids which formed a part of Frontenac's policy are an apt 
illustration of seventeenth-century morals.' In the first half of that 
age Europe was engaged in a so-called religious war which would 
disgrace the Matabele or the Afridi. When one meets in the 
mast civilized portion of the world such atrocities as the sack of 
Magdeburg and the ravages of condottieri like Mansfeld and 
Bernard of Saxe- Weimar, the massacres of the wilderness seem 
less remarkable. The capture and destruction of Schenectady, 
Salmon Falls and Casco Bay are dreadful to look back upon, but 
the sufferings caused by border warfare affected a smaller propor- 
tion of the population than was in South Germany, let us say, 
swept into the whirlpool of the Thirty Years' War. People 
whose historical reading is limited to the annals of this continent 
may be excused for thinking that the utmost bound of cruelty is 
reached in the stories of war-whoop and tomahawk. The fact is^ 
that the military operations of Europe at about the same period 
differ from the savagery of Fix>ntenac's band chiefly in grandeur 
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of scale and in the neglect to protract torture when no ulterior 
purpose could be served. At the very best, however, the captives 
were led away from New England under ghastly circumstances. 
Family and friends had perished under their eyes. Not even 
Madame de Lafayette, whose grandmother, mother and sister, were, 
during the terror, guillotined upon the same day, could have been 
more lacerated. If they survived the long northward march, they 
found themselves half starved and half- naked in a land where the 
inhabitants spoke an alien tongue and worshipped according to 
a rite which New Englanders had been taught to believe idola- 
trous. Coeur de Lion, Andr6 Ch^nier, Silvio Pellico, surpass 
these poor settlers in picturesqueness without equalling them in 
their woes. A propos of one Deerfield youth, Samuel Williams, 

Miss Baker has this passage : 

'* I wondered, as I sat there putting the ends of the story together, 
whether it was all so dreadful to the boy as it seems to us ; whether, as he 
waded from Jacques LeBer's house to school, through that Canadian winter, 
he was ever gay and merry like other boys and snowb^ed and frolicked on his 
anowshoes ; or whether the thought of his mother slain, his father far away, his 
brothers and sisters scattered he knew not where, haunted him day and night. '» 

While the mood of this particular youngster cannot be repro- 
duced with certainty, one may be sure that the lot of the ordinary 
prisoner was far from intolerable. Cervantes toiling in the galleys 
of Algiers is a captive of one type ; the New Englander detained 
in Canada is a captive of quite another. The Samuel Williams 
to whom Miss Baker has just been referring was lodged in the 
family of the Seigneur de Seuneville, the then richest merchant 
iu Montreal. As a probable proselyte he was an object of tender 
interest and doubtless, when he was docile, received great 
kindness. In his case the process of conversion was more tedious 
than usual. Indeed, when his schoolmaster found that Samuel 
would not voluntarily cross himself, " he struck him with a cruel 
whip and made him get down on his knees for an hour." After 
a short course of this nature, the boy gave way for a while, only 
to resume his Puritanism at the first opportunity. Exchanges 
and ransoms were often effected and Samuel Williams had a 
chance to go home. Attempts, both spiritual and temporal, were 
made to keep him in Montreal. He was threatened with hell if 
he went back, whereas, if he remained, a pension from the king 
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and a legacy from LeBer should be his. '* It is a relief/' says 
Miss Baker, ''to remember that neither promise of preferment nor 
the fear of poverty on earth and of hell hereafter could keep him 
from home and native land." 

Samuel Williams resisted the Roman Catholic clergy. He is 
thus an exception to the general rule, that Miss Baker's heroes 
and heroines remained in Canada and entered the Latin com- 
munion. It must be remembered that she deals, not with those 
who were ransomed or exchanged, but with those who were 
" carried captive to Canada whence they came not back." A 
large part of them were deported at an early age and 
easily fell in with the habits and religious observances of the 
French. A good many maidens and widows of nubile years 
received French or Indian husbands. Miss Baker has searched 
parish registers with diligence and despite, we imagine, many a 
cvl de sac, for traces of the children. Occasionally captives 
struck up a match among themselves. Thus, to take one par- 
ticularly interesting case, she has found near Oka a farm still 
inhabited by Jean Baptiste Baizenne, great-great-grandson of 
Josiah Rising and Abigail Nims. The original grant was made 
in 1720, and the estate has been held in the family without a 
break. This same instance shows how difficult the process 
of identifying the captives has been. Often they were adopted 
into Indian families and given Indian surnames. Later on the 
priests added the name of their French godparents, and the 
baptismal Tom, Dick and Harry of New England jrielded to the 

saints of the calendar. This Abigail Nims 

*' was baptized as Elizabeth, in Montreal, and was said to be ' living in the 
-cabin of a squaw of the mountain.' Of the Mission of the Mountain and its 
suocessive transference to the Sault au BeooUet and to the Lake of the Two 
Mountains I then knew nothing. As I chased her from record to record, 
the little Elizabeth flitted before me like an elf, appearing as Elizabeth 
Stebbin, Elizabeth Eanaskwa, Elizabeth Sahiak, E&zabeth TSatc^Saoh. 
When I finally ran her down as Elizabeth Naim, married to a rollow- 
-captive, Ignace Raizenne, I had no difficulty in recognizing the two little 
playmates who were living opposite each other in Deerfield on the morning 
of February 29th, 1704." 

By far the strongest and most important impression which 

one gathers from Miss Baker's book is that of the unremitting 

pains taken by priests and nuns to insure the captives' change of 
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faith. This has already been hinted at in the matter of Samuel 
Williams. Examples might be indefinitely multiplied were it 
necessary to prove this point in detail. Miss Baker has a delicate 
task in holding a fair balance between what is admirable in the 
Catholic clergy and what is open to some criticism. She quite 
appreciates the conviction, zeal, and tenderness of those to whom 
she dedicates her volume. Still she is above cloaking: the part of 
mission priests in the Abenaki raids. 

*' The scene at Father Thury's miBsion on the departure of these war- 
parties was one of great religious excitement. The warriors crowded the 
chapel, seeking confession and absolution as if going to certain death, and 
when these savage crusaders, hideous in fresh war-paint, set out from the 
mission, headed by their priest, their women and children threw themselves 
on their knees before the altar and, relieving each other by detachments, 
counted their beads continually from daybreak till nightfall, beseeching 
Jesus, the Saints and the Blessed Virgin in the holy war. The infant towns 
of eastern New England received a baptism of blood at tlie hands of the 
Abenaki converts which was sanctioned and encouraged by their mission 
priests." 

Conduct of this sort Miss Baker classes with the witch persecu- 
tion of New England as proof of seventeenth-century intolerance. 
The passage quoted appears in the early part of her essay on 
Esther Wheelwright, who became Mother Superior of the 
Ursulines at Quebec. The nurture of this child was very uncom- 
mon. A descendant of Oliver CromwelVs friend, John Wheel- 
wright, she was carried off from her home in Wells, Maine, on 
August 10th, 1703. She was seven years old at the time and 
remained at an Abenaki wigwam on the Upper Kennebec till 
she had forgotten her English. After six years in the woods,. 
Father Bigot carried her to Quebec and brought her to the notice 
of Vaudreuil. She was taken into the governor's family and 
thence transferred to the pension of the Ursulines. Eventually 
she reached the head of that order in Quebec and represented the 
community in its dealings with General Murray. A personage of 
still greater fame in the Canadian church, Joseph-Octave Plessis,. 
was a grandson of Martha French, one of the Deerfield captives 
who settled at St. Laurent near Montreal. Miss Baker's sketch 
entitled " A Scion of the Church in Deerfield " gives a very fair 
account of Plessis' character and career. Of those engaged in 
the conversion of the captives and in watching their welfare,. 
Father Mariel comes first. 
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The greater part of Miss Baker's writing is so good that we 
have small compunction in pointing out a few of the slips inci- 
dental to a long and detailed book. Page 9 : "In 1498 Sebastian 
Cabot carried to King Henry the Seventh three savages as 
trophies of his discoveries in North America^" This statement is 
not in accord with the best recent opinion on the subject of the 
Cabotian voyages. On page 87 it is said, incorrectly, that Notre 
Dame, in Montreal, is a cathedral. On page 128 the Jesuit house 
of Notre Dame des Anges at Quebec is said to have been built 
"towards the middle of the seventeenth century." If one is 
looking for a round number it was built much nearer 1625 than 
1650. On page 148 a misprint seems to have crept into the 
account of Captain Stoddard's expedition in 1713. In one sent- 
ence the party is made to leave Albany on the 22nd of January, 
and in the next to arrive at Quebec on the 16 th of the same 
month. On page 82 Jeanne Le Ber is called her father's only 
daughter, whereas on page 197 she is cisiUed his eldest daughter and 
special reference is made to her other sisters. A similar loose- 
ness occurs in regard to Esther Wheelwright who, in a note (p. 50), 
is said to have spent six years with the savages, while (p. 52) 
" the five years of forest life " refers to the same period. Miss 
Baker appears to be a trifle "ofi her beat" in allusions to European 
history. On page 155 she begins a paper on John Sheldon with a 
purple patch about Plymouth. It was not here that ''false 
Philip of Spain on his way to his luckless wedding " landed, but at 
Southampton. And the Black Prince brought his " royal captives 
after Poitiers" to Sandwich, not Plymouth. On page 199 Versailles, 
rather than Fontainebleau, should be taken as the typical seat of 
Louis XIV's court. Hugh Oapet was not "elected king" at 
Noyon (p. 212) though he was consecrated there. The choice 
took place at Senlis. 

The reader will see that these errata have little bearing oa 
the main theme. One feels much more disposed to congratulate 
Miss Baker on the whole of her work than to criticize any 
part of it. The typography and illustrations are admirable and 
comport well with a piece of investigation which is at once 
learned, careful and useful. 

4 ; ' 
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The Oladv>in Manusci^iptSy with an introduction and a sketch 
of the conspiracy of Pontiac, by Charles Moor. Lansing, 
Mich.: Robert Smith Printing Co.. 1897. Pp. 84. 

This volume contains (1) a sketch of the life of Major Glad- 
win, the hero of the siege of Detroit, based upon facts ascer- 
tained, now for the first time, by the investigations of the author ; 
(2) a paper on Henry Gladwin and the Conapiraxiy of Pontiac, 
republished from Harper's Magazine for June, 1897; (3) a number 
of documents (letters, declarations, etc.,) bearing upon the siege of 
Detroit and on Major Gladwin's personal history. Mr. Moor has 
evidently spared no pains in collecting his facts, and has been 
successful in throwing some new light, not only upon Gladwin 
himself, who has hitherto been little more than a name, but also 
upon the interesttng episode of the siege of Detroit. 

Henry Gladwin, bom in 1730, was a scion of a good English 
county family. He embraced the profession of a soldier ; and, as 
might have been anticipated from his conduct of the defence of 
Detroit, had already before that date seen a good deal of Indian 
warfare. In 1766 he shared in Braddock's expedition, and was 
wounded in the defeat at Little Meadows. His conduct seems to 
have attracted the favourable notice of his superior officers. In 
1760 he was ordered to take charge of an expedition from New 
York, by way of Fort Pitt, to relieve Niagara. There he arrived 
in 1761 ; and thence, in company with Sir William Johnson, pro- 
ceeded to Detroit, in August of the same year. Receiving leave 
of absence he sailed to England and was married on March 30th, 
1762. In the following August he was again at Detroit as com- 
mandant. It was in the next spring that he received information 
of the proposed attack of the Indians, not from a beautiful Ojib- 
way girl, as the somewhat romantic story relates to which Park- 
man has given currency, but more probably, as Mr. Moor points 
out, from an Ottawa Indian. In the narrative of the siege, the 
most important new point made by our author is the complicity 
of the French settlers in the designs of Pontiac. 

^* It has been assumed," says Mr. Moor, *' that the French at Detroit 
were the victims of the Pontiac conspiracy only to a less degree than were the 
English. It is true that there were a few prudent French farmers who gave 
to Grladwin what assistance they could give without drawing down upon them- 
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selves the enniity of the Lidians, but it was generally believed among the 
French that the English would soon be driven out of New France, and that 
the French king would again be their monarch. . . . It is not surprising 
that the French traders and wood-rangers at Detroit should have seized upon 
Pontiac's war to despoil their ancient enemies and their conquerors of less 
than three years' sanding. The only cause for surprise is that the French 
did not from the start openly make common cause with Pon* iac. That they 
secretly gave aid and encouragement to the Indians was repeatedly charged 
by Gladwin. The convincing proof of his assertions is to be found in the 
official reports of inquiries he caused to be held at Detroit during the siege, 
reports which after more than a century and a quarter of oblivion, have been 
found and made available by one of Gladwin's descendants.* 1 he problem 
for Gladwin was to hold out at Detroit until both the French and the Indians 
could be convinced that the French Government could not assist them and 
that the peace with England was definite and lasting." 

Soon after the conclusion of the siege, Gladwin returned to 
England. Under date of New York, Oct. 15th, 1764, Gage, the 
Commander-in-Chief, writes recommending Major Gladwin, whose 
private affairs are taking him back to England, to the good 
offices of the Secretary of War. Gladwin's military career, how- 
ever, had now come to an end. He settled down to the life of an 
English country gentleman. A draft of a letter written by him 
to General Gage, from Stubbing, Entrland, in February, 1774, gives 

a pleasing impression of the man : 

** I am prone to thank you for your friendly and good advice, and I begin 
to think I am as bad a politician as a courtier. To give you an instance of 
the latter : . When I was presented to the King to thank him for the rank he 
gave me, I was asked how long I had been in town. 1 replied ' three weeks. ' 
George West, who stood at my elbow, told me 1 should have said just arrived, 
but as I went to Court only upon that occasion, and thought it probable that 
I should never go there again, I conceived there was no harm in speaking the 
truth. 

*Mn regard to my politics, you find me just as 1 left you in America, 
which may suffice to show you that I am not calculated to push myself in the 
world. Besides I am now engaged in another scene, being very happy in a 
good . . . wife and two Uttie children, upon a small paternal estate, and 
am fond of farming and rural amusements. As to company, I keep but 
little, because I cannot afford to live in the stile of my neighbours. Never- 
theless 1 am happy and content. From this account of myself, I daresay you 
will not be surprised when I tell you that I should prefer a small sinecure 
government at home to all future expectations in the army." 

The impression of Major Gladwin which Mr. Moor's investi- 
gations afford us, is that of a brave, prudent, simple and modest 
English gentleman — an impression certainly not in harmony with 
the extract from one of Gladwin's letters, printed by Parkman,"(- 
in which Gladwin seems to advocate the diabolical plan of exter- 

*TheBe docaments Mr. Moor has printed in the latter part of bis volume. 
fContpiraey of Pontiae, vol. II., p. 109. 
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minating the Indians " by permitting a free sale of rum." But 
when this passage is read in connection with the context of the 
whole letter, as contained in the volume under review, one sees 
that the writer is really urging a peaceful accommodation with 
the natives, and uses the expression quoted to emphasize the 
undesirability of entering upon a war of extermination. On the 
22nd day of June, 1794, as his monument in Winkerworth 
church attests. General Gladwin departed this life in the 62nd 
year of his age. 

The Literary History of the American Revolution, 1763-1873. 
By Moses Coit Tyler. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1897. 2 vols. Pp. xxxii; 522 ; xx ; 526. 

History and Historiettea : United ETapire Loyalists. By Ed- 
ward Harris. Toronto: William Brigg8,1897. Pp. 18. 

Before the Coming of the Loyalists, By C. Haight. Toronto : 
Haight & Company, 1897. Pp. 24. 

The American Revolution was, in reality, a sti^uggle between 
two opposing schools of political thought. The revolutionist 
party in America were, in the first stages of the movement at 
least, the allies of the whig party in England. As Mr. Lecky 
has pointed out, when Montgomery fell before Quebec, his death 
was lamented on the floor of the British House of Commons, as 
if he had been the most ardent of British patriots. The party 
favourable to the limitation of the royal prerogative saw, almost 
gladly, the storm rising in America, for it proved that they were 
right, and that the policy of the King was unwise and ruinous. 
The success of the American Revolution was the success also of 
the whig principle, which in the end prevailed in English politi- 
cal life. The fact, indeed, is that the revolutionists helped to 
win more for the British, in one sense, than they won for them- 
selves. In England the whig victory meant an executive 
responsible from day t^ day to the representatives of the people. 
In America the executive was modelled upon that of the earlier 
years of George III, and was given an independence that the 
Crown has long since lost in England. 

Professor Tyler's book is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the American Revolution. A vast amount of pam- 
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phlet literature marked the period, and much of it is very good. 
It was the golden age of the political pamphlet, just as to-day 
is the age of the newspaper, and Defoe, Swift, Dr. Johnson and 
other great authors of the eighteenth century lent their genius 
to this unworthy, if remunerative, form of literary composition. 
It was also the period of elaborate satire in verse, after the pattern 
of Juvenal, and of the best epistolary style. All three forms 
of literature are largely represented in Professor Tyler's volumes. 
Sermons and songs were also among the forces that went to 
mould public opinion and in which it has been stereotyped for 
the instruction of future ages. Professor Tyler has read a huge 
mass of materifid for these two volumes, as the bibliography at 
the end of the second shows, and the preparation has taken 
him a matter of twenty years. The result of this long and 
careful labour is a book well thought out, temperate in tone, and 
indispensable to the student of the period. 

The portions of the work that concern this review are the 
chapters on the loyalist literature, especially that of the later 
period, when reconciliation with the mother country was no 
longer possible, and the writers were for the most part future 
settlers in Canada under the familiar name to us of " United 
Empire Loyalists." Professor Tyler does full justice to the 
motives and arguments as well as to the literary attainments of 
the loyalist writers. He points out that they were by no means 
the party of negation and obstruction. They, no less than their 
opponents, saw that reform in the administration of the colonies 
from England was needed; the difference between the two 
parties is concisely put by Professor Tyler when he says that 
the aim of the loyalists was "reform through reconciliation 
rather than reform through separation." The persecutions that 
these writers underwent at the hands of the majority in power 
are not concealed or palliated. Indeed Professor Tyler's sym- 
pathies seem almost to be on their side in the struggle. He 
speaks of the year 1783 as 

*'a year so exhilarating to the majority of the American people, ao aad 
and 80 fatal to a minority of them, but a minority in part composed of men 
as noble as ever manned a forlorn hope or went down for a sacred idea." 
(Vol. I., p. 3B6). 
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Professor Tyler notices a change in the tone of the loyalist 
writings during the second half of the period. They appeal less 
to reason, more to emotion ; ar^ment has proved unavailing to 
convince the stiff-necked rebels, and henceforth recourse is had 
to satire, invective, and passionate declamation. Joseph Stans- 
bury and Jonathan Odell are the chief verse-writers on the 
loyalist side, and both took refuge in Nova Scotia after the 
treaty of 1783 with thousands of others. The former, however, 
a festive humorous soul, pined for his old haunts and eventu- 
ally returned to New York. Odell was of sterner stuff. He 
had distinguished himself as a writer of biting satire, and dis- 
daining compromise or apology he remained to the day of his 
death a determined enemy of the Republic, " a proud, gritty 
member of a political party that had been defeated, but never 
conquered or convinced." 

In his preface Professor Tyler deplores the long " race feud ** 
which the American Revolution has involved and says : 

'* I must confess, that in the book now offered to the public, I have 
written a new history of the origin and growth and culnunation of this 
race feud, so far as I am able to do so, in the simple service of historic 
truth, and without permitting myself to be turned this way or that way bv 
any consideration touching Sie practical consequences that might result 
either from fidelity or from infidelity to m^ duty as a historian. At the 
same time, I now greatly mistake the case if one practical consequence of 
this history, so far as it may find readers at all, shall not be irenic, rather 
than polemic — namely the promotion of a better understanding, of a deeper 
respect, of a kindlier mood, on both sides of the ocean, among the descen- 
dants of those determined men who so bitterly differed in opinion, so 
fiercely fought, and, in their anger, so widely parted company, a century 
and a quarter ago." 

These are noble words and when we remember that the voice 
of him who writes them is daily heard by the youth of a great 
university, we see what powerful influences are working for 
peace and good will. 

Mr. Edward Harris in his pamphlet shows himse f a suc- 
cessor to the loyalist writers of the second half of the period dis- 
cussed by Professor Tyler, in that he deals in invective, and 
appeals to passion rather than to reason. He gives some amus- 
ing details of the early life in the backwoods of New Brunswick 
as related to him by his parents and grandparents. These are 
more entertaining and profitable reading than his indictment of 
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the Americans, and such sneers as the allusion to " Washington 
and his Ring." 

Mr. C. Haight's Before the Coming of the Loyaliata is a calm 
statement of some of the injustice perpetrated by the successful 
revolutionary party in and after the war of independence upon 
their loyalist brethren. He does not pretend that many cruelties 
were not practised by the British and loyalists also by way of 
reprisal, and it is rather regretfully that he thinks it necessary 
now to remind his hearers of the quarrel of a century ago. But 
the wrongs of the loyalists, he complains, have never been 
admitted or repented of by the Americans, and common justice 
demands that they shall not be glossed over and forgotten while 
the injustice and oppression of King George the Third are still 
a favourite theme of American jingoes. 


The Westward Movement : The Colonies and the Republic west 
of the Alleghanies, 17G3-1798, with full cartographical 
illustrations from contemporary sourcea By Justin Win- 
sor. Boston : Houghton, MifSin & Company, 1897. Pp. 
viii ; 695. 

The Winnvng of the West By Theodore Roosevelt. Volume 
IV., Louisiana and the Northwest, 1791-1807. New York 
and LoAdon. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1896. Pp. vi.; 363. 

The Centennial Cdebration of the Eva/mation of Detroit by the 
British, July 11, 1796— July 11, 1896. Report of the 
Proceedings. Detroit : Printed for the Committee. Pp. 179. 

Mr. Justin Winsor's book has a pathetic interest as appearing 
after his lamented death. He discusses fairly the disputes which 
led to the retention of the ports on the great lakes, and he calls 
his book " a story of how much of our territorial integrity we 
owe to British forbearance, when the false-hearted diplomacy of 
France and Spain would have despoiled us." Mr. Winsor ven- 
tures upon the disputed ground of the real intentions of the 
Quebec Act and takes a view of its purport quite the opposite of 
that in Mr. Coffin's monograph upon the subject, which he does 
not quote. According to Mr. Winsor, the Quebec Act was a deep- 
laid plan to prevent the expansion westward of the English 
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<x>lonie8 and to shut them in as the French had wished, between 
the Alleghany mountains and the sea. 

The most critical aspect of this westward movement in the 
United States was the inevitable conflict with the Indians which 
it involved and continued to involve for nearly a century. By 
the treaty of 1782 the Indians found themselves once more trans- 
ferred without their own consent to new masters. The French 
had yielded the west to Great Britain, Qreat Britain now yielded 
it to the United States. The Indians themselves were not con- 
flulted, and with scant respect for Indian claims American settlers 
were occupying the western lands. It is little wonder that an 
Indian war ensued, and little wonder, too, that Great Britain had 
some qualms about abandoning her old allies to the new 
republic. 

These troubled relations regarding the frontier posts between 
Canada and the United States are the subject of a large part of 
Mr. Winsor's narrative. He is not always accurate, indeed his 
work is singularly inaccurate in minor details ; he almost never 
gives authorities for anything but maps and illustrations ; yet 
his work is of great value as being calm and impartial in spirit. 

Like everything else Mr. Boose velt has written., the last volume 
of the " Winning of the West" is pleasant reading. The narra- 
tive is lucid, direct, and well constructed, but strongly marked by 
that spirit of aggressive jingoism with which the author s name 
has been so intimately associated of late years. He scarcely 
professes a show of impartiality where Great Britain is con- 
cerned. 

Only the first two chapters, covering about one hundred pages 
and describing St. Clair's defeat and Wayne's successful cam- 
paign, have any relation to Canadian affairs. At the outset Mr. 
Roosevelt tells his readers very truthfully and even eloquently 

that 

''In actual life the victors win in spite of brutal blunders and repeated 
checks. Watched near by while the fight stamps to and fro, the doers and 
the deeds stand out naked and usly. We see all too clearly the blood and 
sweat, the craft and cunning and blind luck,' the raw cruelty and stupidity, 
the shortcomings of heart and hand, the mad abuse of victory. Strands of 
meanness and cowardice are everywhere shot through the warp of lofty and 
generous daring. There are failures bitter and shameful, side by side with 
feats of triumphant prowess.'* 
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Tet it is precisely all this that he fails to set forth in his 
book. After the Revolutionary War the western frontier between 
the United States and Canada was still undetermined. American 
frontiersmen were doing their best for the interests of their 
country, and to Mr. Roosevelt they are but a little lower than 
the angela The frontiersman's " craft, cunning, raw cruelty and 
stupidity" are all condoned or passed over in silance, while the 
"treachery and untrustworthiness of the Indians" are, if any- 
thing, exaggerated. The reason of course is that the Indians, 
after the Revolution, continued to war on the new "United 
States" as a result, it was chfiirged, of British crooked dealing. 
After admitting that McEee and other "British agents" did 
advise the Indians to make peace with the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt says that " the British were really the mainstay and 
support of the Indians in their warfare." As a proof of this he 
cites from the Canadian Archives Francis Lafontaine's account 
for " sundries furnished to the Indians," which contains a charge 
for " 50 lbs. fine powder and 100 lbs. ball," but omits to state 
that this account was paid by the Indians themselves " on the 
division of their clothing"; he fails to point out too that as 
hunting was their chief means of subsistence ammunition was 
even more necessary to them than their clothing which they sold 
to this enterprising trader. On that occasion McEee had plainly 
informed the Indians that he was instructed to consult with them 
as to " what means could be fallen upon consistent with your 
honour and interest to put an end to the fatal disputes between 
you and the United States." This language is condemned by 
Mr. Roosevelt as "guarded"; the phrase *' honour and interest" 
is, he says, objectionable, and we are assured that " such very 
cautious advice was not of a kind to promise peace." 

While Mr. Roosevelt frankly admits that a large proportion 
of the settlers on the frontier wished for war not only because 
they coveted the lands of the Indians but for the sake of the 
money they expected to make out of supplying their own army, 
he throws in the end the whole blame upon the British agents. 

*' The conduct of the Americanfi in the years which closed with Wayne's 
treaty did not shine very brightly ; but the conduct of the British was black 
indeed. On the northwestern frontier they behaved in a way which can 
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scarcely be too harshly stigmatized. This does not apply to the British civil 
and military officers at the Lake Posts ; for they were merely doing their 
duty as they saw it, and were fronting their foes bravely, while with loyal zeal 
they strove to carry out what they understood to be the policy of their supe- 
riors. The ultimate responsibility rested with these superiors, the Crown's 
high advisers, and the King and Parliament they represented. Their treat- 
ment both of the Indians whom they professed to protect and of the Ameri- 
cans with whom thev professed to be friendly, forms one of the darkest 
pages in the annals of the British in America" (p. 97). 

This is Mr. Roosevelt's final judgment. He indeed notices 
Mr. Goldwin Smith's statement : " That the British government 
or anybody by its authority was intriguing with the Indians 
against the Americans seems to be an assertion of which there 
seems to be no proof." He admits that Mr. Goldwin Smith " is 
a student and must be taken seriously," but the Oxford professor 
is informed that " if he will examine the Canadian Archives from 
which I have quoted and the authorities which I cite he will find the 
proof ready to hand." What is the proof ? He cites letters from 
subordinate oflicers of the Indian Department with the skill of a 
special pleader when they seem to support his case, but he omits 
aJl that do not. He fails absolutely to produce evidence involv- 
ing those whom he especially accuses — " the Crown's high 
advisers." The author's anvmua is shown in other ways. " British ' 
agents greet the scalping parties/' is one of his marginal notes^ 
but there is no mention of the scores of American prisoners 
rescued from captivity and perhaps a cruel death by the same 
men. (Lord Dorchester to Mr. Grenville, 21st June, 2Sth Sept, 
1790. Can. Arch. N. 25, p. 504 ; N. 26, p. 377.) 

There can be no doubt that the British government wished 
to remain at peace with the Indians as well as with the United 
States. That it wished to retain influence over the Indians and 
regarded them as possible allies in the event of a future conflict 
with the United States is equally true. The British wished to 
secure for the Indians a neutral strip of territory on the western 
frontier between Canada and the United States. A proposal by 
a Mr. Hammond in 1792 is thus stated by the British Secretary,. 
Mr. Henry Dundas, in a letter to Lord Dorchester : 

"His Majesty's Government and the American States should join in 
securing exclusively to the Indians a certain portion of territory lying between 
and extending the whole length of the lines of their respective frontiers, 
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within which both parties should stipulate not to suffer their subjects to 
retain or acquire any lands whatever." 

What is termed in the language of modem diplomacy " a 
buffer state " would have been founded with the object of 

^' putting an end to the present unhappy contests between the American 
States and the Indians, and for securing a permanent friendship between 
them as well as between those States and Great Britain." 

But Mr. Hamilton, on the part of the United States, refused 

to consider this proposition and curtly replied 

*' that any plan that comprehended anything like a cession of territory, or 
right or aJlowance of any other power to interfere in the disputes with the 
Indians would be considered by this Grovemmont as absolutely impracticable 
and inadmissible." 

The home government showed great consideration for the 
susceptibilities of the United States, and Mr. Dundas even con- 
sidered it necessary to disapprove of Lieutenant-Governor Sim- 
coe's efforts to attract immigration to Upper Canada from the 

United States. 

" Nothing could be more justly offensive to other nations, and especially 
to the United States," he remarked (12th July, 1792,) 'Hhan to make the 
emigration of their subjects a professed and avowed object of our Govern- 
ment." 

A month later (15th August, 1792,) he informed Simcoe, in 
reply to an urgent demand for reinforcements, that 

*Hhe pacific disposition and state of this country and consequent reduction 
of the forces in aid of revenue are a strong objection to an increase of force 
in Canada not absolutely necessary." 

After learning that the proposal for the creation of a " barrier 
state " would not be entertained, Dundas continued to warn Sim- 
coe to avoid the commission of any act which could be construed 

as unfriendly in any respect. 

**His Majesty's servants," he wrote on the 6th December, 1792, "are 
aware of the inconveniences which arise from the want of a final adjustment 
of the boundary between Uis Majesty's dominions and the American States, 
and to effect which they will neglect no means which promise success nor fail 
to seize the most favourable opportunity which may occur for that purpose. 
In the meantime it is almost unnecessary to add that too much care cannot 
be taken, consistently with the protection of His Majesty's subjects and the 
security of the posts in our possession, that in all matters of dispute between 
His Majesty's subjects and those of the American States, the conduct of His 
Majesty's Government in Canada should be such as to preclude the possibility 
of a spirit of ill-humour existing at a time when propositions for the comple- 
tion oi so desirable an object are likely to be brought forward." 

On May 2nd, 1793, Dundas cautioned Simcoe "to keep in 
view the ideas already communicated " respecting relations with 
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the United Stata% and on the 3lBt August, 1793, while commend- 
ing his " vigilance and attention," he observed : — 

** It is necessary you should be on your guard, and it is equally so that 
nothing should arise within either of the two Canadas of which any advan- 
tage can be taken as such by the Americans as they may wish through the 
medium of popuJar prejudice to inflame the public mind against this country. 
No proposition can be more clear than that nothing should be done by Groit 
Britain, or any of her dependencies, to provoke or justify hostilities on their 
part." 

The appearance of a French squadron on the North American 

coast soon after, and the prospect of a Franco- American alliance 

indeed induced the minister to authorize defensive measures. 

The enlistment of two battalions of troops in Canada, subse- 

•quently known as the Royal Canadian volunteers, was authorized, 

as was also the military occupation, when practicable, of York 

and of Long Point Simcoe, however, was informed at the same 

time : — 

** Tou will, nevertheless, be aware that neither the occupation of those 
stations, nor the increase of our forces in the Canadas, can at all render the 
pacific conduct of His Majesty's servants in those provinces the less necessary 
or important." 

Dundas's despatches to Lieutenant-Governor Clark of the 

15th August and 10th December, 1792, and to Lord Dorchester 

on the 17th July, 1793, and 8th January, 15th February, and 4th 

June, 1794, conveyed similar instructions. Lord Dorchester, the 

governor, was less pacific than Dundas. He made an injudicious 

speech to the Indians at Niagara, on February 10th, 1794, and 

he also ordered Simcoe to occupy a position on the Miami river. 

When informed of this Dundas wrote to Dorchester : 

''Tour Lordship must be thoroughly impressed with the great consequence 
which His Majesty's Grovemment attach to the preservation of peace with 
America, and consequently to the avoiding of anything like hostilities in con- 
sequence of dbputes concerning the treaty line and the posts on the American 
side of it in our possession. Your Loxdship, 1 observe, too, is perfectly 
aware that there exists in the American States, a considerable and certainly 
a most violent party whose views seem to be inimical to the real interests of 
their own Government as well as of ours, and whose object appears to be to 
drive all subsisting matters of dispute between the two countries beyond the 
bounds of accommodation. Under these circumstances and without being 
further informed of the reason upon which the measures I am going to men- 
tion were founded, 1 should not deal fairly and candidly by your Lordship, if 
I were not to express my apprehensions that your answer to the message brom 
the Indians of the Upper Country marked G, and your proposing to Colonel 
Simcoe in your Lordship's letter to him, marked C, to occupy nearly the same 
posts on the Miami river which were demolished after the peace, may not 
rather provoke hostilities than prevent them." 
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No hint of this side of the story is to be discovered in Mr. 
Roosevelt's pages. If he has consulted the Canadian Archives as 
carefully as he intimates, it is difficult to see how he can have 
overlooked these documents, or having read them, how he can 
venture the assertion that '' the British, while professing peace 
with the Americans, treacherously incited the Indians to war 
i^gainst them." " The ordinary American histories," he tells us, 
are often " absurdly unjust to England," yet throughout these 
chapters he will be found to be scarcely less unjust himself. 

In Canada we have almost forgotten that Qreat Britain did 
not evacuate Oswego, Detroit, Mackinac, and other points now 
in the United States until long after peace had been concluded at 
the close of the Revolutionary war in 1783. The centennial cele- 
bration of the evacuation of Detroit by the British, of which the 
volume named is the record, is a reminder that the British flag 
waved over Fort Lemoult at Detroit until July 11th, 1796. Vari- 
ous reasons are assigned for the delay of the British in evacuating 
the western posts. In this connection we have an instructive 
contrast between history as declaimed on the platform and history 
as understood by the historian. The speakers at the public 
meeting held in Detroit July 11th, 1896, repeatedly accused Great 
Britain of shameless bad faith in delaying the evacuation. The 
historian. Professor A. C. McLaughlin, of the University of 
Michigan, admits that the delay was justified by American non- 
compliance with the terms of the Treaty of 1783 : 

** Doubtless the Americans had broken the treaty. The treatment of the 
Loyalists forms no bright chapter in our national history. Several States had 
laws on their statute-l^oks wnich prevented the ready recovery of debts by 
British creditors " (p. 174. ) 

Such laws were in contravention of treaty provisions. The 
astute diplomatist Jay admitted in November, 1796, that the 
treaty had been violated daily by some of the States of the 
Union. On the other hand the British were desirous of post- 
poning as long as possible the final surrender of a valuable region. 
They hoped that the new Union would not hold together, and that 
a coveted territory might thus revert to them. 

The charge has been made that the British held the posts 
partly as a basis for inciting the Indians against the new republic 
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in time of peace. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, as we have shown, 
repeats this charge. Professor McLaughlin discussed it before 
the American Historical Association in 1894, and said : 

*' Our historians have customarily made that accusation, and at first sight 
it seems to be justified. But I am glad to be able to state after an exarai- 
tion of the Canadian Archives for the purpose, that England and her ministers 
can be absolutely acquitted of the charge that they desired to foment war in 
the west. I do not mean to assert that they were entirely without responsi- 
bihty for a condition of affairs and a state of mind on the part of the sa vases 
which made hostilities a certainty. But direct instigation is not chargeable 
to English ministers at any time nor to the Canadian authorities until 1794. 
There never was a time when the orders of the home Government to the 
Colonial officials did not explicitly direct that war was to be deprecated and 
the Indians encouraged to keep the peace. Words seem at times inconsistent 
with acts, but the instructions are too frequent and too clear to be denied or 
misconstrued." 

Alexander McKee, the able Deputy Superintendent of Indian 

Affairs at Detroit for the whole of this period, who has been so 

persistently abused by nearly all American writers, is equally 

absolved from blame by Mr. McLaughlin : 

* * Even ^TcKee, the western agent, who has been charged with being an 
arch mischief-maker, was acting under direct instructions and seems to have 
obeyed them. The desire for peace had continued through 1792 and 1793, 
McKoe then at the rapids of the Miami seems to have been m king efforts 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities. At least he so reported, and the 
wishes of his superiors are so evident and so strong that one must find greater 
evidence than 1 have been able to discover to convict him of disobedience 
and dishonesty." 

White settlers were pressing westward into territory that the 
Indians regarded as exclusively their own. This pressure came 
only from the United States, for, in Canada, there was as yet no 
colonization movement that extended further west than the 
Detroit River. The natives were thus driven to oppose the new 
republic without other instigations than the natural promptings 
of self-defence. 

A cruel war raged between the Americans and the Indians 
from 1770 to 1794. The British had not lost hope of retaining 
a vast territory including what are now Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. If they could not keep it themselves, 
they wished at least to see it an Indian " buifer state " between 
Canada and the United States. It was a noble heritage to 
struggle for, but Jay's Treaty made in 1794 blasted the hopes of 
the Canadian Governors. By this treaty the British undertook 
finally to withdraw from the western posts. On July 11th, 
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1796, Colonel England handed over Fort Lemault and the Union 
Jack made way for the Stars and Stripes. The British with- 
drew to Amherstburg. This Colonel England afterwards settled 
in western Canada, and his son, Sir Bichard England, bom at 
Detroit, became a distinguished officer in the British army and 
died in 1883. Colonel England was a huge Irishman, six and a 
half feet in height. He was the cause of one of the clever things 
said by the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. The Prince 
asked the name of the huge officer and when told " England " he 
replied, " He ought to be called Great Britain." 


Western Canada, Before and Since Confederation, bv Sir 
Donald Smith. A paper read before the Koyal Colonial 
Institute April 13, 1897. Proceedings of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, London, 1897. 

New Light on the Early History of the Greater North-west 
The Manuscript Journals of Aleannder Henry, Fur- 
Trader of the North-west Company, and of David Thomp- 
son, OffbdaZ Oeograplier and Explorer of the sam£ Com- 
pany, 1799-1814- Exploration and Adventure among the 
Indians on the Red, Saskatchewan, Missouri, and Columbia 
Rivers. Edited with copious critical commentary by 
Elliott Coues. New York: Frances P. Harper, 1897. 
3 vols. Pp. 1027. 

Astoriaj or Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, by Washington Irving (Tacoma Edition). New 
York ana London. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1897. Two 
volumes. Pp. 389, 391. 

The paper by Sir Donald Smith (now Lord Strathcona and 
Montreal) on Western Canada, read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute on April 13th, 1897, is so clear and forceful in statement 
that every word tells. No one can speak with more weight upon 
the subject than Lord Strathcona himself. He is an old official 
of the Hudson Bay Company, and has had a large share in bring- 
ing about the present promising conditions in western Canada 
which he describea It is a wonderful story. Twenty -five years 
ago there was not a railway in our North-west. Agriculture, 
except for local purposes, was almost unknown. The fur-trade 
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was the one important interest. In 1878 the first railway entered 
Manitoba. In 1885 the Canadian Pacific railway across the 
continent was completed, Lord Strathcona himself driving the 
last spike. The railway has brought surprisingly rapid changes 
in the products of the country. The fur-trading interest is no 
longer the dominant one, and the North-west is now exporting 
flour, cheese, butter and cattle in ever-increasing quantities. 

Lord Strathcona tells the story of the work of the Hudson 
Bay Company in the simple but effective style oC a business man. 
A route from the North-west, vid Hudson Bay, to Europe is 
talked of now as if it were a new project. He points out that 
when the Hudson Bay Company was founded in 1670, i£ was with 
the view of carrying on trade with the North-west by way of 
Hudson Bay in order to avoid the long canoe-journeys of the 
Lake Superior route. For one hundred years the Indians of the 
North-west resorted to the shores of Hudson Bay with their 
furs. The Company established at first no posts in the interior, 
but induced the Indians to come to York Factory and other 
plac:s on the coast. After the disputes with the French in the 
days of Frontenac had ended, the Company had, and still has, a 
practically undisturbed monopoly of the trade in this region. In 
another quarter, however, its influence was threatened. The 
French coureurs de bois had long been in the Canadian North- 
west, and after the British conquest enterprising Scotch traders 
began to organize the considerable trade that the coureurs de bois 
had created. Ten years after the British conquest the North- 
West Company was founded, and it soon occupied the territory 
now included in north-western Canada and a great part of the 
north-western States of the Union. Hitherto the Hudson Bay 
Company had not penetrated into this region, but had obliged 
the natives to come to its coast stations. Now, however, this 
company followed the North- West Company into the interior 
and claimed, under its charter, an exclusive monopoly of the fur- 
trade. A bitter rivalry followed. In 1798 a third competitor 
appeared in the well-known " X. Y. Co.," having like the North- 
West Company its head-quarters at Montreal. Any one who 
would realize the evil efiects of this rivalry upon the natives 
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should read the earlier part of Alexander Henry's Journal, noticed 
later in this article. There were no restrictions upon the liquor 
traffic like those that had been attempted during the French 
regime and the Indians were being debauched at a frightfully 
rapid rate. The fur-trade itself was demoralized and in 1804 
(not 1805 as Lord Strathcona states) the obvious evils of dis- 
union brought about an amalgamation between the North- West 
Company and the " X. Y. Co." In 1821 the undisputed sway of 
the Hudson Bay Company over the Canadian fur- trade was re- 
covered by the absorption of its remaining competitor. The 
rivalry had done some good. It caused the traders to push ever 
farther into the interior and finally carried them across the 
Rocky Mountains. Until the settlement of the frontier in 1846 
British fur-traders were in possession of the field in what are 
now Oregon and Washington States. Lord Strathcona claims, 
with some justice, that it was the fur-traders who saved British 
Columbia for Great Britain. 

The Hudson Bay Company ruled over a territory half as large 
as Europe. It was the exclusive medium of supply for the in- 
habitants of this territory and it furnished them with the sole 
market for their wares. Never were any of its obligations re- 
pudiated. The Indians learned to have absolute confidence in 
the Company and the Company in turn trusted the Indians. In 
bad seasons it made advances to them, and Lord Strathcona, who, 
as an old Hudson Bay factor, knows whereof he speaks, says that 
the Indians usually paid their debts. The mild and just rule 
of the Company oaved Canada from the disastrous Indian wars 
that form so bloody a chapter in the history of the United States. 
The officers were an intelligent body of men with plenty of 
leisure for reading and meditation. They were devoted to their 
work, and Lord Strathcona testifies from experience that their 
life was an enjoyable one. The Company had its own paper 
currency after 1825 — "Hudson's Bay blankets" the notes were 
called. In 1836 there were 186 forts stretching from Labrador 
to the Pacific coast. Changes in methods of transportation have 
caused the abandonment of some of them. The railway has 
taken the place of the canoe and dog-train, but the volume of the 
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Company's trade is enormous still. It is one of the greatest 
trading corporations in the world. A select committee of the 
British House of Commons in 1857 inquired fully into its work, 
and it is no slight testimony to its honourable record that the 
committee reported, in the interest of the natives, against a re- 
vival of open competition in the fur-trade. The days of char- 
tered sovereign companies outside of Africa were, however, draw- 
ing to a close. By 1859 the Company's rule over Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia had ended and in 1867 it ceded its 
rights in the North-west to Canada for £300,000 and a good 
many million acres of fertile land It thus continued to be a 
great land-owner in the Canadian North-west. 

Not the least interesting part of Lord Strathcona*s paper is 
his testimony to the improved condition of the Indians in the 
North-west. Their numbers are indeed not increasing, but 
many of them are taking kindly to civilized ways. They dress 
like the settlers, have comfortable houses and considerable areas 
under crop. They compete, sometimes successfully, with the 
whites at the agricultural fairs. They are keen traders and take 
contracts for transport and supplies. The children are being 
well educated. There is respect for law and the number of 
criminal offences is small. No doubt there are many idle and 
worthless vagabonds among them, but it is gratifying to know 
that the Indian is at any rate getting a fair chance in competi- 
tion with the white. 

The fur-trade handed on to English Canada the last flame of 
romance which had lightened her history from the days of Car- 
tier to the departure of the French regiments from Quebec. 
Scarcely had the smoke of combat cleared away when men 
turned their faces toward the forest and the unknown plains 
of the west. The freedom of the life proved as irresistible a 
charm to the British as it had to the French, and Alexander 
Henry, the elder, was on his way to Michilimacinac disguised as 
a Canadian voyageur before Canada was even finally handed over 
to Great Britain. After a life of stirring adventure, with some 
measure of temporary success, he wrote an account of his wander- 
ings. Every schoolboy knows his description of the fatal game of 
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lacrosse before the gates of the doomed fort at Saolt Ste. Marie. 

Richardsons, Forsyths, Frobishers and others established the 
commercial importance of Montreal as the centre of the fur- 
trade, a McTavish famished it with a ghostly legend and its 
habitat, while McDonelln, McEenzies, Chaboillez, La Rocques and 
Camerons filled the country from Glengarry to Quebec with 
tales of adventure and with their extravagant hospitality. 
Washington Irving has painted Fort William and the great 
fur-kings with his romantic pen, and told the story of John 
Jacob Astor's struggle and failure on the shores of the Pacific. 
Mr. Masson has brought us face to face with the men themselves 
in his " Bourgeois du Nord-Ouest," and now Dr. Elliott Coues 
has given us the story of another Alexander Henry, a nephew of 
the earlier adventurer, and of David Thompson, told by them- 
selves in their private journals. Interesting and valuable as the 
material of the journals is, the editor's notes and comment are of 
equal value and leave the reader amazed at the industry and 
authority with which they have been compiled. Not a name is 
unexplained, not a puzzling question of identity is left un- 
ravelled ; genealogical matter of the utmost importance is 
gathered, and phrases and customs of the voyageur and of the 
Indian are elucidated. One may complain, indeed, that the edi- 
torial matter is almost too copious. 

Alexander Henry the younger was a "Northman," in the 
phrase of the day — that is he was a member of the North- 
West Fur Company, the great rival of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany until the amalgamation, after his time. For more than 
twenty years he remained among the Indians in the west, having 
to all appearance few ties with the outside world. He kept a jour- 
nal, apparently with no view to publication, but rather as a mere 
business record. The Indians wondered much to see Henry 
writing in this book daily. He told them that he was preparing 
reports upon their good or bad conduct — and this awed them. 
The original has disappeared, but by a singular accident a manu- 
script copy of it has been preserved in the library of Parliament 
at Ottawa. Dr. Coues, the editor, does not think highly of 
Henry's literary style and has rewritten and condensed the jour- 
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nal — for which some readers will be grateful, though the his- 
torical scholar would prefer the original. The condensation and 
selections have, however, been made with evident wisdom and 
the reader can be reasonably sure that all the valuable part of 
Henry's work has been reproduced. The journal is an absolutely 
veracious story of Henry's life. He notes the happenings of each 
day in the spirit in which he enters up his daily accounts. One 
result of this telling of the naked truth— and it is very naked 
sometimes — is that loathsome scenes are described. We see the 
Indians as they were, and if the spectacle is not edifying it is 
still true that Henry gives us " a singularly veracious contribu- 
tion to ethnology." (p. xix.). 

The first glimpse we have of our author is in 1784, when his 
uncle retired from the old North- West Company transferring to 
the nephew all his rights therein. The name of the younger 
Henry appears in the list of 1799 of the Red River Division, and 
again in that of the amalgamated Companies of 1804 as a lately 
fledged " bourgeois" — ^a fine, full -sounding Canadian term which 
one may still occasionally hear employed, and always with a 
flavour of satisfaction. " Oui, mon bourgeois " never comes from 
sulky lips. Until the appearance of these journals we knew no- 
thing of the personality of the man, but in them he reveals him- 
self with almost as little reserve as Samuel Pepy:?, yet with infin- 
itely smaller loss of self-respect. 

In the autumn of 1799 we see him for the first time seated 
in his tent of Russia sheeting pitched on the Rivifere Terre 
Blanche near the foot of Fort Dauphin (now Riding) Mountain, 
engaged on his journal by the light of a solitary candle. Mid- 
night was his time for going to bed, and his light burning to 
such an unusual hour could be seen at a camp twelve miles to 
the eastward where it excited much astonishment. The whole 
of his first winter he spent here alone amongst his Indian hun- 
ters, except for a visit to Portage la Prairie. Game, he briefly 
notes, was so scarce that on the 19th, 20th and 21st of December 
they ate nothing until the evening of the last day, when a 
moose's head was boiled and divided between seventeen persona 
" Hunger was the general cry at our establishments along the 
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Assiniboine." But in spite of cold, hunger, high wages and scar- 
city of game he made over £700 Halifax currency ($2,800), and 
concludes with a genuine smack of satisfaction : " This campaign 
was my first coup d'essai in the North-west." He was now 
eligible for the membership of the famous " Beaver Club " of 
Montreal to which no one could be elected until he had passed a 
winter in the pays d'en haul. 

By July of the following year he was in charge of the Red 
River Brigade, with four canoes and twenty -nine persons under his 
immediate command. In his account the monotony and labour 
of a trader 8 voyage are seen in all their nakedness. The Indian has 
none of the romance with which Cooper invested him a quarter 
of a century later, and the sordid tricks of trade are exposed 
without apology or even comment. We catch glimpses of curious 
customs and uncanny ceremonies, and here and there a tragedy 
of jealousy, hatred, or warfare breaks in on the matter-of-fact 
narrative. Constantly threatened by hostile nations, quarrelling 
among themselves, in danger of death from starvation, or from 
attack by beasts of prey, the most gruesome of which were the 
" mad wolves," the little party made their way through the wild- 
erness, past rock and rapid, gathering their precious harvest of 
beaver, bear and other pelts, until they returned to the Qrand 
Portage in May 1801, with a net gain of nearly £2,000 Halifax 
currency. Then follow years on the Pembina with expeditions to 
the west among the Sioux, Mandan and Cheyenne Indians, better 
types of the savage than those Henry tells of in his first journeys, 
and so year by year he pushes farther and farther out to the 
Saskatchewan, to Fort Vermillion, in 1810 to the Rocky 
Mountains, over the Great Divide in 1811 and on to the Pacific 
Here we are brought in contact with the fur-trading ventures of 
John Jacob Astor, and see the jealousies and anxieties of those 
in command. The journal daily mentions men whose names will 
live long in tradition if not in history. We read of the Ton- 
quin and the tragedy of her end, of the Beaver and other shipe 
long remembered in many a fire-side tale in far-away Canada. 

So the story goes on, simple and unpretentious, but with the 
fascination of truthful details of life in an age and surroundings 
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different from our own or from anything the world can see 
again. The dreary monotony of the winter appears in its full 
immensity. The irritating and unsatisfactory conduct of the 
Indian, the constant peril by flood and fleld, the tragedy and 
comedy of the wilderness, the joy of meeting comrades, the satis- 
faction of success or the depression of failure are all set forth 
with a freshness and quaintness that hold the reader from the 
start at the Riviere Terre Blanche in the autumn of 1799 to the 
unfinished sentence which concludes the record written on Satur- 
day the 21st of May, 1814, at Astoria (Fort Qeorge) on the banks 
of the Columbia On the day following, Alexander Henry, Mr. 
Donald McTavish, and six vayageurs were upset in the river and 
all but one man perished. 

Dr. Coues says of Henry that 

'* He engaged in the humble routine of traffic with the Indiana, whom he 
cheated and debauched as a matter of course with assiduity and success, 
upon strict business principles." (p. viiL) 

The character and opinions of this trader are indeed an inter- 
esting study, He understood the Indians thoroughly. The main 
interest of his life was to get their furs as cheaply as possible. 
Rival fur-trading companies were in competition. The Indians 
had acquired the taste — the passion — for drink, and the principal 
article in demand was rum. The fur-traders met the demand 
with a copious supply. For a hundred and fifty years the sale 
of liquor to Indians had been the great scandal in Canadian his- 
tory which the Church had tried to root out. Henry took part 
in the trade as a matter of course. Tet he deplores the evils 

wrought by drink : 

*' To what can this degeneiacy [of the Indians] be ascribed but to their 
intercourse with us, particularly as they are so unfortunate as to have a 


continual succession of opposition parties to teach them roguery and destroy 
both mind and body with that pernicious article, rum ? What a different set 
of people they would be, were there not a drop of li<][uor in the country ! If 


a muider is committed ... it is always in a drmking-match. We may 
truly say that liquor is the root of all evil in the North-west." (p. 209.) 

Thus, Henry, when he moralizes. His business, however, was 

not to moralize but to trade. No doubt he justified himself by 

the thought that the debauching of the Indian was an inevitable 

condition of trade ; that if he did not do it some one else would. 

To whatever post he went he carried his cargo of rum. When 
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the Indians brought furs they were paid largely in liquor. They 
held what was technically called " Boissons/' — drinking-match- 
ee — and men, women and children engaged for days in a com- 
petitive debauch, which invariably ended in murder, or blood- 
shed. Henry would shut them out of his fort, and sitting on a 
high platform would watch them murder each other, complacently 
sometimes, at other times with considerable annoyance at the 
disturbance. Here are some extracts from the diary, (the italics 
are not Henry's) : 

'* Sunday, January Ist, 1801. . . I gave my men some high wine, flour 
and sugar ; the Indians purchased liquor, and by sunrise every soul of them 
was raving drunk — even the children (p. 162). 

" Friday, January 1st, 1802. My neighbours come visiting, and before 
sunrise both sexes of all parties were intoxicated . . . ; the men were 
fighting and quarreling all night "(p* 1^)- 

"April SOth, 1804. . . Indians having asked for liquor and promised to 
decamp and hunt weU all summer, I save them some. Grande Gueule 
stabbed Capot Hou^e, LeBoeuf stabbed his young wife in the arm. Little 
Shell almost beat his old mother's brains out with a club, and there was ter- 
rible fighting among them. I sawed garden teeds ** (p. 243). 

'* February 9th, 1807. Men and women have been drinking a match for 
three days and nights, during which it has been drink, fight — drink, fight — 
drink, and fight again — guns, axes and knives their weapons — very disagree- 
abU " (p. 273). 

It may be thought that the man primarily responsible for 
these crimes was depraved in a peculiar degree. Not so, how- 
ever. There is much to respect in Henry. He has, indeed, strong 
prejudices. Indians, Canadian voyagewra and rival traders are of 
small account with him. Yet his tone is humane and, once, even 
devout When the Indians are injured in their murderous fights 
Henry dresses and cares for their wounds. Upon his removal 
from the Pembina to the Saskatchewan, he is almost surprised to 
see that his Indian friends are really affected at his departure 
(p. 447). He is always firm with them, self -controlled and watch- 
ful. He boasts that they had never been able to rob him even to 
the value of a needle (p. 452). Once he attacked a dishonest 
Indian with his fists " and bunged up his eyes so that he could 
not see for several days ** (p. 242). He can beat the Indians on 
their own ground. His sight is even keener than theirs (p. 437) ; 
and he is a splendid shot with a rifle. He speaks of them as if 
they were children. He condemns their want of gratitude. In 
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some of the tribes he notes the women's entire lack of modesty, 
and draws a picture of their enslaved and brutalized condition 
that is as true in detail as it is revolting. This rugged trader 
has a keen eye for beauty ; he chooses his camping-places for 
their picturesque situation ; he delights in the rolling prairie, in 
the striking appearance of the caravans that wind across it, in 
the sweet odours of the spring blossoms. Behind the outward 

turmoil of his life lies deep religious conviction. 

' * I place my trust in that ever blessed Being who has protected me in every 
difficulty and danger since my first coming into the Indian country. In that 
Divine Providence I rest confident and secure . . His will be done! *' 
(p. 877). 

Apparently he lives with an Indian woman at each of 
his posts. He rarely loses control of himself, but on occa- 
sion he drinks heavily [" June Ist, 1806, played with J. 
McKenzie of the H. B. Co., with drum, fife, etc., aifid d/rank 
out a ten-gallon keg of brandy."] Yet withal he is no 
hypocrite. He is only a man, with the strange contradic- 
tions of human nature. 

Henry's description of the Canadian North-west is the fullest 
early account that we have of that wonderful country. The site 
of Winnipeg, then known as The Forks, was one of his earliest 
camping-places. He says : 

** In French times there was a trading establishment on this spot, traces 
of which are still to be seen where the chimneys and cellars stood [Y^ren- 
drye*s Fort Rouge]. I am al^ informed there was a chapel and a mission- 
aiy here for several years ; but I don't believe they ever made much progress 
toward civilizing the natives. We are troubled by swarms of water-snakes, 
which even come into our tents at midday ; every morning some are sure to 
be found in our beds ; but they are harmless. They appear to lurk and 
breed in the old graves, of which there are many, this spot having been a 
place of great resorts for the natives in 1781-82 ; and at the time the small- 
poz made such havoc, many hundreds of men, women, and children were 
buried here " (p. 46). 

Henry was aware of the extraordinary fertility of the soil 
in the North-west, although our own generation has only begun 
to discover the real meaning of this fact. His description of the 
game in the country is very interesting. On the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg he found the trees covered with pigeons, and contin- 
uous firing did not appear to diminish the number (p. 39). For 
a whole day swans pass uninterruptedly (p. 104). At the Pem- 
bina River he sees seven bears drinking at one time on the 
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opposite beach. Red deer are all about, and a large white wolf 
coining near is promptly shot dead. Qrizzly bears are frequently 
killed. He tells a curious story of copulation between female 
wolves and his dogs (p. 166). The most striking, however, of all 
his descriptions are those of the buffaloes. His account of their 
number would be incredible were it not amply corroborated 
from other sources. Sometimes the whole plains seemed in mo- 
tion. Many of the poor beasts were killed only for their tongues. 
This waste of life seems cruel ; but it is a mere trifle compared 
with the destruction of the buffalo by natural forces. In the 
spring thousands were drowned, while attempting to cross the 
river when the ice was weak. 

^* April 1st, 1801. . . Drowned bofialo continue to drift by entire 
herds. . . It is really astonishing what vast numbers have perished, they 
formed one continuous line in the current for two days and nights. One of 
my men found a herd that had fallen through the ice in Park river and all 
been drowued. They were sticking in the ice, which had not yet moved in 
that part " (p. 174). 

Nor was water the only enemy of the unfortunate animals. 

After a prairie fire Henry says : 

** Plains burned in every direction and blind buffalo seen every moment 
wandering about. The poor beasts have all the hair singed off ; even the 
akin in many cases is shrivelled up and terribly burned, and their eyes are 
swollen and closed fast. It was really pitiful to see them staggering about, 
sometimes running afoul of a large stone, at other times tumUing down hill 
and falling into creeks not yet frozen over. In one spot we found a whole 
herd lying dead*' (p. 264). 

Little has been said here of Thompson, the indefatigable 
explorer, whose journals, preserved in forty volumes in the 
Department of Crown Lands at Toronto, have helped Dr. Coues 
so to track Henry that nearly every spot where he camped can 
be identified. Thompson penetrated to the Pacific coast and was 
establishing posts on the Columbia when Astoria was founded. 
Had he been a little earlier the British would have established a 
priority of claim to that region. To examine his journals, still in 
manuscript, was in itself no light labour, and Dr. Coues has 
brought to the task a wealth of information truly wonderful. 
One could, perhaps^spare some of his sensational headings of pages, 
such as " Polygamous Generalissimo Choke-Cherry " (p. 369) ; 
"What Happens When Thieves Fall Out" (p. 697); " The Wages of 
Sin is Death " (p. 623). His literary style is sometimes more 
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lively than el^ant. There should have been a running date at 
the top of the pages, so that one could take chronological bear- 
ings at a glance. These are, however, minor blemishes. Dr. 
Coues has given us in capital form a large mass of new material 
dealing with the North-west. The book is admirably printed 
and the maps are most valuable. The edition is limited to 1,100 
copiea Mr. Masson in his book published eight years ago, brought 
to light original manuscripts of many of which the existence was 
unsuspected No doubt there are many more throughout the 
country. They should be diligently sought for and no longer 
stored away in the portfolios of jealous collectors. Canada has 
a dramatic and fascinating history, much of which is still untold. 
That its telling is of more than local moment is demonstrated 
in the wide-spread popularity of Francis Parkman ; that it is of 
interest is in no manner more fully established than in the 
popular idea that his masterly and always truthful narrative is a 
cmmingly constructed romance. 

A new edition of Astoria, appearing in the same year with 
Henry's Journal, invites criticism of Washington Irving's classic 
work. Astoria has an undying charm. The numerous editions 
which have appeared show what perennial interest there is in the 
history of the west Irving's work is entitled to rank as genuine 
history. It is true that he rarely gives his authorities, and that 
he has no critical apparatus that would satisfy modem scientific 
standards. He did not gather all possible information relating 
to the fur-trade in the North-west when Astoria was founded, 
but relied mainly upon the narratives of Franch^re — the original 
of which is now in the Toronto Public Library — of Alexander 
Boss and of Ross Cox, and from this scanty material he told a 
story remarkable, on the whole, for accuracy and iDsight. 
No one has yet ventured to ** edit " Irving. The present 
edition is an elaborate specimen of bookmaking. The type of 
each page is surrounded by an ornamental border, intended to be 
beautiful, but hardly as good as the plain wide margin would be. 
There are numerous illustrations of varying merit, those taken 
from photographs of natural scenery being the best. That a 
publisher issues so expensive and beautiful an edition is itself 
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the strongest testimony to Irving s continued popularity. How 
many books of the more rigorous modem historical school will 
last as long ? 

For us now Astoria has an historical interest, as helping to 
give the United States a footing on the North Pacific coast that 
was ultimately to be made permanent. John Jacob Astor, of 
New York, inspired largely by the success of the North- West 
Company, which had its headquarters at Montreal, fitted out two 
expeditions, one by land and one by sea, the aim of both being 
the founding of a post at the mouth of the Columbia river, upon 
the Pacific, which should attract the fur-trade of the north 
and west and be a convenient point of distribution to the greatest 
fur market, China. The captain and crew of the ship — the 
Tonquin— which carried the fur-traders round Cape Horn to 
their destination were soon after massacred by the Indians of the 
coast. The land expedition crossed the continent, and after 
untold hardships, in which its sixty members were reduced to 
forty-seven, the Columbia was reached. This was one of the 
earliest trans- continental journeys, and the route followed is still 
obscure. Astoria was founded in 1811, and soon after Qreat 
Britain and the United States were at war. We know how that 
barren struggle affected the east ; we fail to realize that it spread 
through the west atid added to the rivalries of trade the bitter- 
ness of international conflict. The British traders of the North- 
West Company were jealous of Astoria, which threatened their 
practical monopoly upon the Pacific coast. For two years the 
American flag floated over the post. Mr. Astor's agents looked 
eagerly for the arrival of an American ship to aid them, but to 
the joy of the " Northmen " a British war-ship arrived first. On 
Monday, December 13th, 1813 (not on December 12th, as Irving 
states), Astoria fell and was re-named Fort George by the British. 
The Americans retired overland. British traders occupied the 
adjoining territory of what are now the States of Washington 
and Oregon. Not until 1846, when Great Britain accepted the 
line of the forty-ninth degree of latitude as the international 
boundary, did the United States recover the advantage which 
they had lost by the fall of Astoria. The pioneer fur-traders 
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were contending for great interests. Without Astoria the western 
frontier of Canada would probably have been much further 
south than it now is. 

Henry*s journal throws much new light on the fall of Astoria. 
Washington Irving did not know, apparently, that such a person 
as Henry existed, for the Henry whom he mentions is not Alex- 
ander Henry. It is a romance of history that the diary of this 
forgotten trader should appear now to correct our information 
about events in which we scarcely knew that he had had a share. 


Documentary History of the Cofw/paign on the Niagara 

Frontier in 18 IJ^ Part II. Edited for the Lundy's Lane 

' Historical Society, by Captain E. Cruikshank. Welland : 

Tribune Office. 1897. Fp. 264-xxxiii. 

Captain (now Major) Cruikshank has in this part completed 
his collection of documents on the campaign of 1814. In the 
first part the Canadian archives were largely drawn upon for 
the British documents, but in this one the editor's gleanings have 
largely been from other fields. About one hundred pages are 
devoted to the despatches, British and American, between the 
period of the attack on Fort Erie and the close of the war. The 
Americans seem to have made up their minds that the only hope 
of success was in making a wilderness of Upper Canada, and by 
small active marauding parties to destroy the farm-houses and 
bum the mills and all the crops which had been harvested amid 
so many difficulties. The result, however, of this course was to 
intensify the Canadian feeling against them, and to draw on the 
, sjrmpathy and assistance of other portions of the Empire. The 
/ formation of the Royal and Patriotic Society was an organized 

effort to relieve the distress caused by the war, and its Report 
contains the detailed statements of the settlers and the allow- 
ances made to them as temporary assistance. We have in 
this document positive information as to the condition of the 
settlers at the close of the war, and are able to realize something 
of the barbarity with which it was conducted. The editor has 
wisely reproduced from this scarce report a great deal of most 
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interesting and valuable matter. He has also been extremely 
fortunate in obtaining access to the family papers of the Hon. P. 
A. Porter, of Niagara Falls, which have hitherto remained 
unedited. General Porter was in command of a corps during 1814, 
and was present at the battle of Lundy's Lane. His letters and 
despatches are quite in accordance with the published American 
official papers, and add much of local interest. Every student of 
Canadian history must be under the necessity of acknowledging 
Major Cruikshank's great assistance by providing such a valu- 
able basis for the more perfect understanding of the war of 
1812-14. 

Humours of V7, grave, gay and grim ; Rebellion Times in the 
Canadas. By Kobina and Kathleen blacfarlane Lizars. 
Toronto : William Briggs, 1897. Pp. 370. 

The design of this volume is apparently to collect stories, 
incidents, odds and ends of all kinds, such as might be considered 
beneath the dignity or beyond the scope of an ordinary historical 
work, and yet likely to interest by their quaintness and humour, 
and, above all, by their serving to bring vividly before the reader 
the life of a past epoch. To carry out such a scheme successfully 
is no easy task ; in any case a book of this sort would lack con- 
tinuity, and would be more likely to please when taken up to 
occupy a leisure moment than when read continuously. But 
provided the material were good, and that it were treated with 
some literary skill, an interesting and useful volume might well 
be the result. Unfortunately in the present case, literary skill 
and power of discriminating good from worthless in material 
are alike wanting ; so that the painstaking industry and exten- ^ 
sive knowledge of the writers fail to produce proportionate 
results. An ambitious style has been adopted, which aims at 
pointedness, picturesqueness, and epigrammatic force, but only 
succeeds in clogging the course of the narrative, and producing 
the sense of tedium in the reader. The crispness and simpli- 
city which should characterize the style of a narrative of anecdotes 
are conspicuously absent. In the second place, what is really 
worth repeating is diluted by a mass of quotations without liter- 
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^ry or historic value, of trite and obvious reflections, of trivial 
and pointless anecdotes, and of stories which neither have interest 
<and humour in themselves, nor throw any light upon the times. 
The reader should be warned, however, that the opening chapters 
are the most faulty in these respects. When the writers come to 
the description of the actual events of the Rebellion of 1837 and 
of the condition of things in the following months, they are at 
their best ; and he would be very familiar with the persons and 
events of that day, who would not have his conception of the 
Condition of things in Canada in 1837 made more true and vivid 
by the perusal of these chapters. 

As an example of amusing facts conveyed in a rather dilated 
style the following passage may be quoted : 

*' Immense sums had been expended during that war [1812] upon unnecea- 
aary things, unaccountable ignorance having sent the woodwork of the frigate 
Psyche to a country where it could have been provided on the spot at one- 
hundredth of the expense and one-tenth of the time necessiiy to convey it 
there. Even wedges had been sent, and the Admiralty, full of salt-water 
notions, was paternal enough to include a full supply of water casks for use 
on Lake Ontario, where a bucket overboard could draw up water undreamed 
of by Jack tars, from a reservoir through which flowed nearly half the fresh 
water supply of the globe. Clearly, details of geography were not included 
in the listfi for those bright youths who were preparing for the Admiralty, 
and nowhere was the fomish touch of a prodigai-handed parent seen to more 
advantage than in Kingston." 

As a fair example of the better portions of the book, we may 

quote the narrative of the way that tidings were brought to Sir 

Francis Head of the presence of the rebels in the immediate 

neighbourhood of Toronto. 

''John Powell, a magistrate who had been busy swearing in special con- 
stables, went on horseback with some other volunteers to patrol the northern 
approaches to the city. At the rise of the Blue Hill Macken2de and two 
others were met, the first armed with a large horse-pistol, the others with 
rifles. Powell was not only taken prisoner, but was told ' they would let 
Bond Head know something before long, and were now determined to have a 
government of their own.^ A fellow-prisoner told Powell of the death of 
Colonel Moodie, put spurs to his horse and managed to escape. Confldent 
that the city's safety now depended on his own ability to elude his captors, 
Powell essayed to do the same, but was told by one of them, Anderson, he 
' would drive a ball through ' him . . . Then, not two feet from Ander- 
son, Powell suddenly reined back his horse, drew a pistol and fired. The 
shot struck Anderson in the back of the neck ; he fell like a sack — ^the 
spinal cord was severed and death must have been instantaneous. To wheel 
aoout, ride at a break-neck pace, pass Mackenzie himself, hear the latter's 
bullet whistle past him, turn in his saddle and snap a pistol in Mackenzie's 
face, dismount when he heard the clatter of foUowinff hoofs, to hide 
behind a log while the pursuer passed, to run down the College Avenue, hug- 
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fling the shadows as he went, until Qoyenunent House was reachecU 
brought him where FitzGibbon and others, discomfited, had failed to rouse 
this phenomenal sleeper. A hour before there had been a moment's oon- 
sdousness with the ringins of the Upper Canada College bell by the eneigetio 
hand of a youth named Jmrn Hillyard Cameron ; but on hearing that it was 
rung by Colonel FitzGibbon's command, the sleeper, like a marmot, turned 
over and wont to sleep ii^rain. Unceremoniously shaking Majesty in its 
niffhtcap, Powell manaced to perform what Sir Francis, in his own account 
of nis BmoTj calls a sudden awakening." 

A defect in this book is the entire absence of reference to 

authorities. For this the authors apologize in their preface on 

the ground of the difficulty of citing originals on account of the 

large number employed. There may be something in this ; but 

one does not see why long extracts in quotation marks should be 

given without indication of their source, or why such a vague 

periphrasis as " a well known and accredited newspaper " should 

be used instead of the definite name. 


PubUecUiona of the Buffalo HistoriodL Society. The Peter 
Paul Book Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 1896. Pp. x. 448. 

Eleven years have elapsed since the Buffalo Historical Society 
published its last volume. The present one contains a selection 
from the papers read before the society from 1864 to 1896. As 
might be expected, most of them are of a local character and not 
above the ordinary level of such productions. The exceptions 
are Mr. Bird's " Reminiscences of the Boundary Survey " ; Mr. 
Bryant's transcript of the document in the Canadian Archives 
entitled " Anecdotes of Capt. Jos. Brant " ; Dean Harris's " Flint 
Workers," and a reprint of the " First Buffalo Book," being 
" Public speeches delivered in the ViUage of Buffalo, on the 6th 
and 8th days of July, 1812, by Hon. Erastus Qranger, Indian 
Agent, and Red Jacket." A paper by Mr. F. H. Severance on the 
" Authors of Buffalo " displays an amount of patient resecurch 
which is, perhaps, scarcely worthily employed The mechanical 
finish of the book is admirable. 
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Collections and Beaearchea made by the Michigan Pumeer^ 
and Historical Society. Vol. xxv. Lansing, Robert 
Smith & Co. 1896. Pp. 720. 

The present volume is entirely made up of copies of papers- 
in the Canadian Archives, which are themselves transcripts from 
the Colonial Office Records, extending from 1794 to 1823. It 
completes the publication of the extensive series of documents 
transcribed by this society from originals or copies in the 
archives, comprising the whole or greater part of eleven volumes 
of their collections and covering upwards of six thousand printed 
pages. It is scarcely possible to over-estimate the service this 
society has thus rendered to historical students in Canada as well 
as in the United States. Many letters and despatches of the highest 
national interest, from such persons as General Brock, Sir James 
Craig, Sir Gordon Drummond, Lord Dorchester, Sir George 
Prevost, Peter Russell and Lieutenant-Governors Gore and 
Simcoe are here for the first time published in full. It may be 
difficult occasionally to discover the bearing that some of these 
documents have upon the history of Michigan, but there are very 
few that are not of interest for the history of Canada during a 
momentous period. Unfortunately in several instances their 
value is considerably lessened by careless transcription or proof- 
reading (probably the latter), and some important documents are 
omitted which should be included. The liberality of the State 
enables the society to sell its collections at or below cost. 


The Story of Candxla, by Howard A. Kennedy (London, Mar- 
shall, " Story of the Empire " Series), is a little book well writ- 
ten and almost surprisingly accurate. Many a more pretentious 
history repays the reader much less than this small volume. 
The author was with General Middleton in the North-west cam- 
paign of 1885, and praises Canada with discriminating enthusiasm. 


Miss Spence's Topical Studies in Canadian History (Toronto, 
Musson), is a useful little book, doing for Canadian history 
what Acland and Ransome s volume does for English history. 
It does even more, for it explains clearly and concisely the prin- 
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eipal features of national, provincial and municipal rule in 
Canada. Anjrthing that will help the study of history in our 
schools is to be commended. Our young people, as the author, 
an experienced teacher, says, are deplorably ignorant of their 
own history. In the United Stat^ the study of American his- 
tory has been carried to excess, and in many places almost 
excludes that of any other country. American history, in the 
early period, is but a footnote to European, and to study only the 
United States or Canada is to be provincial to the last degree. 
So much having been said, it still remains true that pupils in 
Canadian schools are more likely to be informed about the history 
of England than about that of Canada. Undoubtedly the liter- 
ature dealing with Canadian is, on the whole, vastly inferior in 
quality to that dealing with English history, but, happily, there 
are signs that this condition is passing away. 


Mr. George Johnson's Alphabet of the First Things in 
Canada (Ottawa, Mortimer Co.) is an extremely useful little 
book, covering much more than "first" things. The main 
features of Canadian history are summarized here. The article 
" Confederation " is a succinct history of the growth of the spirit 
of national union in British America. A list of the Knights Com- 
mander of St. Michael and St. George is given, but the Com- 
manders of that order are omitted, as also are the Canadian 
members of the much more important Order of the Bath, of which 
Sir John Macdonald was a Grand Commander and of which Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is a Knight Commander. Sir Oliver Mowat, 
Sir Richard Cartwright, Sir J. William Dawson and many others 
do not appear as Canadian Knights. A long list of errors and 
omissions could be drawn up. The proof-reading has been care- 
less. We have " Treaties " and then we turn to " TroUey " and 
" Tunnel," and come back again to *' Treaties." Such defects 
mar the value of a book which ought, above all, to be accurate 
and weU arranged. 

Pierre Boucher et Son Livre is a reprint edited by M. Benja- 
min Suite (Royal Society of Canada, 1896-97) of a frequently 

printed work on the manners and productions of Canada, which 
6 
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appeared first at Paris in 1664. M. Suite's introduction and notes 
are valuable. Boucher came to Canada in 1634, and was judge 
and governor at Three Rivers in 1665. He was the first resident 
of Canada to be ennobled by Louis XIV. (in 1661), and the fief 
of Boucherville at Three Rivers continues under the same name 
to the present day. Pierre Boucher lived for nearly a century, 
dying, aged ninety-five, in 1717. His wife did even better ; she 
died in 1727, aged ninety-six, having lived to see her grandson 
himself become a grandfather. This indicates that the climate 
•of Canada was found sufficiently bracing by these early settlers. 
M. Suite claims that the Jesuit Rdationa misrepresent the real 
•conditions in Canada between 1840 and 1660. The Jesuits were 
anxious to arouse sympathy in France for their work, and they 
pictured the situation in Canada in the darkest colours. The 
severity of the climate, the savage character of the natives, the 
infertility of the soil were all dwelt upon as a background for 
Jesuit heroism. In reality for five or six Jesuit martyrs there 
were two or three hundred of lay settlers. The Jesuit accounts 
say little about agriculture, although it was making considerable 
progress. Parkman echoes the Jesuit view. M. Boucher's work 
was written to depict for friends in France the real condition of 
Canada. The clerical party bought up and destroyed what copies 
they could, and now the original work is very scarce. In 1661- 
62 Boucher was in France, and M. Suite ascribes to his influence 
the decision of the King and Colbert to convert Canada from a 
mission into a royal province. M. Suite's animvs against the 
Jesuits is obvious but he has done his editorial work with 
adequate information. 

The Administration of the Old Regime in Canada (Mont- 
real, The Author), is a thesis submitted for the degree of 
D. C. L. in McGill University, by Mr. Robert Stanley Weir. It 
is written in a fair and critical spirit, but is based entirely upon 
printed and easily accessible sources. Mr. Weir points out that 
feudalism, though nominally introduced into Canada in its 
entirety, never acquired here some of the features that belonged 
naturally to it in France. The obligations to military service 
were never enforced, the seigneurs administered justice only on 
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rare occasions, and never la haute justice involving the death- 
penalty ; on the other hand the vassal or cenaitaire was obliged 
to grind his corn at the seigneur's mill, when the seigneur was 
rich enough to build a mill, which was not always ; to work for 
the seigneur for a certain number of days in the year ; to give 
him a proportion of the fish taken in the rivers, and to perform 
other trifling but vexatious duties. Even the corv^ was enforced 
in Canada. When the Church and the seigneur worked in alliance 
there is little wonder that the peasants often took to the woods 
to live the wild fascinating life of the coureura de bois. Yet 
government was less capricious and tyrannical in Canada than 
in France. The intendants, with the exception of the two last, 
were capable and wise administrators Their powers and those 
of the governors were strictly limited, and they had no authority 
to modify the system under which they worked. From one 
thing Canada, unlike France, in the days of Louis XIY., was 
free. There was no religious persecution for there were no 
heretics to persecute. Mr. Weir, following M. Lareau, thinks 
that government had become an extravagant paternalism, when 
even barbers were obliged to have a royal license. But barbers 
were surgeons then, and surgeons, even now, must have a diploma. 
Quotations from authorities are sometimes made without indicat- 
ing the source. 

Le Oentilhomme Franfaia et la CoUmiaation du Canada, 
by M. Lfon G6rin, published in the volume of Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, is an indictment against the seigneurs 
in the period of French colonization. From the general considera- 
tions of the class of gentilhommea, as they were in France during 
the last century and a half of the Old Regime, he shows how 
ill-adapted they were to direct the colonization of such a country 
as New France. Their only cireer at home was the army or 
service at court. But loss of military ascendency and disordered 
finances, necessitating less lavish expenditure on useless function- 
aries, forced the needy gentUhommea to seek their livelihood 
outside of France There was a colony to be exploited and to it 
they flocked, receiving grants of land and clamouring for employ- 
ment in the administration. But they took no steps to secure 
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cultivation of their estates, either by farming themselves or by 
bringing an adequate supply of peasants from the mother country. 
Several ordinances of Louis XIY. show how dissatisfied that 
monarch was with the progress of settlement in the colony. His 
dissatisfaction was justified. In 1679, more than forty years 
after the charter had been given to the (Company of One Hun- 
dred Associates, and sixteen years after the king had interfered 
to hasten matters, there were only 22,000 acres under cultivation. 
In 1721 52,000 more had been cleared, an average of little more 
than 1,200 each year. But the gentilhommes found an industry, 
and a highly remunerative one, ready to their hands. The fur- 
trade was eagerly prosecuted by them, with the aid of the 
coureura de bois, who took all the risk and hardship involved. 
All of the upper class in the colony became engrossed in this 
trade, and in consequence French traders kept pushing ever 
further and further into the wood^, in search of new tribes of 
Indians to supply a more abundant harvest of skins. Thus the 
French colony was extending its bounds enormously, while 
neglecting every source of wealth save the one, and without 
really possessing any part of its territory except a narrow strip 
on either side of the St. Lawrence from Montreal to Quebec 
The paper is very well written and the condition of Canada is 
described forcibly and clearly. The ideas, however, are not 
new. 

Deeds that Won the Empire, by W. H. Fitchett (London), 
is the work of an Australian author, and is a series of sketches 
of battles chiefly in the Napoleonic wars. The aim is to tell " the 
story of the struggles and sufierings by which it [the Empire] 
has been built up." The tone of the book is good. The author 
sees the brutal side of warfare and does not vaunt its " brazen 
glories," but he sees also that the British Empire has not been 
built up without fierce struggles. His statement that " the 
sketches will be found to be historically accurate " is not always 
vindicated in the text ; yet the book is well and carefully done. 
The narrative of Wolfe's victory at Quebec is only an echo of 
Parkman, but Parkman's story of the siege is perhaps his master- 
piece. In these days when history must be rewritten every 
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decade it is nearly time that we had a new narrative of 
the memorable campaign of 1759. The Abb^ Casgrain has 
published many new documents, and much material that Parkman 
did not know remains still uupublished. Casgrain, in his "Mont- 
calm et L6vis" used most of it, but unfortunately his work has 
not yet been done into English. 


The Britieh Evacuation of the United States, by Howard L. 
Osgood, (Rochester, N. Y.), of which only thirty-five copies 
have been printed, is a concise and dispassionate outline of the 
principal causes of the retention of the frontier forts on the lakes, 
and the circumstances attending their ultimate evacuation in 
1796, based on official documents. It has some historical value. 
The " dramatic incident " with which it ends rests on no real 
evidence and should have been omitted. 


The Employment of Indians in the War of 181^, by Major 
Ernest Cruikshank, is a reprint from the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association (Washington, 1896). The 
conduct of the British in employing Indians has been often 
censured. The Indians, however, were already in 1811 fanati- 
cally hostile to the Americans, owing to grievances which had 
been for years working in their minds. The British fur- 
traders had undoubtedly secured after 1763 a powerful hold upon 
the Indians of the west and had influenced them against the 
Americana Some atrocious deeds were wrought by the Indian 
allies of the British during the war, but Major Cruikshank 
shows, by numerous quotations from official despatches, that the 
British officers used every effort to prevent these outrages, and 
to soften the ferocity of their savage allies. Brock was scornful 
of those whom he called a " des^enerate race." The home govern- 
ment formally approved of the employment of the Indians, 
because their neutrality could not be hoped for, and to use them 
was only a measure of self-defence. 


Drv/mmond Island ; The Story of the British Occwpa/tion, 
1816-1828, by Samuel F. Cook (Lansing, Mich., the Author), is an 
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interesting account of a forgotten aspect of the relations between 
Qreat Britain and the United States after the war of 1812. One 
of the earliest incidents of that war was the unopposed capture 
by the British of Mackinac, an important trading-post on Lake 
Huron, near the entrance to Lake Michigan. In due course this 
territory was restored to the United States and the British garri- 
son withdrew. The boundaries were still uncertain. St. Joseph, 
the adjoining British port from which Mackinac had been 
seized, was not well situated for defence and Colonel MacDonall, 
the British officer in command, determined to erect a fort on an 
unoccupied island east of Mackinac, commanding the approach 
to Sault Ste. Marie. Here the British laid out a town, with its 
streets and parks, built houses and planted gardena The place 
was named Drummond Island, after the distinguished officer, Sir 
Gordon Drummond, who commanded the forces in Canada. For 
years the final ownership of the island was in doubt. The 
British, uncertedn of their tenure, did not complete the pro- 
posed fortifications and the Americans were anxious to get rid 
of mischievous neighbours. Both sides intrigued with the In- 
dians, who, on the whole, were in the British interest, but carried 
tales from one side to the other. At Mackinac they would beg 
the Americans for " a keg of milk " (Anglice rum) to give them 
strength to expose British wiles, and at Drummond Island they 
must moisten their lips in order to be able to tell the truth about 
the Americans. Possible renewal of the war was common talk 
and the situation was not without peril. For a dozen years the 
neglected British force held Drummond Island. Disease, 
especially scurvy, carried off a considerable part of the small 
force. There was no chaplain until 1828 and apparently no 
attempt to bury, to marry or to baptize with the rites of the 
Church. The boundary was agreed upon in 1822 by the com- 
missioners of the two nations and Drummond Island fell within 
the American line. Yet the British held the place until 1828. 
In the late autumn of that year it was evacuated as hastily as 
it had been originally occupied, and ninety-one persons embarked 
in three small vessels, two of them flying the American flag, for 
Penetanguishene. The British left behind them their household 
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famitare and other valuables, which could not be crowded into< 
the small shipa The site of their town was soon destroyed and 

now at Drummond Island 

*' There are broad and well-graded avenues, lined with Lombardy popkrs, 
roads upon which was handled the heavy artillery, great chimneys of stone 
with their ample fire-places, marking where stood upwards of fifty buildings. 
. . Apple, cherry, plum and pear trees are not infrequent and still yield 
their fruit. And at no great distance lies the city of the sleeping dead. . . 
At a number of the graves are large head -boards, thick and substantially pre- 
pared. Over the rounded top is an iron band to protect the grain of the 
wood from the weather, and tne inscriptions made with black paint show not 
.only unusual skill in lettering, but a rare quality of paint which has with- 
stood the weather sufficiently to remain, after the rain and wind of half a 
century has (sic) worn away the wood around the letters so that they stand 
out in relief as though embossed." 

Mr. Cook is not an entirely impartial writer, but his work 

rests upon original research and is of value as recovering what 

had been practically forgotten. He thinks that the British 

showed a peculiar degree of depravity in their dealings with the 

Indians. Reckless disregard of the welfare of the Indians there 

undoubtedly was, but it was not confined to the British side. 

Thousands of Indians visited the posts at Mackinac and DnAn- 

mond Island yearly, and there is no doubt that the greater part 

of the pay for the furs which they brought was in the form of 

rum. Henry's Journal, reviewed elsewhere, shows this system of 

trade in daily operation with its deplorable results in murder 

and bloodshed. 

The Niagara Historical Society has published a second 
pamphlet (Niagara, Times office), which contains two interesting 
papers, besides a poem by Mrs. Curzon on the centennial of the 
first parliament of Upper Canada. The first of these papers was 
suggested by a festival on the American side of the river to 
celebrate the 1 00th anniversary of England's surrender of Fort 
Niagara to the Republic. The author, the Rev. Canon Bull, dis- 
cusses Great Britain's reasons for continuing to hold the posts 
and justifies her action. The second paper is by Miss Janet 
Camochan, and in it she tells a story, gathered from three inde- 
pendent oral sources, of a small riot that took place in Niagara 
in 1837. There was a considerable population of run-away slaves 
in the neighbourhood, and the extradition of a recent arrival,. 
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Moseby, had been asked on the ground of his having stolen a 
horse to make good his escape. Word was passed among the 
negroes in the vicinity that Moseby would be given up to his 
former master^ and a movement was headed by Herbert Holmes, 
a coloured Baptist preach«3r, to rescue him. Moseby was confined 
in the Niagara gaol, and the negroes assembled, some three 
hundred in number, and invested the building. For three weeks 
the authorities postponed action, waiting for the excitement 
to subside and the negroes to disperse. It must be said that the 
sympathy of the white inhabitants was strongly enlisted on the 
side of the black people, whom they helped to feed during this 
protracted siege. The negroes showed no sign of departing, so 
the sheriff determined to deliver his prisoner to the American 
authorities across the river without more delay. Four bom- 
bardiers sat on the waggon that was to convey the prisoner out 
of the gaol-yard, the Riot Act was read, and the waggon appeared. 
It was stopped by the mob, the prisoner jumped down and dis- 
appeared in the crowd. He was not recaptured but made his 
way to England. Two of the negroes were killed, one of whom 
was the leader. Holmes. 


Mr. John A. Cooper writes on The Fenian Baid of 1866 in 
the Cemadian Magazine for November and December. He makes 
it abundantly clear that this invasion of Canada shortly after 
the close of the Civil War in the United States was ill planned 
and carried out, but that on the other hand the Canadian militia 
was unfit for active service, and very badly led. The moral that 
he hints at is that more attention should be paid to equipping 
and driUing the militia force in Canada. 


Dr. J. Q. Bourinot publishes in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Canada for 1897 an interesting paper, Canada dnrvng 
the Victorian Era. No country has seen greater changes during 
this era than Canada. The term meant, when Victoria began to 
reign, two provinces stretching from the mouth of the St Law- 
rence to the great lakes and containing scarcely more than a 
million people. The principal trade then was in fish and lumber. 
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There were fourteen miles of railway. A bitter strife of races 
was going on in the eastern province, and in the west a fierce 
class-warfare. The large state of to-day, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, with its great fiigricultural and manufac- 
turing industries, is certainly a considerable expansion of that of 
1837. Dr. Bourinot dwells especially upon the features of the 
political system evolved in Canada. He thinks that in giving 
All the praise for confederation to Sir John Macdonald less than 
justice has been done to the French Canadian leader, Sir George 
Cartier, who laboured unselfishly ajid wisely for the same end. 
The Canadian Confederation, appearing at a late date, had the 
experience of the United States for nearly a hundred years to 
learn from, and Dr. Bourinot thinks that Canada has avoided 
some of the practical defects which time has revealed in the 
American system. The national parliament in Canada haa more 
power than the American federal government ; ministers sit in 
parliament and are in direct touch with the legislative body ; an 
appeal may be made to the people in Canada as in England at 
any time. Dr. Bourinot makes these and other points to which 
no doubt an academic reply could be given by advocates of the 
American system. The French republic began with the Ameri- 
can system of ministers not responsible to the chamber. It is 
certainly an object-lesson in constitutional development that 
France has now turned from this to the English plan. In 
Canada the federal system is doing eflectively one thing, — 
it is killing race dissensions between the French and English 
populations. 

Wars on the Frontier of Canada (United Service Magazine 
for May) is the title of a lengthy contribution from the pen of 
Colonel W. W. KnoUys. He reviews the military operations of 
1775 and of 1812-4. His aim is to familiarize the readers of the 
Magazine with the history of the two wars, because he believes 
that in the event of another invasion of Canada, the theatre of 
the struggle would be that of the earlier conflicts. The attitude 
of the writer is not more partial than one would expect from an 
officer in the volunteer force of one of the former combatants. 
In discussing the conduct of Sir George Prevost, the author will 
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not be accused of being harsh. He says: "The British com- 
mander, though brave and energetic, always played a safe game." 
and his conclusion is that there is not sufficient evidence to 
render a final decision possible. There are a few minor inaccur- 
acies in the paper. The account, however, is creditable; 
main facts are faithfully presented, and at times the description 
— notably that of the battle of Lundy's Lane — is spirited. The 
article is reprinted in the Journal of the Military Service Institu- 
tion (N.Y.). 

Major Cruikshank continues his Record of the Services of 
Canadian Regi/menta in the Wa/r of 1812 in No. 7 of the 
" Selected Papers from the Transactions of the Canadian Military 
Institute " (Welland, printed for the Canadian Military Institute^ 
It is the 104th Regiment whose fortunes he now foUows. They 
made a remarkable march on snowshoes through New Brunswick 
to Quebec in the winter of 1813, and were in the neighbourhood 
of ELingston in readiness for the impending campaign before the 
spring. It had taken twenty-four days to go from Fredericton 
to Quebec, and fifty-six in all, including a halt at the latter city 
of more than a week, to accomplish the entire journey to Kings- 
ton of 760 miles. Major Cruikshank gives a graphic description 
of the engagements in which the various detachments of the 
regiment were engaged, at Sackett's Harbour and Fort George in 
1814, and at the assault of Fort Erie in the following summer. 
The last unlucky attack was especially fatal to the 104th, for 
out of eighty officers and men taking part no less than fifty-six 
were put hors de combat, including Lieui-Colonel Drummond, 
who led the assault. 

The BvMetin dee Recherches Hietoriquea (L6vis, Quebec: 
P. Q. Roy) during 1897 continues its useful work. Mr. Brym- 
ner's statement that the name " Zachary Macaulay " is not found 
in documents after 1786 is controverted by the Abb^ Audet, who 
finds it as late as 1803. He was thus certainly not Lord Mac- 
aulay's father ; probably he belonged to the family which gave a 
well-known judge^ Sir James B. Macaulay, to Upper Canada. 
An account of a younger brother of Wolfe's rival, Mootcalm, is 
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given, which is quite incredible. This young prodigy learned 
his letters while in the cradle ; when three years old he read 
French and Latin without difficulty ; at the age of six he was 
readiDg Greek and Hebrew. Before he was seven years old he 
frequented libraries and the society of savants and died while 
still in his seventh year ! The late M. Faucher de St. Maurice 
inquires concerning certain dmigrSs of the French revolutionary 
period who were aided by the British government to come to 
Canada under the leadership of the Comte de Puisaye to found a 
colony, and asks if they succeeded. They did not. The scenes 
of the attempt were Windham, near Toronto, and the Niagara 
river. The members of the party were quite unsuited by their 
training for the rough work of colonization and they drifted to 
other scenes. One of the number, Mr. St. Qeorge, remained and 
became a well-known merchant in Toronto. The Comte de 
Puisaye died in England in 1827. If space permitted many other 
points discussed in this valuable publication might be noted. 


The volumes of Mr. Sidney Lee's Dicticynary of National Bio- 
graphy (London : Smith Elder) which have appeared in 1897 
contain some notices of especial interest in Canada. Sir John 
Beverley Robinson was a loyalist driven to Canada from 
what is now the United States, by the American Revolution. He 
served against his former countrymen in the war of 1812 and 
became ultimately Chief Justice of Upper Canada. John Rolph, 
" Canadian insurgent and politician," was one of Robinson's chief 
opponents, who was obliged to take refuge in Russia after the 
rebellion of 1837. He subsequently became conspicuous as a 
physician in Toronto. Sir John Rose taught school at 
Huntingdon, Quebec, as a yoatL He became an advocate, 
entered political life, and was the first finance minister of the 
Dominion of Canada. His later years were spe^nt in London, 
where he was persona grata in high circles. Alexander Ross 
came to Canada in 1805 and settled at Glengarry, Ontario, joined 
Mr. Astor's expedition to found Astoria, and sailed in the ill-fated 
Tonquin for the mouth of the Columbia River. Later he became 
prominent in the Red River country as an official of the Hudson 
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Bay Company. His son, James Ross, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and became a member of Riel's provisional gov- 
ernment in 1870. With its aims he can have had little real sym- 
pathy. Egerton Ryerson was an energetic pioneer of education 
in Upper Canada whose name is still a household word. He was 
of loyalist descent. He was an ardent Methodist while to his 
brother William Ryerson was due the establishment of the 
'' Catholic Apostolic " Church in Canada. Charles Michel de 
Salaberry, " the hero of Chateaugay," distinguished himself in 
the war of 1812 by checking the American advance upon Mon- 
treal. He is conspicuous as the first French-Canadian soldier to 
take a prominent place on the British side. Jonathan Sewell 
was a loyalist from Massachusetts, who became Chief Justice of 
Lower Canada. He published in 1814 '' A Plan for the Federa- 
tion of the British Provinces of North America," an anticipation 
of later events. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature in this 
list of names is the predominance of the loyalist element. 


In the November and December numbers of the Canadian 
Magazine, Dr. J. O. Bourinot contributes the first two of his series 
of twelve illustrated articles on famous men and incidents in 
Canadian history, from the Norse and Cabot voyages to Con- 
federation. The two papers are respectively entitled, The Dis- 
coverers of the North-Eastem Coasts and the St Latvrence 
Valley, and The Founders of New France (160^-1713). The 
introductory papers show that burdensome details, unnecessary 
dates and tedious discussion of controverted points will be 
eschewed in a consistent effort to popularize Canadian history 
with Canadian people. The illustrations are in good taste, and 
increase the vividness of an interesting narrative. 


In the Catholic World for April La Salle's convection with 
the Jesuits is discussed by J. W. Wilstach on the basis of informa- 
tion derived from M. de Rochemonteix s work on the Jesuita La 
Salle's character is interpreted adversely, largely on account of 
his having deserted the order in which he served a novitiate. 
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Un Solilat de Frontencbc devenu Rdcollet, by the Abb6 Gosse- 
lin, is hardly worthy of a place in the publications of the Royal 
Society. It traces the career of an obscure French soldier who 
became a friar and died at Montreal in 1733. 


The Life and Letters of John Arthur Roebuck, edited by R. 
E. Leader (London, Arnold), recalls to memory a statesman of a 
past generation who has some place in Canadian history. In a 
sense Roebuck was a Canadian, for part of his early youth was 
spent in Canada. Bom in India in 1802 of well-to-do parents, 
he went to England when five years old and the family was soon 
stricken with poverty by the death of his father, an East India 
Company official. There were certain ties with Canada ; Roe- 
buck's uncle had been secretary to Governor Simcoe and had 

met with a tragic fate : 

*' As he was crossing the Nia^ra river in a small boat, a short and severe 
'flurry' of snow came on. When this cleared away the boat and its 
occupants .had disappeared forever" (p. 11). 

Roebuck's mother was granted five hundred acres of land near 
York (Toronto) in requital, and this, no doubt, led to the emigra- 
tion of the family to Canada in 1815. They settled, not near 
York, but at Augusta, on the St. Lawrence, not far from Brock - 
ville. Here, and later at Beauport, near Quebec, Roebuck's 
youth was spent. With his brothers he worked on the farm at 
Augusta. They toiled hard at their daily rough labour, yet in 
the family was kept up the somewhat formal courtesy of English 
upper middle-class life of that day. They held aloof from the less 
cultivated neighbours — a mistake as Roebuck saw. The descrip- 
tion of the Loyalist settlers has an interest now : 

'*The population of the district mostly consisted of the descendants of 
those Americans who adhered to the side of the mother country in the War 
of Independence. These people emigrated to Canada as being still an 
English possession, and werd known as U. E.*s (United Englishmen) (sic). 
They were in their habits and manners American, it being impossible to find 
any difference between them and the Americans on the other side of the 
river " (pp. 21, 22). 

The formation of the Canadian forest, the abundant game, the 
marvellous sudden opening of spring, the canoeing on the St. 
Lawrence continued to exert a powerful effect upon Roebuck's 
mind for the rest of his life. He left Canada, a young man, to 
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study law in London ; and, though his family remained and his 
mother lived until 1842, he never recrossed the Atlantic. He 
become a prominent Radical. In 1838 he appeared before the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords to champion the 
daims of the Assembly of Lower Canada, and to oppose the 
suspension of the Canadian constitutions. His efforts were in 
vain. He, however, supported Lord Durham, and tried to soften 
Lord Brougham's animosity against that statesman's mission. 
His later career had little reference to Canada, but he was an 
early advocate of the confederation of the provinces. 

An interesting sketch of the career of Charles BvMer is given 
in the September Cornhill Magazine by his cousin Sir Edward 
Strachey. Buller belonged to an old whig Cornish family, which 
controlled as many as four pocket-boroughs. He grew up in the 
days before the Reform Bill, and one of these seats was reserved 
for him by his father. Tet he became a *' philosophical radical," 
influenced possibly by his private tutor, Thomas Carlyle. Lord 
Durham was the leader of this wing of the whig party, and 
when, in 1 838, he came to Canada, Buller came too as his secre- 
tary. The question of the authorship of Lord Durham's 
famous report is much disputed. Probably it had, as such 
copious political reports usually have, several authors. At 
the time it was said that " Gibbon Wakefield inspired it, 
Charles Buller wrote it, Lord Durham signed it." Lord Dur- 
ham, however, was not the man to be merely an official mouth- 
piece, and without doubt he did his part in shaping the report 
In some respects this document was mischievous. It aimed 
avowedly to effect English ascendancy over the French in Canada, 
and to create not a federal union, but a single state in which the 
French should be powerlesa This alarmed the French. It in- 
tensified their national feeling and they were able to keep Canada 
divided practically into two provinces. The inevitable result was 
the deadlock which made the federal system necessary. Lord 
Durham and his secretary saw that Canada needed responsible 
government ; apparently they did not see that the war of races 
could be ended only by a federation. Buller's early death cut 
short a brilliant career. 
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In the Canadian Magazine has appeared a series of articles 
on the premiers of the different provinces of Canada. Since the 
confederation of the four great provinces in 1867 to form the 
Dominion of Canada, there has been a growing tendency in each, 
to study the history,circumstances, and peculiarities of the others. 
The three younger provinces have become, since they entered 
confederation, objects of interest in a similar way. The premiers 
and cabinet ministers of the Dominion are well known through- 
out each of the seven provinces ; those of each province are for 
the most part known only within their own territory; and 
naturally, for the questions which agitate the Dominion parlia- 
ment are debated in the seven provinces, while provincial affairs 
excite little interest outside. A growing interest in the men and 
movements in all parts of Canada is distinctly observable among 
all classes now, and to this may be attributed these articles which 
have attracted some degree of attention. The most interesting 
and valuable are by Mr. J. S. Willison, editor of the Toronto 
Olobe and deal with the premiers of Ontario. The four men who 
have held this position are John Sandiield Macdonald, Edward 
Blake, Sir Oliver Mowat, and A. S. Hardy. These four men have 
filled a larger space in the public eye than any other four provin- 
cial premier& Mr. Willison's reputation is steadily growing. He 
is something more than a journalist, and his estimate of the late 
John Sandfield Macdonald will probably be accepted as almost 
final That, too, of Mr. Edward Blake is, perhaps, even more 
masterly and explains with great frankness and acuteness the 
Abilities and limitations of a very eminent man. 


The Canadicm ParliameTds are dealt with in The Leisure 
Hour for August. The history of the legislatures of the prov- 
ince of Canada is briefly sketched, and their peripatetic nature 
is ascribed to the desire to allay any feelings of jealousy between 
the French and English sections. Most of the article is, however, 
-devoted to the Dominion parliament. The anonymous author is 
very much impressed with the striking natural grandeur of the 
site of the parliament buildings. He is wrong in stating that 
the constituencies are re-arranged after every census ; the "gerry- 
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mander" has not yet become statutory. Doubtless he has in hi» 
mind the decennial adjustment of provincial representation under 
section 51 of the British North America Act. The political pat- 
ronage in the hands of parliamentary representatives is,he believes, 
a worry, and of doubtful advantage to the member in his constitu- 
ency. The franking system surprises him. 

''I shall not forget the look of amazement with which I was received by 
one of the window clerks in the House of Commons post-office, when I sought 
to buy some stamps. * You should hunt up your member/ remarked a Oana- 
dian who stood behind me at the window. 

The comments upon the payment of indemnities, the compli- 
cated appearance of the Franchise Act, the friendly disposition of 
the railways toward members of parliament, show a commend* 
able acquaintance with the mechanism of our government. The 
more frequent appearance of such articles in British publications 
would be of great utility. 

The United Service Magazine for June contains a very read- 
able criticism of Tfte Cayiadian MUiti/f, by Captain Henry J. 
Woodside, Canadian Cavalry. The militia of Upper Canada 
(now Ontario) was organized in 1812, but the militia of Canada 
as a whole is traced back to the days of the French regime. 
The Canadian militia have proven their metal on many a battle- 
field, but like the military arm elsewhere under the British flag, 
they are systematically neglected in time of peace. Captain 
Woodside states his belief that neither the country at large, nor 
the legislative body desires to CDfeeble the militia. The diflSculty 
to his mind is that the militia has played the rdle of the weaker 
sister to the other departments, getting what they do not require. 
He urges, later on, that Parliament instead of seeing how little it 
can do for the volunteer forces, should strive to see how much, 
knowing that in time of stress they will repay the care bestowed 
upon them. Biennial drills were inaugurated many years ago to 
reduce expenses. One result was a fall in the strength of the 
militia from 45,000 to 35,000 men. Happily, the earlier 
and more efficient plan of drilling the whole force annually has 
lately been re-adopted, though to carry out the scheme a further 
reduction to 25,000 men is contemplated. The seemingly excess- 
ive proportion of officers to men (one to twelve) is really a mark 
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of the sasacity of the government In the event of hostilities it 
18 much easier to gee men than officers. As every male inhabit* 
ant of Canada, with few exceptions, is liable to be called out for 
service, it is estimated that Canada could in a few months raise 
600,000 men. The trouble would be to arm and equip them. 
But the decreased efficiency of the militia is not attributed solely 
to biennial drills. Another cause is the hand-to-mouth nature of 
the militia estimates. If they were voted a year in advance, 
officers could know months beforehand the time of their 
camp, and good men would have time to arrange for substitutes 
in the factory and on the farm. The author does not take a 
pessimistic view of the future of the Canadian " National Guard.'* 
New arms, new accoutrements, non-shoddy clothing, yearly drills, 
prompt replies by the department to letters of commanding 
officers and, finally, less " wire-puUing," will do much, he thinks, 
to restore this branch of the service to a high degree of efficiency. 


The Royal MUita/ry College of CaTuida, situated at Kingston, 
is a public institution which people in general know very little 
about. It is popularly assumed to be an aristocratic, expensive 
and therefore exclusive, seat of military education. This opinion 
is not founded upon fact. Major-Qeneral T. Bland Strange, the 
first commandant, in the United Service Magazine for July, 
explains the nature of the work done by the college, and the 
article coming from one so competent to write upon the subject 
merits perusal by more than military men. The college was 
founded in 1876. The course of study, which occupies four years, 
and is therefore longer than that of any similar institution in 
Europe, is not exclusively military. The curriculum is so broad 
that a graduate is fitted for civil as well as military employment, 
and is admitted to the study of the professions upon the same foot- 
ing as a graduate in arts. The college dormitory, "the stone fri- 
gate," so called because occupied by gun- boat crews in 1812, can 
accommodate sixty cadets. These are nominated, after the custom 
in the United States, by members of Parliament. The uniform of 
the cadet is that of British officers, but they have the arms and 
valise equipments of private soldiers, and contrary to the usage 
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in similar establishments, they pipe-clay their own belts, dean 
their own arms, etc The result is that the '' R. M. C." turns out 
officers with unusual sympathy for the British recruits delivered 
into their hands. Major-Qeneral Strange points with pride to 
the very high repute in which the Canadian graduates are held 
by the British authorities (who grant four commissions to them 
annually), and to the good manners, neatness and manly straight- 
forwardness which characterize them. The article is fairly well 
written, though the style inclines to the rhetorical At times it 
is difficult to see the relevancy of a paragraph, but the general 
character of the paper is good, and it is unquestionably instmo- 
tiva 
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III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 

(1) (Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinoes 

Newfovmdland vn 1897. By Rev. M. Harvey, LL.D., F.RS.C. 
With map and 24 illustrationa London : Sampson, Low, 
Marston & Company, Limited. 1897. Pp. xii.-203. 

Newfoundland is the oldest English colony. It enjoys the 
additional preeminence of being the least known. Discovered 
five years after Columbus had ^ven a new world to the old, it 
yet remains, to many minds, a terra incognita shrouded in mists 
and fog. 

The coincidence of the diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria 
and the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of New- 
foundland successfully appealed to the Rev. Dr. Harvey — an 
acknowledged authority — as an excellent opportunity to dissi- 
pate the gloom and to draw public attention, first, to the natural 
resources and capabilities of his island home, and secondly, though 
incidentally, to the approaching Cabot celebration. A thorough 
acquaintance with the island, wide knowledge and literary skill 
demonstrated in books and articles upon the history of New- 
foundland, commend the former undertaking ; the frequency of 
the allusion to the latter event may be partially explained by the 
author's claim (revealed in appendix iii) to have initiated the 
movement for the celebration. 

The first four chapters are devoted mainly to sketching the 
discovery and earlier history of the colony. In the controversy 
over the landfall of Cabot, the author throws the weight of his 
opinion in favour of the Cape Breton theory. Newfoundland, in 
his view, was discovered in the course of the first voyage. Dr. 

EEarvey deplores the early death of Sir Humphrey Gilbert : 

" Had he lived and suooeeded in planting a oolong, the cultivation of the 
■oU would have gone on hand in hand with the fiahenee " (p. 53). 

The island, after the death of Gilbert, fell into the hands of the 
greedy fishing adventurers of the West Country. These earlier 
monopolists desired to keep exclusive possession of the shores for 
drying their fish, and by urging that the fisheries would be ruined 
by a resident population and that in any case the island was utterly 
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unfit for human habitation, they procured the enactment of laws 
which to all intents and purposes prohibited settlement under 
heavy penalties. 

In spite of these iniquitous laws the huts of resident fisher- 
men began to dot the shore. Thereupon, the monopolists obtained 
an ordinance from the Star Chamber of Charles I. (afterwards in 
1698, re-enacted by the British Parliament), which declared that 
the master of the first English vessel arriving in a harbour was 
to be admiral — absolute ruler — for the season, with the right to 
take as much of the beach as he chose for his own use. The 
captains of the two vessels next to arrive were to be vice-admirals, 
with liberty, as regards the shore, to follow the example of 
the first. These men were, of course, servants of the West 
Country "cormoranta" 

'* They took possession of the best fishing'Stations, drove out the inhabit- 
ants from their own houses when they chose, and seized their gardens and 
^hing-grounds. In determining cases they took bribes without any pretence 
at concealment, and carried on for many long years a system of robbery and 
oppression " (p. 68). 

But the colonists persevered in the assertion of their rights, 
and finally triumphed, although it is only eighty years since the 
last of the unjust laws against settlement were repealed. 

Until seventy years ago there were no roads of any kind 
through the island. Newfoundland being considered a mere 
fishing-station, the sea was considered the only natural and pro- 
per highway for the fishermen. But a " daring innovator," in 
the person of Governor Cochrane arrived and taught the people 
the convenience of a land-highway so thoroughly that by 1870 — 
in less than half a century — they had 3,000 miles of roadway. 
In addition to this the reports of the Geological Survey, 
appointed in 1864, began to attract attention and the people 
learned by degrees that the interior was not the traditional rock 
and morass of the monopolists, but a fertile area containing 
millions of acres of good land with vast forests and mineral 
deposits. To open up this vast country, Sir William Whiteway, 
for many years premier of the colony, made railway construc- 
tion the chief article of his political creed, and sixteen years after 
tiie turning of the first sod, in 1881, he saw the completion of 700 
Mkiles of railroad. 


-. r •• . • • 
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Dr. Harvey describes the development of mining. The dis- 
covery of copper — the chief metal of the island — was due to the 
geological prescience of Sir William Dawson. From the nature 
of the formation he believed that copper existed on the north- 
east coast He gave a hint to a prospector named McKay, who 
profited so well by it that, in 1857, he discovered copper ore near 
the fishing village of Tilt Cove, and in a most romantic manner, 
verified the prediction of the eminent geologist. The receipts 
from the copper-mines for the period 1864-1891, were over 
$9,000,000 (p. 90). Iron has recently been discovered and the 
ore is admirably situated for cheap exploitation. It lies almost 
on the surface and when the thin soil is removed the workmen 
with crowbars and pickaxes can raise many tons a day. Asbes- 
tos, lead, gold, and what may be of more importance, very 
extensive beds of coal, have also been found. The author is 
justly sanguine as to the great mining future of the colony. 

There are also agricultural and lumbering possibilitiea 
Chapter VII. should be read by prospective emigrants. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1891, only 179,215 acres of land were occu- 
pied, and yet the value of the products of farm and forest of that 
year was over $2,250,000. Authentic reports and surveys show 
that there are 4,480,000 acres available for settlement in this 
island, which, although one-sixth larger than Ireland, has at 
present only 210,000 inhabitants. 

The fisheries, though declining in value, are, however, still the 
principal source of island wealth, realizing about $6,600,000 
annually. The cod-fishery is not the only valuable one. Dr. Har- 
vey gives a vivid, though, at times, magniloquent account of the 
seal fisheries, and describes, rather floridly, some of the pathetic 
aspects of this industry of which we are now hearing so much 
on our Pacific coast (p. 183). 

The scenery of the island is striking. Visitors have felici- 
tously named Newfoundland " The Norway of the New World." 

** The extenud rocky ramparts of the island are apt to be repellant to 
the passing voyager ; but within these frowning outworks, up the great 
fiords, with their countless branches, along the banks of the riven and 
brooks, among the rolling hills, and over the great * barrens,' are soenes of 
rarest beauty ; and over all, in summer, is a sky blue and serene as that of 
Italy, and more varied in its changing aspects " (p. 164). 
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Perhaps the greatest misconception relates to the dimate. Dr. 
Harvey is anxious to correct an erroneous and harmful impression. 
The island is not fog- enveloped for a great part of the year. It 
is only when the southerly or south-easterly winds blow (and 
they are prevalent, though not continuous, during but four 
months of the year), that the fogs engendered on the " Banks " 
appear. They seldom penetrate far inland, and with the coast 
enveloped in fog the sun vnll be shining brightly a few miles 
inland and the air will be dry and balmy. 

'* Taken as a whole, the climate of the island is more temperate and 
more favourable to health than that of the neighbouring continent. The 
fierce summer heats of Canada and the United States, and the intense cold of 
their winters, are unknown here " (p. 109). 

It is but rarely that the thermometer goes below zero in 
winter or above 80® in summer. 

Of course Dr. Harvey discusses the great grievance of the 
island — the treaty rights which the French exercise over almost 
one-half of the coast. It is vain to rail against the mother 
country, for the French have repeatedly declared that they will 
not upon any terms surrender the rights guaranteed by treaty. 
No one understands the situation better than Dr. Harvey and 
his words are wise. 

*' The present time calls for moderation, self -control and the exercise of 
that good sense which wiU calmly look the facts in the face " (p. 171). 

The book appears at an opportune time, and if widely read, 
cannot but fulfil its author's expectations of " making the countiy 
better known, and attracting to it that attention which it richly 
merits." The island has been maligned and misunderstood and 
it is time for the truth to be recognized. The perusal of ** New- 
foundland in 1897" will remove many misconceptions — old as 
the days of their sponsors, the adventurers and fishing admirals — 
which militate so severely against its advancement. The book 
however would have been even more effective if there were fewer 
repetitions and less frequent turgidity of style. The habit — 
most prominent in the earlier chapters — of quoting trite and 
insipid expressions is irritating. 

G. C. Sellert. 
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The Tenth lalancL Being some account of Newfoundland^ its 
People, its Politics, its Problems, and its Peculiarities. By 
Beckles Willson. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Sir William Whiteway, and some remarks on Newfound- 
land and the Navy by Lord Oharles Beresford, C.B. 
London : Grant Bichards. 1897. Pp. xix.-208. 

Mr. Beckles Willson's book on Newfoundland is the work of 
a London journalist, and has the faults and virtues of its origin. 
The language is journalese and some of the sentences are truly 
wonderful in grammatical structure. Sometimes he is laboriously 
humorous. When he refers to the history of the island he rarely 
ventures beyond what he finds in Judge Browse's invaluable 
work. With him the United States are almost always "America." 
In describing the French system of bounties for fish, he tells us 
that "French shippers have actually offered and sold fish to 
Spanish merchants in Bordeaux for notiiing " (pp. 99, 100) — a 
truly extraordinary phenomenon. These minor defects show that 
we must not expect too much in the way of historical knowledge 
or of exactness from Mr. Willson. Tet he is a man of the world 
with considerable powers of observation, and he states the 
problem regarding Newfoundland in a distinctly fresh and 
attractive manner. 

Mr. Willson believes in islands. Newfoundland is The Tenth 
Island. He does not give a list of the other nine, but Qreat 
Britain, Ireland, the Japanese group, Borneo, Ceylon, Jamaica, 
New Zealand, are no doubt among them. The political future of 
the world may, he thinks, lie with islanda Hitherto Newfound- 
land has had scant justice. She is "the Cinderella of the 
Colonies," and her story is the old, well-worn tale of commercial 
selfishness throttling natural development. Not until 1820 were 
vexatious restrictions in regard to building and to cultivation of 
the land removed, and Newfoundland has not yet recovered from 
the reputation that she acquired during her long bondage, of 
being a sterile land of chilly fogs, unfit for anything but a fishing 
station. Her natural resources, as Dr. Harvey too shows, are very 
considerable. There are great fqrests, some of them with trees 
three feet in diameter. The land of the interior is fertile and 
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quite unsettled as yet. There are twenty thousand farms offer- 
ing, and no takers. The vast plains covered with prairie grass 
make good grazing land, and "ranching" would be profitable, 
Mr. Willson thinks. He describes the successful farming of two 
young men, brothers, sons of a clergyman. They started without 
capital and have prospered, and thousands more could do the 
same thing. Instead of importing agricultural products, New- 
foundland should be an exporter. What is needed is to dispel 
the idiefixe that she has no agricultural advantagea 

Mr. Willson was quite startled when he realized that New- 
foundland is distant only three and a half days from England, by 
fast ship. She is thus the colony nearest the mother country. 
Her maritime situation in America is similar to that of Great 
Britain in Europe, of Japan in Asia. Parallels are of course 
delusive, but given a good climate, fertility, and mineral riches, 
it seems as if convenience of access to two great continents should 
furnish Newfoundland with advantages that will make her great 
In Canada there is a good deal of apathy about the acquisi- 
tion of Newfoundland. It is feared that the debt-burdened 
island, with its fierce political factions, would add an unpleasant 
complication to our many problems. Above all the French- 
shore question frightens a country already embarrassed by a 
French question. Mr. Willson repeats a story from the London 
Daily Mail of January 1st, 1897, which shows what this diffi- 
culty really ia Captain Cunningham, a gentleman well known 
in the mining world, became convinced that Newfoundland was 
a suitable field for mining investment. He spent about one 
hundred thousand dollars in sinking prospecting-shafts, opening 
roads through the forest, etc, the scene of his operations being 
Ming's Bight on the north shore. One day a French war-ship 
arrived off the coast. Captain Cunningham was told that his 
operations interfered vnth French claims. These are in effect 
that the French, while not owners of the shore, must not be dU- 
tv/rbed upon it ; they had already temporarily checked the 
building of a railway to the west shore on the ground that the 
shriek of the locomotive would, disturb not them but the fiah 
which they were trying to catch. Captain Cunningham visited the 
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julmiral upon his ship. He was courteously received, but in effect 
was told to go, not to London, but to Paris, for permission to 
continue his work. He set out, but stopped at London en route 
to report his case. Here his appeal to Paris was vetoed. It 
might prejudice delicate negotiations then pending. They are 
still pending, and Captain Cunningham has meanwhile lost 
£20,000 through the French-shore question. 

This story illustrates the real grievance. The French are 
keenly aLive to their treaty rights on the Newfoundland shore, 
.and cannot be blamed for preserving them to the utmost. A 
strong national sentiment upon the question exists — the outcome 
of the centuries of struggle between France and England for 
supremacy in America. Ixx the eighteenth century Louisbourg 
was the centre of French interest in the North Atlantic. Now it 
is St. Pierre, and France is probably equally ready to make the 
sacrifices for St Pierre that she made for Louisbourg. St. Pierre 
commands the shores of Newfoundland as Louisbourg did those 
of Nova Scotia. The commercial side of the life of the two 
French posts has the same characteristics. The New England 
traders carried on an illicit trade with Louisbourg as they and 
Canadian traders do now with St. Pierre. St. Pierre is practic- 
ally a free port. Spirits in particular are very lightly taxed, 
and the enormous importations are far beyond the possibility of 
consumption by the small population of the French island. It is 
not difficult to imagine whither the surplus goes. The shores of 
the lower St. Lawrence have been the scene of a huge illicit traffic 
which is only now being decisively checked by Canadian revenue 
cruisers. Though the trade of St Pierre is not unimportant, the 
value of the island in France's eyes is more sentimental than real ; 
yet because it is sentimental the determination to hold it and 
rights that go with it is all the stronger. France will cling to 
this, her last foothold in North America. If Great Britain does 
not feel acutely this thorn in her side, Newfoundland does. Mr. 
Willson claims that France has hernelf violated in many ways 
the terms of the treaty under which she holds her islands, 
and especially in the matter of fortifying Sj). Pierre. Cer- 
tainly the British Foreign Office has not been lately as agr 
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sive regarding this question as has the French. The delicate 
relations in Egypt, where the Elnglish stand to win, have made 
them less careful to avoid giving France cheap gratification in 
Newfoundland. It is a study in imperial statecraft which is not 
very promising for the obscurer parts of the Empire. 

After all, however, the French question is settling itself, for 
the French shore is becoming less valuable as a fishing-ground 
every year. The municipal council of St Pierre has been obliged 
to offer a special bounty to fishermen on the French shore in 
addition to the national bounty paid to all fishermen on the 
Banks. Judge Prowse declares that the French have not a dozen 
vessels and not two hundred fishermen on the shore now. The 
cod indeed seems to be changing his habitation and disaster is 
in store in the near future for all the fishing interests of New- 
foundland. 

Of civilization in the island Mr. Willson does not give an 
entirely pleasing picture. The community is peculiarly isolated. 
The cable touches Newfoundland but leaves littla Intercourse 
with the outside world is slight, small local issues absorb atten- 
tion and newspaper blackguardism flourishes in Newfoundland 
as it hardly does even in the wild west. The colony possesses 
the governmental machinery of a great state and its politics are 
sufficiently debased to cause the observer much searching of 
heart regarding dogmas as to the fitness of all Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities for democratic government. Yet Newfoundland is dis- 
tinctly moving on the up-grade. Capital has been found to 
build the railway across the island, and it is perhaps prophetic 
of future closer relations that it is a Canadian capitalist, Mr» 
Reid, of Montreal, who has come to the rescue. He has built the 
railway and holds now enormous tracts of land, for which he 
will no doubt try to secure settlers. The people of the island 
are proud of their British nationality. Mr. Willson eays that 
President Cleveland's Venezuela message completely killed any 
idea of joining the United States. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling, in a vigorous letter at the beginning 
of the volume, ^explains certain objections which he has to men- 
tioning the " loyalty " of the " colonies " : 
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" I dislike the word ' oolonies ' and, if you look through my versoB, yoo 
will find I very seldom use it. It is out of date and misleading, besides 
being provincial. In the second place, there is no need to talk of * loyalty ' 
among white men. . . That is one of the things we all take for granted-^ 
because the Empire is Us — We ourselves ; and for the white man to explain 
that he is loyal is about as unnecessary as for a respectable woman to 
volunteer the fact that she is chaste." 


Les SuLpiciens et lea Pritrea dee Missions iltravgires en 
Acndie {1676-1762). Par TAbb^ H.-R CaBgrain. Que- 
bee : Pruneau & Kirouac. 1897. Pp. 462. 

The Abb^ Casgrain's work must always command respect. 
He is indefatigable in research and nobody else has brought to 
light so much new material for the history of New France. The 
present work illustrates his industry. The Public Record Office 
in London, the Archives of the Marine and Colonies at Paris, the 
manuscript — and, one may add, extremely well cared for — records 
of the seminary at Quebec, all have been used. Learned as his 
work is, the style is yet attractive. The Abb6 is a master of the 
French language, as are few, if any, of his countrymen in the 
province of Quebec With all these good qualities M. Casgrain's 
work is yet open to criticism in some respects. He is too ardent, 
he espouses a side and marshals aiguments skilfully in support of 
his view. It is a defect of temperament, rather than of will, for 
no one is more generous to opponents than he, but it ijd a defect 
that always appears. The present volume is a description of the 
work of French missionary priests in Acadia before 1763. Un- 
doubtedly they were devoted men, but without any cynical 
unbelief in human nature, one may still suspect that these good 
men had some human infirmitiea To the Abb^ they are always 
holy and apostolic. The bias of his nationality is seen also in 
his obvious satisfaction at the French conquest and desolation of 
Newfoundland under Iberville. Similar outrages committed by 
the English in Acadia are awful examples of human depravity. 
The Abb^ too holds always a brief for the ecclesiastical power. 
If there are any faults on the French side he is free to condemn 
the government ; the church gets only praise. Mascarene, the 
governor of Nova Scotia, was French by birth. He became a 
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Protestant and, perhaps owing to the policy of the dragonnad^s, 
was expatriated. For this he is a traitor to his faith and his 
country. What praises would not the Abb^ have for a 
Protestant who became a Catholic ? 

Making allowances for these perhaps minor defects, the Abba's 
work is entirely praiseworthy. Undoubtedly .the Sulpitian mis- 
sionaries and thase from the seminary at Quebec did heroic work 
in Acadia. The Jesuits ana the R^oUets were also in the field. 
It is interesting to see that some of the missionaries were men 
who had grown weary of court and camp and had taken refuge 
in the church. The work in Acadia had little worldly promise 
and yet the missionaries held their ground until after Quebec feU 
before Wolfe. Their work among the Indians was effective and 
permanent To this day, of the large number of Indians in Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, probably not one is a Protestant The 
isolation of the field in Acadia enabled the French there to show 
what they could do if undisturbed by rival influences. They 
fraternized with the Indians. The English method in New Eng- 
land was essentially different. They were not content until they 
had crushed the Indians' power and asserted their own superiority. 
The French showed a less haughty spirit and in Acadia the 
Indians were devoted to their cause. M. Casgrain draws a dis- 
tinction between two classes of missionaries. Some went to the 
Acadians, some to the Indians. Those who went to the Acadian 
parishes were bound by the same oaths of fidelity to Great 
Britain as were the conquered Acadians. The missionaries to the 
Indians, of whom the well-known Le Loutre was one, were, the 
Abb6 holds, bound by no such oaths. The Indians had not 
acknowledged British sovereignty or taken any vow of fidelity 
to that Crown. The position of the French priests was a very 
difficult one. They would have been more than human if they 
had not sympathized with France rather than England; they 
were subject to instructions from Louisbourg or Quebec which 
were still under the Crown of France. The English accused the 
priests of being in the French interests ; the French retorted by 
accusing them of serving the English. The final conquest of both 
Louisbourg and Quebec solved a difficult problem by ending the 
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missionary work. It began again later, and at this day the 
flourishing Acadian settlements in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick are served mainly from the Seminary of Quebec and that of 
Saint Sulpice at Montreal. 


A CompendifOua History of the Northern Part of the Province 
of New Brunswick, and of the District of Oaspd in Lower 
Canada. By Robert Cooney. Reprinted in 1896 by D. Q. 
Smith at Chatham, Miramicni, New Brunswick, from one 
of the original copies printed by Joseph Howe, at Halifax, 
in 1832. Pp. 288. 

The author of this early att<^.mpt to write the history of the 
province of New Brunswick was a convert from the Roman 
Catholic Church, who was bom in Ireland in the year 1800, and, 
embracing the Wesleyan Methodist faith, settled in St. Catha- 
rines, Upper Canada. He several times changed his residence, 
and a considerable part of his life was spent in the maritime 
provinces, where he appears to have made many friends, and to 
have occupied a very good social position. Besides his history, 
he wrote " The Autobiography of a Wesleyan Methodist Mission- 
ary," which was published in 1856, and many sermons, lectures 
and pamphlets. He was a man of ideas and originality, and a 
keen observer. The other day it will be remembered that Mr. 
Foster, the then Minister of Finance in Canada, in a speech on 
Elngland, referred to her " splendid isolation " among the great 
European and other nations. The phrase attracted attention, and 
some attempts were made to discover its source. Mr. Foster 
made no sign, but assumed the responsibility for the remark. 
That he, at one time or another, had read so well-quoted a book 
as Cooney 's history of his own province, it would be unreason- 
able to doubt. This is what Cooney said in 1832, in the intro- 
duction to the present volume. Speaking of the disorganized 
state of Europe in 1809-10, he observes : 

*' In the midst of this terrific commotion England stood erect ; wrapt up 
in her own impregnability, the storm could not afiect her ; and therefore, 
while others trembled in its blast, she smiled at its fury. Never did the 
* Bmpreu Idand* appear bo mag^i^niUy grand ^ — <^ $tood by herself, aitd 
Hktn tmu a pecvliar splendour in the loiielinese of her glory," 
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The italics are oura Mr. Cooney's history possesses a 
peculiar value. In the strict sense of the word it is not a 
*' history." It is an account of the early settlement of the 
great northern portion of a well-wooded and well-watered 
province, largely settled by Scotsmen, engaged in the lum- 
bering and fishing business. The story of their trials, and of 
the growth and development of industry is eloquently told, and 
the statistics are trustworthy. In dealing with the shipping, 
lumber, and milling interests, Mr. Cooney is always on safe 
ground. On the other hand most of his history is based on tra- 
dition, and he makes curious mistakes. His reading of original 
documents was not extensive ; few, perhaps, were accessible to 
him, and printed books, that he could possibly have seen, were, 
apparently, not within his knowledge. A good many of his 
statements are qualified by the remarks, ''I believe," "I have 
heard," " I think," etc It would be easy to point to errors in 
dates, and to the omission of names which should appear in a 
work of this character, but the value of the book lies in the 
faithfulness with which the English settlement of the counties 
of Northumberland, Kent, Gloucester, and the district of Qasp6 
,is described. The resources of these vast tracts are presented 
with great care, and the unbounded faith which Mr. Cooney had 
in the future of the land he discusses, attests his loyalty and 
devotion to the country of his adoption. He treats agreeably of 
the natural history of the province. Every animal, every plant 
that he encountered is referred to, and some of the information 
is quaint and amusing. The chapters on the rivers of New 
Brunswick are exceedingly valuable. He seems to have investi- 
gated personally everything connected with them. 

Mr. Cooney had not a very good opinion of the lumberman of 

1832. 

** All the capital he required," saya be " waa the faculty of lying. Gould 
he unbluBhingly tell a plausible atory, assuring the merchant that he had 
found a capital chance, or a fine grove, taking care at the same time minutely 
to calculate the number of large trees either contained, extensive credit waa 
obtained without further ceremony." 

Small wonder it is then, that " master lumberers " multiplied 
with " astonishing fecundity." The author points out how this 
business was overdone and led eventually to disasters, which only 
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the prosperity of years to come could alleviate. He deplores the 
easy credit which prevailed in those days, and regrets that more 
farming and fishing, and less lumbering, did not occupy the atten- 
tion of the inhabitants. The exports of fish were always entirely 
too small, and the over-production and shipment of lumber and 
timber made prices in England far too low to yield a profit. 

To the district of Gasp^ only eight pages are given. They 
deal with the geographical position and early history of the 
peninsula. The sketch deals fairly with the fishing interests of 
the place. It covers the exciting political period, when Mr. 
Robert Christie, himself the author of a valuable history of Lower 
Canada, was repeatedly expelled by the House of Assembly, 
though just as often his faithf u] constituents returned him to the 
Legislature as their favourite spokesman. 

Cooney's history was originally published by Joseph Howe, 
to whose enterprise at that early period we are indebted for 
Haliburton's History of Nova Scotia, still regarded as a classic 
in the sister province. The present publisher reprints Cooney 
because a demand has arisen for it, and but few copies are known 
to be in circulation. As the work is so frequently quoted, he 
reproduces it, from the introduction to the last page, exactly as it 
appeared for the first time. The number of pages and of lines to 
a page, as well as the beginning and termination of every line, 
&re the same, so that any references in other publications to 
Cooney's History, will apply to the present edition. On the score 
of typography there will be no complaint, but the paper could 
easily have been better. Oeobgb Stewabt. 

Riatory of the County of Annwpolis, including old Port Royal 
and Acadia. By tiie late W. A. Calnek. Eklited and 
completed by A. W. Savanr, M.A., Judge of the County 
Courts of Nova Scotia, mth portraits and illustrations. 
Toronto: William Brigga 1897. Pp. xiv.-657. 

This is a big book. Probably no one will read it through 
from cover to cover, but there is much in it both of general and 
of merely local interest Annapolis was the scene of the earliest 
French, Scottish and English holdings within what is now the 
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Dominion of Canada. Its early history is a history of first 
things. Here the first French permanent habitation was built, 
the first attempts to establish an agricultural colony and to plant 
feudalism in America were made. Here EngUsh aud French 
first came into conflict for supremacy in America. When the 
French were driven out for a time, Scotland, then a separate 
state, stepped in, and Annapolis become the scene of a Scottish 
settlement, the first attempt by the northern kingdom to take up 
the work of colonization. Then the French came back. England 
and France struggled for the place for nearly a century, and 
finally, in 1710, the English drove the French from Poi*t Royal; 
over the newly-named Annapolis the British flag was raised, and 
Annapolis thus became the first portion of Canada to be occupied 
by the British. To-day the quiet Nova Scotian village treasures 
the memory of an eventful past. The village youth play cricket 
within the embankments of the old fort, and they look out upon 
a scene as fair as any in America. The splendid Annapolis Basin, 
attracted the beauty-loving French most of Any spot in Acadia. 
These western shores of Nova Scotia are indeed far more attractive 
than the eastern. The land is, on the whole, good, the climate is 
very like that of England and the people who now dwell there 
are, by industry and sobriety, building up a stable common- 
wealth. 

The greater part of this book was written by the late Mr. 
Calnek. It cannot be denied that his style is sometimes very 
prolix, yet it has little of the gaucherie that usually is found in 
local histories. The editor. Judge Savary, has added much to the 
book, and is too modest when he calls his task only that of editor. 
Much of the information is archsBological, relating mainly to the 
sites of early buildings. The families of the district are traced 
genealogically, and the advent of the American Lovalists is 
chronicled with abundant knowledge. Judge Savary gives a 
chapter on the now well-worn subject of the expulsion of the 
Acadians. His sympathies are with these poor people; he blames 
the British for purposely breaking up families and so scattering 
ihem that reunion was necessarily impossible. Judge Savary 
iestifies to the virtues of the Acadians, and he ought to know. 
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The district of Clare, near Annapolis, in which he exercises his 
judicial functions, is settled by returned Acadians. They are now 
a progressive community, comparing favourably in many respeets 
with the English settlers. It is pleasing to see a writer, whose 
natural sympathies would be with the English conquerors, doing 
frank and full justice to a people who suffered much. 

There is, apart from local genealogies, very Httle original 
research in the book. Many of the well-known printed authori- 
ties have been used, but not all. Captain Knox, who served later 
at the siege of Quebec in 1759, was at Annapolis for a long time 
(1767-58), and describes fully in his Journal the life there. It 
is from him, more than from any one else, that we get a clear 
idea of the bitter warfare which the Indians and the Acadians 
who were left in the country waged against the English. He 
tells, too, of the almost total neglect by the home government of 
this pioneer British post in Canada. The garrison was often on 
the verge of starvation, the soldiers half naked, the ramparts in 
ruins, the paymaster without funds for the pittances of the men. 
Finedly, in May, 1759, to Knox's intense delight, his " inglorious 
exile " at Annapolis came to an end. 

Besides the omission of such material, the book has some 
mistakes in regard to names, which, however, only slightly 
impair its great value. 

Lauiabourg in 1745, edited by Professor George M. Wrong,. 
M.A., and published by the University of Toronto as one of a 
series of studies in history, is a reprint and translation of the 
only unofficial French narrative — the Lettre d' un Habitant de 
Louiabov/rg^ thekt is known of the famous siege by New England 
militia troops in 1745. The original was printed in that year 
shortly after the siege ended, and copies of this edition are now 
rare. The legend is '' A Quebec, Chez Guillaume le Sincere k V 
Image de la V6rit^," but the small volume, in reality, was sur- 
reptitiously published in France. The author, an eyewitness, 
shows a familiarity with French affairs that betokens the man of 
business, as well as the travelled and critical observer. He points 
out how that curse of French colonial administration — official 
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dabbling in trade — ^prevented the Bucoess of the French attempt 
to check the English by the capture of Annapolis Royal in 1744, 
and encouraged the New Englanders to plan, in retaliation, the 
•capture of Louisbourg. He declares that the King supported 
most of the inhabitants of Louisbourg, and, casting an envious 
eye upon the prosperity of New Elngland, urges that when Louis- 
bourg is restored as he thinks (and rightly) that it will be, the 
King should encourage ship-building and thus foster trade, make 
the colonies less dependent and help to restore to France the 
vanished navy of Louis the Great Though a professed admirer 
of " that precious love of liberty of which the Elnglish show them- 
selves so jealous," he cannot understand the autonomous character 

of the New England commonwealths. 

" These singular people," he remarks, "have a system of laws and of pro- 
tection peculiar to themselves, and the governor carries himself like a monarch. 
So much is this the case, that although war was already declared between the 
two crowns, he himself declared it against us of his own right ... as if 
it were necessary that he should give his warrant to his master " (p. 37). 

The tension between General Peppecrell and Commodore 

Warren does not escape his notice. 

*' On the 21st an officer came to propose, on the admiral's part, that, if he 
must surrender, it woidd be better to do so to him, because he would show 
us a consideration that, perhaps, we should not find with the commander of 
the land force " (p. 67). 

According to our informant the capitulation was made to 

Warren, and not, as our histories have it, to PepperrelL The 

comparison of the two officers is not to the advantage of the 

militia general 

" The admiral had his men well under control, and showed us all the 

•attention that one could expect from a generous and compassionate enemy. 

. . . Theoommanderof the luid forces had not the same consideration 

for us, and allowed us to be pillaged by his troops, in violation of the good 

faith due to our capitulation, and of the public security " (p. 64). 

The language of the author, in spite of obvious literary 
blemishes, has a certain eloquence and epigrammatic force ; and 
if we pardon the patriotic augmentation of the British forces and 
kindred exaggerations, the letter will be found to be a valuable 
and suggestive addition to the historical materials relating to one 
of the most dramatic incidents in colonial history. 

The Diary kept by Lieut. Dudley Bradstreet of Groton, Masa, 
<luring the siege of Louisbourg in 1745 (Massachussets Historical 
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Society), is new material for the history of that eventful siege. 
We owe it to the researches of Mr. Samuel A. Qreen, treasurer of 
the society, who furnishes adequate editorial notes. The diary 
is of great interest. Many of the New England soldiers were in 
the habit of keeping these records ; from the French side nothing 
of the kind has come to us. We have the things noted which 
impressed the Puritan officer most, and some of the entries are 
quaint enough. Tempeiance, in the modem acceptance of the 
term, was a less frequent virtue then than it is now, and our 
diarist mentions one case of a man who entered a house and 
apparently drank himself to death on the spot. The whipping- 
post was much in requisition, one man being punished thus for 
robbing a corpse. Bradstreet declares that when the bombs fell 
in Louisbourg the shrieks of the women and the children could 
be heard in the English camp, and he notes the desertion of some 
Swiss soldiers from the garrison, which confirms what is known 
of the discontent among these mercenaries. The splendid Grand 
Battery and lighthouse excited his admiration. After the capit- 
ulation we are able to trace the progress of disease among the 
victors by the daily entries up to the crowning record of a visit 
to the hundreds of newly made graves. Sermons represented the 
greatest interest of the author. He notes the texts from Sunday 
to Sunday, and even the psalms and the hymns which were 
sung. His scorn of the Catholic system appears when he says : 

** Mfty 24 ... . The french Cftpt. Died this Day that was wounded 
A Taken ye 17 Day he offered Ten Thousand Pounds for a fryar To Pardon 
his Sins before he died and I would have done it my Self as well as any fryar 
or Priest Living for ^ ye money " (p. 16). 


In the July number of the Canadian Magazine, Mrs. C. A. 
Bandall writes entertainingly of Picturesque St. Pierre, one of 
the tiny remnants of French empire in America. The island is 
of value chiefly as a station for the French vessels fishing during 
the summer on the Banks of Newfoundland. The little French 
town nestles on the hillside and from a niche between the difib 
a large image of the Virgin keeps watch over the harbour be- 
neatL The inhabitants cling tenaciously to the traditions of 
their Norman homes. The " Tambour " rolls his nightly drum 
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at 10 o'clock for lights to be extin^ished, the women wash the 
family linen at the riverside, and faggot-gatherers, as we might 
see them in old pictures, pursue their labours in the dusk. The 
people are very devout. Three times has the town been visited 
by fire and the last time the pious peasant fishermen vowed 
upon their knees to carry the Virgin's image yearly through the 
streets, if she would protect their homes against the flames. 
Mrs. Randall describes the procession. The beadle, in his brass 
buttons, leads, with mace in hand, and girls, marshalled by the 
nuns, and boys by the monks, follow. After them come the 
virgins, arrayed in pure white and bearing aloft the image, 
chanting choir-boys in white surplices and scarlet cassocks, and 
lastly the dignitaries of the island. The charm of the place is 
indefinable. It seems like a stage on which a mediaeval play is 
being enacted. The article is replete with records of quaint cus- 
toms and amply repays perusal. 


In the Canadian Magazine for March, Mrs. J. D. Edgar con- 
tributes A Page from the Early History of Newfoundland. The 
island was practically unknown to Europe until CortereaJ visited 
it in 1500. In 1610 a patent was issued to Francis Bacon and 
others, comprehensively styling them " The Treasurer and Com- 
pany of Adventurers and Planters of the Cities of London and 
Bristol, for the Colony and Plantation of Newfoundland." Their 
colonizing efibrts ceased in 1614. Seven years later Sir George 
Calvert secured an interest from this Company and sent out a 
small colony. He received glowing letters from his colonists, (he 
had expended £25,000 in erecting buildings), and in 1623 became 
absolute proprietary of the whole south-eastern peninsula with a 
ten-league jurisdiction over the ocean. In 1628 Sir George Cal- 
vert, now become Lord Baltimore, visited his western domain. 
After about a year he wrote to King Charles, " from the 
middlest of October there is a sadd fayre of wynter upon all this 
land ... by means whereof and of much salt meat my house 
hath been a hospital all this wynter,'' and asked permission to 
try colonizing in Vixginia. Lord Baltimore left Newfoundland 
to his hardy fisher-folk, who grew and multiplied, and incident- 
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ally fought the French until the Peace of Utrecht. The article 
contains some quaint extracts from letters of the period. Too 
much space is devoted to the life of Lord Baltimore. Still, the 
article does not belie the title Mrs. Ekigar has given it. 


Mr. Francis W. Grey writes on The Expulsion of the Acad- 
iana in the American Catholic Quarterly Review for October, 
1S97. The article is based mainly upon Mr. Richard's " Acadia," 
published in 1895, and, like Mr. Richard's book, contains nothing 
new. The subject has now been pretty thoroughly threshed out. 
The only justification for any attempt to tell the story over again 
would be the discovery of new material. 


The short note read before the Royal Society in 1896 by the 
late Dr. Patterson on The Last Years of Charles de Biencourt 
tells us something new about one of the early French leaders in 
Nova Scotia It has been hitherto supposed that Biencourt 
remained near Port Royal as leader of a tiny French colony 
which continued there after Argall's seizure of the place. Dr. 
Patterson shows that he was Director of the Royal Academy at 
Paris in 1621. This probably means that by that time the 
French in Nova Scotia had submitted to Sir William Alexander's 
rule and abandoned their claims. 


To the author of " Sam Slick " belongs the distinction, unique 
for Canada, of having a literary club dedicated to his memory. 
This dub marks the growing estimation of the work which he 
performed and the fading away of the idea that he was simply a 
humourist. That he was a political philosopher who strove con- 
tinually to broaden the outlook of his fellow-countrymen, to 
make them look at politics from the standpoint of the Empire 
and not of the parish, and that he did so under the guise of a 
ready-witted itinerant Yankee peddlar has not yet been fully 
realized. Under the auspices of the Club is issued HaUbv/rton, 
a Centenary Chaplet (Published for the Haliburton Club, King's 
College, Windsor, N.S.). The Club has fortunately been enabled to 
publish, as an introduction, a biography written by his son, Mr. R. 
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Q.Haliburton. This reveals the influences which helped to develope 
Haliburton's satire and practical wisdom. The appreciative 
essays contributed by Mr. Scott, of Windsor, N.S., and by Mr. F. 
Blake Crofton, of Halifax, are admirably suited for the purpose 
and form an excellent commentary on Haliburton's writings. It 
is to be hoped that many who know nothing of " Sam Slick " 
except the name may be induced by this book to make a thorough 
acquaintance with one whose best work is full of practical pithy 
sayings, occasionally rising to eloquence. No later writers show 
the intimate acquaintance with Nova Scotia, its scenery, its peo- 
ple and their manners, which Haliburton possessed. The biblio- 
graphical contribution by Mr. Anderson is unfortunately 
incomplete, but so far as it goes it is an improvement upon the 
list which appeared in the " Bibliotheca Canadensia" It should 
not, however, have been necessary for a club which has been in 
existence for some years to go to London for the bibliography of 
the most important author in Nova Scotia The volume is one 
which no one who wishes to study Canadian literature can afford 
to be without. 

The Leaves from Juliana Horatia Ewing'e "Canada Home," 
edited by Elizabeth T. Tucker (Boston, Roberts Brothers), is a 
sketch of Mrs. Swing's life at Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
where some of her best work was done. The many who have 
been charmed with " Jackanapes " and " The Story of a Short 
Life " will be glad to have this glimpse of the author during 
a time barely mentioned in Miss Gatty's Life. Major Ewing and 
his bride came to Fredericton with the 22nd Tegiment in 1867. 
and remained for two yeara They threw themselves heartily 
into the life of the place that for them was more like a quiet 
English cathedral city than a town on the edge of the Canadian 
backwoods. Fredericton as described here is distinctly of the 
old world The life of leisure in which Mrs. Ewing and her hus- 
band study Hebrew, under Bishop Medley's direction, the 
beautiful cathedral with its richly toned chimes, the daily ser- 
vices, the sketching parties, have all a flavour of the life of a 
long established society. Mrs. Ewing was enthusiastic about 
Canada, and took a keen delight in both the canoeing of summer 
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and the snowshoeing of winter. To Yorkshire friends who- 
pitied her she says, 

" In this glorious autumn weather it does indeed seem a * need not ' for yoa 
to be distressing yourself, as you sit in the bogs of dear old Yorkshire, about 
us in our bright dear atmosphere " (p. 122). 

Her husband is the author of the well-known tune to which is set 

the hymn " Jerusalem the Gblden/' and like his wife entered 

heartily into the life of the place. The book is beautifully 

printed. The reproductions in colour of Mra Swing's sketchea 

show that she had greater literary than artistic ability. 
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were not to be cleared and inhabited so easily, and many a rever- 
sion and re-grant took place before the colonists had increased in 
numbers sufficiently to take actual possession even of that fringe 
of territory which bordered upon the St. Lawrence river, the 
natural highway from one end of the province to the other. 
There were other conditions of tenure, most of which were 
harmless or even beneficent. If ever the hahiiant thought 
himself burdened with unreasonable exactions by his feudal 
superior, he could have recourse to the Intendant or to the 
royal courts at Quebec, which were only too ready to inter- 
fere between seigneur and censitaire and to reform the con- 
ditions of tenancy in favour of the latter. In this respect, 
again, the strict feudalism of the original charter to the 
company of One Hundred Associates had been greatly mitigated 
by the constitutional changes under Louis XIV. Seigneuries 
were no longer conceded with ** basse, moyenne, et haute justice." 
The Intendant of the colony was charged with the administration 
of justice, and police and royal officials heard all important cases. 
One incident of the seigneurial system bore hardly, as time went 
by, upon all, seigneurs as well as cenaitavres — the mutation fine 
or payment to be made to the feudal superior upon alienation of 
land by sale. The penalty for thus interfering with the natural 
law of inheritance was one-twelfth of the purchase-money for a 
censitaire and as much as one-fifth in the case of a seigneur. As 
wealth accumulated, this restraint upon the alienation of pro- 
perty was a hindrance to economic development. The full value 
of improvements was not recoverable by the occupant should he 
dispose of his property by sale, and the knowledge of this checked 
enterprise and industry or diverted them into the channels of 
trade. By the year 1854 the disadvantages of the system had 
become so apparent that it was necessary to abolish it. The 
Canadian parliament passed an Act in that year to convert all 
the peculiar dues and privileges of the seigneurs into a rent- 
charge, and to provide for tenure of all land in franc-alleu, the 
French equivalent of the English fee-simple. 

In the Histovre de la 8eignev,rie de Lauzon M. Roy has 
undertaken an exhaustive history of one of the most interesting 
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(2) The Provinoe of Quebec 


Hisitoi/re de la Seigneurie de Lauzon, Par J.-Edmond Roy. 
ler Volume. L^vis : Mercier et Cie, 1897. Pp. Ixiv- 
496-lxxxvi. 

The title of this work reminds us that it wa^ but the other 
day, comparatively speaking, that a Canadian parliament 
abolished that belated remnant of the social antiquities of Europe, 
the Seigneuries of the lower province, replacing their mediaeval 
obligations by the modem incidents of land-tenancy. The 
method of the earliest colonization of New France explains the 
origin of the seigneurial system. Prior to the 17th century, 
isolated explorers and traders alone had penetrated the country, 
But in the charter given by Bichelieu to the company of One 
Hundred Associates, a basis was laid for permanent occupation. 
The company was to be feudal lord, owing allegiance and doing 
homage to the king of France, but with absolute power to dis- 
tribute grants of land, organize a militia, administer justice, and 
exercise a monopoly of trade. The latter feature chiefly occupied 
the attention of the company's officers, but still concessions of 
seigneuries and farms were made, and the system of tenure was 
established. After about forty years the charter of the company 
was rescinded and New France was converted into a royal 
province, under a governing body appointed by the king. Admin- 
istration of justice and military control were vested in this 
Sovereign Council, but all other incidents of feudal tenure were 
retained. 

The seigneurial system in Canada was but a convenient 
mode of promoting the settlement and cultivation of the 
land. Enormous tracts were granted by company or Crown, 
sometimes with a patent of nobility attached, but the condition 
of the grant was that the land should be cleared within a pre- 
scribed period. A second and hardly less vital feature of the 
system was the prohibition to sell uncleared land. Merely spec- 
ulative transactions in promising localities were thus impossible, 
and none but bond fide colonists would seek for concessions. But 
the vast forest-covered areas comprised in the original seigneuries 
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were not to be cleared and inhabited so easily, and many a rever- 
sion and re-grant took place before the colonists had increased in 
numbers sufiBciently to take actual possession even of that fringe 
of territory which bordered upon the St. Lawrence river, the 
natural highway from one end of the province to the other. 
There were other conditions of tenure, most of which were 
harmless or even beneficent. If ever the hdbitant thought 
himself burdened with unreasonable exactions by his feudal 
superior, he could have recourse to the Intendant or to the 
royal courts at Quebec, which were only too ready to inter- 
fere between seigneur and censitaire and to reform the con- 
ditions of tenancy in favour of the latter. In this respect, 
again, the strict feudalism of the original charter to the 
company of One Hundred Associates had been greatly mitigated 
by the constitutional changes under Louis XIV. Seigneuries 
were no longer conceded with " basse, moyenne, et haute justice." 
The Intendant of the colony was charged with the administration 
of justice, and police and royal officials heard all important cases. 
One incident of the seigneurial system bore hardly, as time went 
by, upon all, seigneurs as well as censitavres — the mutation fine 
or payment to be made to the feudal superior upon alienation of 
land by sale. The penalty for thus interfering with the natural 
law of inheritance was one-twelfth of the purchase-money for a 
censitaire and as much as one-fifth in the case of a seigneur. As 
wealth accumulated, this restraint upon the alienation of pro- 
perty was a hindrance to economic development. The full value 
of improvements was not recoverable by the occupant should he 
dispose of his property by sale, and the knowledge of this checked 
enterprise and industry or diverted them into the channels of 
trade. By the year 1854 the disadvantages of the system had 
become so apparent that it was necessary to abolish it. The 
Canadian parliament passed an Act in that year to convert all 
the peculiar dues and privileges of the seigneurs into a rent- 
charge, and to provide for tenure of all land in franc-alleu, the 
French equivalent of the English fee-simple. 

In the Histovre de la Seigneurie de Lavaon M. Roy has 
undertaken an exhaustive history of one of the most interesting 
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localities of the province of Quebec, perhaps the richest in his- 
torical associations after the cities of Quebec and Montreal. 
The seigneury comprised a block of land some eighteen milea 
square, and fronting on the St. Lawrence for about a dozen miles 
above Quebec and four or five miles below it. It corresponds U> 
the modem county of L^vis, with an additional slice of the 
northern part of the county of Dorchester. By diligent search 
in record-offices and among the registers of parish churches th& 
author has been able to furnish formidable genealogies of the 
early colonists and to trace the successive owners of the farms 
since the original grants were made. His work, however, is 
much more than a mere transcript and compilation of notarial 
documents. He has described the lives of the early settlers with 
sympathetic insight, and followed the careers of the more inter- 
esting personalities beyond the limits of the seigneury, in which 
some of them passed but a few yeara Incidentally, too, he has 
revealed something of the social and political life of the colony^ 
The disputes and intrigues in which anyone connected with the 
seigneury of Lauzon was mixed up are reported. The labours,, 
too, of the Jesuit missionaries and of the curds have not been 
forgotten. 

The first explorations of the country subsequently included 
in the Seigneury of Lauzon were made by direction of th& 
untiring Champlain. He learned that the friendly Abenakis, 
whose winter head-quarters were in Maine, were in the habit of 
reaching the St. Lawrence in summer by following the Chaudi^re 
River, which entered the St. Lawrence within the boundaries of 
the seigneury. Missionaries, as well as exploring parties, pene- 
trated the country to the south by that difficult route, and 
repeated attempts were made, without success, to convert it into* 
a regular means of communicating with the Acadian colony. It 
was always of strategic importance in the event of hostilities 
between the New England colonies and Canada, and was used by 
invading parties of either nation. The most famous expedition by 
this route was that of Benedict Arnold against Quebec in 1775. 

The first concession of the seigneury of Lauzon was made in 
1636, the year after Champlain's death. Jean de Lauzon waa 
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intendant of the company of One Hundred Assodates^and provided 
himself and his sons with large estates in the colony of which he 
was afterwards governor. The family retained possession of 
this seigneary until 1689, and in 1691 we find the widow of the 
last seigneur of the name selling it to a creditor of her late hus- 
band's for the sum of 4,000 livrea or $800 of our money. The 
insignificance of the price is no indication of the real value of 
the estate, since it appears that the agent or fermier of the late 
owner, no less a person than Bermen de la Martinifere, member of 
the ConaeU &u/pirieur, had been making a very comfortable 
income for himself for twenty years out of fishing and other 
right& 

Among the cevsiiaieres of that early period of the seigneury 
there are many examples of enterprise and thrift. The first 
colonist was Guillaume (Jonture, a well-known man, who had 
been in captivity among the Iroquois, and was subsequently 
admitted as a member of their tribe. It was, perhaps, the 
immunity from attack gained by his adoption that encouraged 
him to settle on the seigneury of Lauzon. The south shore of the 
St. Lawrence river was dangerously accessible to the savage foes 
of the French, and the colonists who ventured to settle on 
that side followed the plough '' with their guns slung at their 
backs," to use the expression of M. Roy. The picture that he 
gives of the constant vigilance of the farmers lends a new 
romance to the commonplace operations of sowing and reaping. 
Another remarkable man who had been one of Couture's 
earliest fellow-colonists at Pointe-L^vy, and his predecessor as 
Seigneurial Magistrate was Fran9ois Bissot He combined com- 
mercial enterprise with farming. Besides engaging in the seal- 
fishery along the coast of Labrador, he built a tannery at Pointe- 
L6vy which did a thriving business,and his son-in-law and partner, 
Charest, even introduced the manufacture of shoes for the settlers 
as part of the leather industry, thereby arousing the hostility of 
the shoemakers at Quebec. An edict of the paternal government 
soon put a stop to the latter venture, however, and the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the shoemakers of the towns was assured to 
them. The zeal of the parish priests contributed to the growing 
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prosperity of the settlement, and we find one of them, Boucher by 
name, not only inducing new colonists to take grants of land in 
his parish, but actually establishing and carrying on a small 
manufactury of benches and boxes. 

The greatest need of the colony was men, a need recognized 
by the French government when at Colbert's suggestion a prem- 
ium was put upon early marriages and large families. Parents 
who married their sons at the age of 18 (M. Roy gives it as 16, 
but this is probably an oversight) or their daughters at 14 
received special favours, and substantial rewards were given for 
fifteen or even ten children. 

The manners and customs of the early colonists are frequently 
illustrated in M. Roy's narrative, but he is inclined to draw too 
roseate a picture. Contemporary accounts do not represent the 
inhabitants as models of industry, sobriety and piety. Constant 
warfare with the hostile Iroquois, and the recollection of the 
eruel butchery that followed the surprise of farm-house or settle- 
ment by these enemies were not calculated to foster sentiments 
of humanity. When five Iroquois were captured on the St Law- 
rence river in 1660 they were tortured at Quebec with all the 
refinements of barbarity that the Indians themselves employed, 
and finally were burned alive. About the same time a judg- 
ment that decided a piece of litigation concluded with the direc- 
tion that parties to the suit should embrace in the presence of 
the judge and promise to be good friends in future. The con- 
trast of savagery and simplicity is patriarchal. 

The author must be congratulated on the skilful arrange- 
ment of the book. The narrative proceeds chronologically of 
course, but by detachments, following the fortunes of one 
group of interests until a natural halting-place is reached, then 
taking up another and carrying it forward for a stage. In this 
way pleasant variety is secured and the curiosity that has been 
aroused on one topic is satisfied without the distracting intrus- 
ion of others. Census-lists and extracts from parish registers 
are certainly not susceptible of popular treatment, and the 
average reader will find some of the chapters dry, but the most 
repellant statistics have been happily relegated to the piices 
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juatificatifs. It is a pity that the lives and careers of the 
most noteworthy characters have not been written with more 
regard to personal treatment. The tangled web of La Martin- 
i^re's dealings with the seigneury has already been alluded to ; 
the author's account of them is both confused and inadequate. 
As he has already devoted a separate work to the Conseilleur he 
perhaps felt absolved from further analysis of his hero. In the 
frequent references to La Martiniere, there is, by the way, a 
solecism which may be Canadian, but is certainly not French. 
The particle " de " should be used before a surname only when 
preceded by a title 8uch as Monsieur, or when the full name is 
given of which the surname forms a part. M. Roy, however* 
uniformly speaks of La Martini&re as " de la Martini^re " and 
once he even inverts the error by calling him " M. la Martin- 
i^re." It is always necessary also to remind French writers that 
" Sir Logan " is not the mode of designating Sir William Logan 
which is accepted by the best authorities. 


The Habitant and other French-Canadian Poems. By William 
Henry Drummond, M.D., with an Introduction by Louis 
Frtehette, and with illustrations by Frederick Simpson 
Cobum. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1897. Pp. x; 
137. 

Tht Hahitant is a masterpiece of the printer's art. Many of 
Dr. Drummond's verses have been published and are well-known, 
but this is the first time that they have been collected in book 
form. They are not dialect poems, but rather the attempts of 
unlettered people who think in French to speak in English. A 
dialect is the native tongue of a people and expresses fixed local 
usages. The French-Canadian habitant of Dr. Drummond is 
trying to speak to English people in their own language. The 
terms used would vary in each case in proportion to the speaker s 
familiarity with the strange language. In a sense, therefore, 
Dr. Drummond is freer to choose the speech of his characters than 
would be a writer interpreting a fixed local dialect. In common 
would 1:>e this feature that all habitants would have a tenden<^v 
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to give the French sound to the vowels and consonants in English 
words. The result of this on the lips of unlettered men is often 
curious enough. Strange and wonderful is the English of the 
habitant and Dr. Drummond's rendering of it is admirable. In 
one respect he h€U9 not made it as strange as it really is. The 
Frenchman has great diflBculty with the use of the letter "h" 
in English words, and, oddly enough, he commits the fault of the 
cockney and inserts " h's " when they are not required. This 
peculiarity Dr. Drummond has overlooked. In the poem " De 
Papineau Gun " he makes the speaker say : 

*' De English don't aok square dat tam." 
What the tuibitant would probably say is : 

** De Henglifih don't hack square dat tarn." 
Mr. A. M. R. Gordon who has recently published an amusing 
and capitally illustrated jeu d'esprit in this lingo upon Sir Wil- 
frid's Progress through Englamd and France in the Jubilee Tear 
(Montreal, Sterling Publishing Co.) has noticed this peculiarity : 

'* An' w'en Sir Wilfrid's voice dey hear 
An hees fine shape dey see, 
De men of France was hall suprise', 
De ladies hall Spris. " 

Sir Louis Frechette, in an introductory note, writes apprecia- 
tively of Dr. Drummond's work, saying that he has taken an 
illiterate class, shown their tastes, peculiarities and sentimental- 
ities truly and humorously, and yet without one touch of carica- 
ture. The hahitant of these pages is the French-Canadian who 
treasures a traditional affection for France, but is full of good- 
will to the English and the English rigirae. He remembers that 
if the French-Canadians fought against the English long ago, in 
more recent timesthey fought side by side with the English against 
the invaders of their country, and Chateaugay has softened the 
memories of the Plains of Abraham. Dancing, of which the 
habitant is very fond, the life of the lumber camp with its homely 
fare of pork and beans, the work of bringing logs down the river, 
the charms of the hunter's life in which the habitant acts a^ guide 
to the wealthier English and Americans, the mountain scenery, 
the winter cold and snow, all are pictured in these charming 
poems. The more sober features of the social life come out too. 
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The Caiholic Church keeps her children face to face with the 
great fact of death, and this is not forgotten by Dr. Drummond. 
The homesickness of the expatriated ones who have gone to the 
United States, in obedience to the conditions that impel them, is 

told in a touching way : 

" It's yeiy stcange about dat bell, 

go ding dong all de Vile 
For when Fm smaU gar^n at school, 

can't hear it huf a mile ; 
Bat seems more f arder I ^et off 

from Church of Samt Michel, 
De more I see de ole Tillage 

an' louder soun' de bell." 

The habitant is not idealized. There is humour and truth in 
Dr. Drummond's picture of the girl who is courted by the well- 
to-do village notary. Her fiancd is a working-man absent in a 
lumber camp. The fascination of the notary's big house is, in 
the end, too much for the girl. She marries him. There are, 
however, no heroics when the absent lover returns. He marries 
some one else and all are happy. 

Dr. Drummond's English-speaking habita/nt represents only a 
small portion of the French in the province of Quebec. By far 
the greater part as yet speak only a few words of English, and 
the speech of these verses would be as strange to them as Eng- 
lish itsell It is only the French in the parts adjoining the 
Eastern townships, the French who have seen something of the 
United States, and the French in the cities and larger towns who 
«peak at all like thia The tongue of the rustic French-Canadian 
is to-day in the main the unchanged language of his forefathers. 

A word' should be said in praise of Mr. Cobum's illustrations, 
drawn from life and nature, and showing great vigour. As Dr. 
Drummond says, they " are most typical, both of the people and 
the soil" 

The History of Compton County, by L S. Channell (Cook- 
flhire, Que.: Channell), is a large quarto volume, the greater part 
of which is a kind of glorified census of the present inhabitants. 
Besides age, place of birth, occupation, date of marriage, and 
number of children (with their respective names, ages, eta), the 
previous history of each householder is likewise briefly sketched. 
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The most interesting of these biographical notices is one of the 
late John Henry Pope, a friend and colleague of Sir John Mac- 
donald for many years. The historical portion of the volume is 
of little value, consisting of ill-arranged extracts from well- 
known histories, or summaries of the original researches of such 
writers as Bouchette. The book is well printed, and copiously 
illustrated from photographs of citizens and their houses. 


M. Ernest Gagnon's Le Palais LSgialatif de Qv^c (Quebec, 
Darveau) is a description of the new parUament buildings 
at Quebec, written rather in the style of a blue-book. The build- 
ings themselves are on the whole successful, distinctly after the 
type of the French Renaissance and reminiscent of the Louvre. 
Their situation, looking out over the St. Lawrence and the 
Laurentian slopes, is surely one of the finest in the world. 


Mr. Edward Farrer is an able journalist, and his opinions,, 
though not always accepted, are entitled to careful consideration. 
In the Forum for March he deals with Neiv England Influences 
in French Canada, This is in another guise the problem which 
Lord Durham attempted to solve in 1838 — ^the future of the 
French-Canadian. The causes of the exodus from the province 
of Quebec to the New England States are not political, but 
economic. Quebec soil is thin, and the arable land has been 
overcropped. The rush began with the depression of agriculture 
about 1880. The clergy have tried in vain to divert the immi- 
gration, but New England is near, and the factory wages are 
preferred to wheat-raising in Manitoba. The exodus is not 
sporadic, but organized. 

" In winter, committees are formed to prepare a list of those intending; 
to emigrate, so that a special rate may be obtained from the railroads. 
When spring comes the trains are crowded with young and old bound for 
the land of promise. Others go in the fall after the crops have been 
gathered, and return in the spring ; these are known as hirvndtUes, The 
village band accompanies the party to the railroad ; the ct»r^ gets some to 
sign the pledge, and gives his blessing to all. La JUvre dts Etats- Uni» ia 
BO general that, as Father Lacasse, a distinguished Oblate, observes, * We 
are all asking in a whisper — what is going to become of the race ? What ia 
going to become of Canada ? ' In some parts churches have been closed 
because of the flight of so many people. £!very parish contains abandoned 
farms. The hirondeUeSf on returning for the summer, describe in glowing^ 
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tenns what they have seen, telling in particular of * those of ours/ who 
have won distinction in the professions, or are making money in business." 

The movement is not uniformly in the one direction. When 
work is scarce in "the States " there is a backwash, but with 
the revival of business the migration of the most active of both 
sexes follows. There are 1,200.000 French-Canadians in Quebec; 
there are, according to the census of 1890, 840,000 in the United 
States. Mr. Farrer introduces a brief examination of the causes 
of the fecundity of the habitant by a comparison of the French 
in America with their European brethren. Statistics of French 
fishermen from St. Malo (who come annually to fish on the banks 
of Newfoundland) and of Canadian Malouins by descent show 
the average weight and height of the Frenchman to be 148 pounds 
and five feet five and one-quarter inches ; of the Canadian 155 
pounds and five feet and three-quarter inches. The average 
French-Canadian family numbers six (this does not include those 
who have migrated) ; five is the average in France. These figures 
must refer only to adults. French-Canadian fruitfulness is 
ascribed, first, to natural selection ; the sea voyage and evils 
incident to a new country of rigorous climate cut off the weaker 
emigrants, and left only the more vigorous: secondly, to 
artificial selection ; peasant girls dowered with vigour of body 
rather than beauty having been sent out in large numbers to 
become the wives of the early settlers. ** It is easy to believe 
with Colbert that the product of these marriages was, physically 
speaking, une marchaiui'Ue choisie." Of the specific results of 
contact with New England Mr. Farrer mentions first and fore- 
most that the clergy no longer dread American institutions. 
When the movement southward began the bishops were very bit- 
ter against *' a nation of money-getters without respect for religion 
or authority." But the old prejudice has largely disappeared. 
One hundred and twenty churches and fifty convents, not to 
mention seminaries, testify to the continued piety of the 
expatriated French -Canadians. And this is not surprising. 
The clergy are the natural leaders of the people. The first 
emigrants came from the most religious provinces of France. The 
savage nature of the country promoted devotion, and the abnenoe 
of any system of self-government threw the people back in a 
9 
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believing age on religion. The conquest increased the devotion 
of the habitant It substituted an .alien and non -Catholic king 
for His Most Christian Majesty, and on the Church was centred 
the affection formerly divided between State and Church. The 
authority of the clergy, though not so great as formerly, is still 
considerable, for, while not free from the weakness of their 
caste, they are, as a body, men of exemplary bearing, and their 
graceful submission to the southward movement is promoting 
their influence. The French-Canadians are learning English. Can- 
adians have hailed this as a token of coming consolidation. Mr. 
Farrer iconoclastically avers that it is not the desire to make them- 
selves more thoroughly Canadian but rather the wish to gain an 
easier livelihood in New England that is the impelling force. Many 
will not agree with his conclusions. The spirit of the times, the 
world over, is leading people to acquire English. It cannot be 
that the French-Canadians have consciously set to work at Eng- 
lish with such a definite motive. The efiFect of the proximity of 
New England upon Canadian politics, upon ultramontanism and 
kindred topics are discussed. Mr. Farrer's paper is ably written. 
He states the case with studious moderation, but there is an under- 
current of suggestion that the broader interpretation of the whole 
question means the annexation of Canada to the United States. 

A Visit to the Trappist Monks at Oka (English Illustrated 
Magazine for September), is a concise but interesting description 
of the monastic life in a Canadian trappist monastery. To Oka^ 
a stony region near the confluence of the Ottawa and St. Law- 
rence, there came, sixty years ago, a small band of the famous 
order founded in France in the twelfth century. Since then the 
monks have done the pioneer work which their medisBval proto- 
types excelled in, and the desolate valley has been made fruitful. 
The eighty members dwell together in a large granite building, 
surrounded by extensive gardens. The trappists are vegetarians, 
and as a happy consequence their system of gardening has been 
highly developed. Strangers visiting the monastery are hospit- 
ably entertained. The guests' Tnenu on the occasion of this visit 
is given, and if the common table is as well supplied, the ques- 
tion of reviving mediaeval conditions of living might be raised 
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with advantage. The rule of silence binding the trappists is 
observed in the spirit rather than the letter, and a suspension of 
it is granted on the occasion of intercourse with the outside 
world. The monks rise at 2 a.ni. and retire at 7 p.m. 

In Nicolas Le Roy et sea descendants (Quebec, Cot6), M. J.-E. 
Roy has pursued the pious task of writini; the history of hia 
family from the first ancestor who settled in Canada, in the year 
1663, to the youngest descendant bom last year. The name Roy is 
common in Canada, and the author enumerates thirty-six families 
of that name distinct from his own. He also briefly notes some Roys 
that are settled in France. The little book is a record written for 
the family, and is mainly a recital of births, deaths and marriages. 
Some details are given of transfers of land in the early period. 


M. Charles Langelier has issued as a pamphlet a lecture 
delivered by him before the Quebec Bar entitled John liuch- 
worth Parkin, Avocat et Conseiller de la Rtvne (L^vis, Roy) 
Parkin was bom in Elngland,but like Sir John Macdonald he was 
brought to Canada in infancy. He was called to the bar of Lower 
Canada in 1837, and gained a reputation for consummate skill in 
conducting difficult cases and for his power over a jury. It was 
as a criminal lawyer that he won his triumphs. He died in 1876 

In the little biographical sketch of a French-Canadian 
priest, entitled IjC R. P. Bouchard, misaionnaire apostolique, 
by Mgr. Henri T6tu, (Quebec : Pruneau et Kirouac), we have> 
oddly enough, a contribution to military history, for part of it 
relates to the expedition under Lord Wolseley that failed to 
relieve General Gordon at Khartoum. Fhre Bouchard had been 
attached to the Roman Catholic mission in the Soudan from 1879 
to 1882. In the latter year he was sent by his superiors to 
Canada for the purpose of collecting money in aid of the mission- 
ary diocese of Central Africa. While he was thus occupied in 
this country, the disastrous defeat of Hicks-Pasha occurred. 
Then followed Gordon's heroic attempt to pacify the country, 
and the tardy resolution of the Elnglish government to despatch 
a military force for his rescue. The bishop of Central Africa,. 
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who had retired from the Soudan to Cairo, at once recalled P^re 
Bouchard to Egypt, since his knowledge of Elnglish would render 
him of great service to the army. He was at the same time 
asked by Lord Lansdowne, then governor-general of Canada, to 
act as chaplain to the band of Canadian boatmen, whom Lord 
Wolseley had summoned to assist in the passage of the Nile 
<»itai*acts. A short account of the expedition is given, with 
letters from P^re Bouchard, written en route, describing some of 
the incidents of the journey. The majority of the Canadians, 
with their chaplain, went no further than Sorkomonto, whence 
they returned to Cairo. They had had enough of the difficulties 
of the Nile cataracts, and as their engagement had been only for 
six months, which had now expired, they had no scruple about 
allowing Lord Wolseley and his force to accomplish the rest of 
the journey without their assistance. The ill-success of the 
expedition was no surprise to P^re Bouchard. He had con- 
demned it from the first, insisting that the only practicable route 
into the Soudan w€U9 from Suakim, and that it would be neces- 
sary to construct a railway across the Nubian desert. As it 
turned out, the supposed insuperable obstacles of the Nile were 
surmounted, but too late to save Gordon and Khartoum. When 
the nevi's of the retreat reached Cairo, there was much talk of 
renewing the campaign in the autumn, and P^re Bouchard relates 
in a letter to his friends in Canada that he was asked if he would 
join another expedition against the Soudan, should the British 
government decide to repeat the experiment. 

*' Certainly nofc, I replied, unless a railway is consfcructed ; for I am sore 
that not a single soldier would escape. Mgr. Sogaro [his bishop] does all he 
can to prevent them from committing this folly, but 1 believe they have so 
set thpir hearts upon it that they win take the chances." 

But the advice of the missionaries, or perhaps reasons of 
atate prevailed, and the expedition was not repeated. In the re- 
conquest of the Soudan for Egypt, which is now gradually being 
accomplished, we see that P^re Bouchard's idea of a railway 
iusross the desert has been adopted. P^re Bouchard returned 
to his native country, but after a few years as a humble 
parish priest his health began to fail and he was sent to 
Trinidad. Once more he re-visited Canada, but was com- 
pelled to seek the warm climate of Trinidad again, wherd' 
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he died in 1896. His letters sbow him to have been a simple 
and earnest man, with a vein of gaiety and a kindliness of dis- 
position that made him a favourite among all his associates, 
whether they were negro converts of the Soudan, his French- 
Canadian voyageurSt or the English officers of the relieving 
force. The little hook is very well written, as might be expected 
of any work from the pen of so experienced a writer a^ Mgr. T6tu. 
It is pleasant to read the warm commendations of General 
Gordon, both by the author and by P^re Bouchard in his lettera 
They both recognize his sincere and practical Christianity, and 
in spite of his Protestantism, speak of him as one who might be 
a pattern even to Catholics. 

The Bemi/nisceiices of Student Life and Practice by the late 
Dr. E. D. Worthington (Sherbrooke, Que.) are well written 
and interesting. Dr. Worthington was widely known as a 
physician in the province of Quebec for nearly half a century^ 
and saw surprising changes in medical practice during that time. 
Irish by birth, he was brought an infant to Canada in 1822. In 
1837 he served as a volunteer during the Lower Canadian rebell- 
lion. Subsequently he studied medicine in the city of Quebec* 
There was no medical school. The prominent physicians would 
each take in hand from one to four students. The dissecting- 
room was under the physician's own roof, and sometimes the 
ladies of the house would bring their work to this chamber and 
spend a pleasant afternoon watching the operators. Body-snatch- 
ing was the usual way of securing subjects, and Dr. Worthing- 
ton has some grim tales to tell in this connection. The student 
was usually given the work of extracting teeth and the fee waa 
his perquisite. Bleeding wa^ a universal remedy. It wa^ the 
fashion to be bled each spring, and some people took the extra 
precaution of being bled twice a year. When Lord Durham 
came out in 1838 he had in his train a mesmerist, and successful 
surgical operations were performed on mesmerized patients. Dr. 
Worthington studied later at Edinburgh and, on returning to 
Canada, performed in 1847 the first capital operation in this 
country effected with the aid of ether. He settled at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, and died, g^reatly respected, in 1896. 
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(8) The Provinoe of Ontario 

The neatly printed pamphlet Diary of a jov/mey through 
Upper Canada and some of the New England States, 1819, by 
James Qoldie (Toronto, Tyrrell), is the narrative of a Scot- 
tish botanist, who subsequently settled in Canada, and died at 
Ayr, Ontario, in 1886, at the ripe age of 94. Mr. Ooldie went 
tlurough Canada principally on foot, taking botanical notes. 
What he saw as he approached York (Toronto) on June 25th, 
1819, makes curious reading now : 

*' I met a number of Indians and squaws. One of the men was yeiy 
drunk. He told me that he was crassy with taking too much bitten this 
morning. One of them had no clothing upon him except a piece of cloth 
about a foot in length and breadth which hung before him (p. 14). 

In York there was but one church, and Mr. Qoldie watched 
with interest the repairs that were being made in the only street 

of the capital 

*' I saw them mending it, which was accomplished by first turning it com- 
pletely up with a plough as if to sow grain, and afterwards throwing the 
earth from the sides and heights upon the middle and into the hollows " 
(p. 18). 

The air was still full of warlike alarms, echoes of the recently 
ended war of 1812-15. The political troubles, in which Qourlay 
was the central figure, were active, and Mr. Qoldie notes the cur- 
rent gossip that the Duke of Richmond had come to Canada 
merely to make money, and that Sir Peregrine Maitland was 
.appointed Qovemor of Upper Canada because he had made a 
runaway match with the Duke's daughter. 


Mr. Ross Robertson's Land/marka of Toronto is ** a collection 
of historical sketches of the old town of York from 1792 until 
1833 and of Toronto from 1834 to 1895," republished from the 
Toronto "Evening Telegram." Early Toronto, or York, was 
from the first the ofiScial residence ot the lieutenant-governor, 
always a military man or civilian of high rank. The tone of 
society was English ; officials were appointed and sent from Eng- 
land. The parliament and law courts sat in Toronto, and in its 
neighbourhood half -pay officers and loyalists had settled upon 
farms easy of access to the town. The increase in population 
was slow for many years and the stroncf caste of officials and 
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clergy dominated in the little place. The local history in these 
volumes forms an immense mass of detail. Every effort has 
apparently been made to secure accuracy, and that it has borne 
the criticism of the readers of a daily newspaper is good evidence 
in its behalf. It is unfortunate, however, that the exigencies of 
the original publication required it to be issued in chapters, long 
or short, which are in no way connected. Fairly good indexes 
tend to make some amends for this. 


The City of London, Ontario, Canada : The Pioneer Period 
and the London of To-day (London, Ont.: The London Printing 
and Lithographing Company) has a few pages summarizing the 
pioneer period, and the rest is a description of the present indus- 
tries of the town, with anecdotal biography of prominent citizens. 
The illustrations are of the usual type in commercial publications 
of this character. 

The Historical Sketch of the Townahi/p of Hamilton in the 
CJounty of Northumberland, Ontario, compiled by Mr. Walter 
Riddell, (Cobourg, Ont., 1897), is issued in response to a request 
of the Provincial Historical Association of Ontario to the 
various municipalities to collect and publish their local annals. 
Mr. Riddell is not a native of Canada, but he has long been 
settled in the neighbourhood of Cobourg, and has collected a large 
amount of valuable historical material His pamphlet is not very 
extensive, but it is a solid piece of work, and the future historian 
of the old Newcastle District will turn to it for information. 
The first survey of what is now a prosperous and well settled 
district was made in 1791, and the beginnings of Cobourg, the 
delightful residential town of to-day, were made in 1798. One 
of the earliest railways in Canada — that from Cobourg to Peter- 
borough — was built in 1854, before the Qrand Trunk passed 
along the front of the township to Toronto. The evolution of an 
agricultural community can be traced from the settlement of the 
first farmer a hundred years ago to the introduction of improved 
machinery. Statistics of population and production are added. 
Mr. Riddell's work is well worthy of imitation by others. 
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The reports of Mr. David Boyle, the indefatigable archaeologist 
of the province of Ontario, appear with the regularity of the sun. 
In the ArchoBological Report, 1896-7, he devotes a large portion of 
his space to the question of mounds inOntario,and presents a strong 
case on their behalf. Whether, however, the earthworks he has 
explored can be considered as more than temporary fortifications, 
or whether they are the degenerate remains of mounds on a larger 
scale, remains yet to be decided by wider investigation. As 
usual the portion of the report devoted to the description of the 
additions to the museum is full of interest, and the illustrations 
are worthy of the text. Mr. Hunter continues the bibliography 
commenced by Mr. A. F. Chamberlain some years ago, and has 
picked up some very curious items. The report as a whole is 
creditable to the government of the province. 


Few ministers in Canada were more widely known or more 
genuinely loved than the late Bev. D. J. Macdonnell, who, for more 
than a quarter of a century, was pastor of St. Andrew's church, 
Toronto. That his biography should be written was natural and 
fitting, and that the writing of it shoidd be under the editorial 
supervision of one of the elders of his church, Professor J. F. 
McCurdy, of University College, was a fortunate circumstance 
for both the dead and the living. The Life and Work of D, J. 
Macdonnell (Toronto, Briggs) is a most interesting piece of 
Canadian biography. The book contains also a small collection 
of sermons and prayers. The biographical work is done largely 
by Mr. Macdonnell's sister, who contributes the chapters dealing 
with his life up to the time of his settlement in Toronto. Frag- 
ments and impressions are contributed by other hands which add 
to the interest of the book, but somewhat mar its unity. To 
many people outside Mr. Macdonnell's own communion the chief 
interest in the book will centre about the chapter which describes 
" The Ecclesiastical Trial." The occasion of the sermon-reference 
to the doctrine of the eternity of future punishment and the 
preacher s expression of doubt regarding the traditional view 
are set forth together with the circumstances which led to ecclesias- 
tical action. The different stages of the two years' trial are 
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recorded, and the incidents of the debates in the General Assem- 
blies of 1876 and 1877 are related with considerable vividness. 
The book reviews much of the service rendered by Mr. Mac- 
donnell during his ministry, and glimpses are given into the 
secret places of his life. His biographer is evidently a hero- 
worshipper, but he had a worthy hero, and his work as editor and 
biographer is well done. It may be that a more permanently valu- 
able book might have been produced had a difierent plan been 
adopted. Such as it is it deserves a place on the shelf devoted to 
Canadian biography. 

The Heminiscencea of Charles Durand, (Toronto, Hunter, 
Rose Co.) are by a gentleman bom in 1811, who was imprisoned 
in connection with the troubles of 1837, and is still living. The 
work has little historical value. 
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(4) Manitoba, British Ck>lumbia» and the North'Weet. 

The Western Avemvs, or Toil and Travel in Further North 
America. By Morley Roberts. New edition, illustrated 
by A D. McCormick and from photographs. Westmin- 
ster, Archibald Constable and Co. 1896. Pp. 277. 

As Avernus is the lower regions and the lower regions are 
hell Mr. Roberts describes what he looks upon as a western 
hell. The country which he has mainly in view is British 
Columbia The inhabitants of that province are understood to 
object to the designation of their land as "The Sea of Moon- 
taina" What will they say to " The Western Avernus " ? Ill- 
health, and probably, though he does not say so explicitly* 
poverty led Mr. Roberts to seek his fortune in western America. 
If he did not find it there at once, he began to do so, for the story 
of his experiences which he told upon his return to England helped 
to make his literary reputation, which is now well established 
in a minor way. " The Western Avernus " appeared ten years 
ago, about the time the Canadian Pacific railway was nearing 
completion. A new edition has now come out, and so rapid are 
social movements in the west that it describes conditions in some 
degree already passed away. 

Mr. Roberts in 1884 first went to Texas and became a cow- 
boy. He donned the broad-brimmed hat and, probably from 
want of money to buy another, wore it on his journey west- 
wfikrd. This caused him to be known usually as " Texas." He 
drifted to Iowa ; then, attracted by advertisements for labourers 
upon the construction of the Canadian Pacific railway, he made 
his way to British territory. Winnipeg, an *' entirely execrable, 
flourishing and detestable business town, fiat, ugly and new," he 
passed through. His face was set, and his longings were, for 
the mountains of the far west. He worked as a labourer upon 
the railway then being built through Kicking Horse Pass, and 
seems, notwithstanding very hard work, and rough lodging and 
companionship, to have enjoyed himself and improved in health. 
Tiring of this life he started out with a German acquaintance, 
followed the trail across the Selkirks, and worked as a farm 
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labourer at Eamloops; then, when work became scarce, he 
pressed still westward through the Fraser Canon, to Yale and 
on to New Westminster. Here he stayed some months, working 
twelve hours a day in a saw-mill, and gained the enviable reputa* 
tion of a " rustler," which is, being interpreted, an energetic 
worker. He turned back to the interior for a time, but finally 
went to Victoria, then passed through Washington and Oregon 
States) to San Francisco, whenre he journeyed back to England. 

Mr. Roberts' experiences certainly did not bring him into 
<X)ntact with the best society. His descriptions are true of only 
one and that tbe lowest class in the places he visited. When 
he speaks of two-thirds of the population of a town being 
drunk, he is projecting his immediate enviroment ovei^ an entire 
town. Even allowing for this, perhaps excusable, exaggeration, 
the scenes which he describes in the mountain camps and villages 
of British Columbia are not unworthy of a veritable Avernus. 
The population is composed of Swedes, Germans, Italians, 
French, Portuguese, Mexicans, Japanese, Chinamen, Americans, 
-Canadians, Indians. Nearly all are given to drink. "Oregon 
Jack " is a type frequently met with : 

'' Oregon Jack had been in British Columbia more than twenty yean, 
juid had ne\rer been sober since he entered the country. It is not known 
how many years he had been drunk in Oregon, but testimony from aU sides 
Averred that his intoxication had been constant on the north side of the 49Ui 
parallel " (p. 136). 

Mr. Roberts declares himself a prohibitionist. One should 
suppose that his convictions were fortified by his American 
•experiences. 

It was only man, however, who was vile. The mountain 
scenery fascinated him and the book contains some striking 
photographic illustrations. He notes the abounding life in the 
waters. On the Thompson river 

*' standing on the bows, and looking down into the dear transparent waters, 
I could see hundreds of large fish, from ten to thirty pounds, dashing about 
in every direction. There were fairly tens of thousands of them " (p. 122). 

The Indian he pictures in a degraded condition. The China- 
men's presence in the country he resented, and he had more 
than one personal encounter with them. On one occasion 
he saw Rogers the surveyor, who spent seven years in finding 
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and surveying a route for the railway through Kicking Horse 
Pass and the Selkirks. Some day the story of Rogers* remark- 
able and perilous work will be told perhaps as it ought to be. 
Mr. Roberts testifies to the good order preserved in British 
Columbia, and rather wondered, indeed, after having been in 
Texas, that a community should become excited over a mere 
murder. While his book is hardly likely to be used as a 
colonization pamphlet, it depicts truthfully some aspects of 
rougher life in British Columbia. 


The Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba has issued 
two short studies during the year 1897. Professor Bryce's The 
Lake of the Woods is an account of the history and resources of 
that district. The historical sketch is slight, but Indian mas- 
sacre, the inevitable accompaniment of pioneer work, of course 
appears. The Rev. R. G. McBeth's Farm Life in the Selkirk 
Colony describes conditions rapidly passing away. He explains 
and defends the practice adopted on the Red River as on the 
St Lawrence of allotting long and narrow farms, each with a 
frontage upon the river. The inconvenience of a farm like a 
lane two miles long is obvious, but on the other hand there were 
advantagea Water was more easily obtained ; fish were abund- 
ant, and each settler had thus a supply of food in front of his 
own house ; social life had less isolation at a time when defence 
from savages must be thought of ; and school and church facili- 
ties were more readily secured by throwing the houses together. 
Farming was the principal occupation of the small number of 
early settlers, but it was hampered by the want of an accessible 
market. On the prairie hay grew abundantly, and on a fixed 
day in July in each year the settlers gathered to begin their cut- 
ting simultaneously so as to give all a fair chance. In these days 
when the bufifalo has disappeared one reads sadly that the raising 
of horses for bufialo hunters was formerly a thriving industry. 
The typography of the publications of this society in 1897 shows 
a marked and needed improvement on the issues of previous 
years. 
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The Reverend K G. McBeth's description of The SeUcvrk 
Settlers in Real Life (Toronto, Briggs) makes a fascinating little 
volume, telling a tale that redounds to the honour of the Scottish 
race. At the beginning of this century the Earl of Selkirk was 
the coiitrolling spirit of the Hudson Bay Company. He was a 
man of benevolent impulsea At that time evictions were common 
in the Highlands of Scotland, the cottages of the unfortunate 
tenantry being destroyed by the landlord, in some cases, in order 
to make a park. At the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1814, 
A colony of settlers was sent out by Lord Selkirk to the Red 
river (near the modem Winnipeg). They landed on the bleak 
shores of Hudson Bay, and, after untold hardships, reached the 
Bed river. In the following summer the North-west Company, 
the bitter rival of the Hudson Bay Company, dispersed the set- 
tlement. At the same time a reinforcement to the colony set out 
from Scotland. They followed in the tracks of their predecessors 
^and arrived to find war going on between the two fur companies. 
This culminated in a fight at Seven Oaks, in which many were 
killed. It was not until 1826 that the emigrants were settled 
permanently, and meanwhile they had suffered hardships which 
our author thinks only Scotchmen could have endured. When 
settled the community was very isolated, and for fifty years 
remained so. Mr. McBeth describes the primitive manners of 
the colony. They were god-fearing people and very strict Sab- 
batarians. On one occasion a party had gone out on a winter 
buffalo-hunt They were unsuccessful and were starving. On a 
Sunday morning a herd of buffalo was seen. The hunters held 
A prayer-meeting to determine the momentous question whether 
in their condition it was right to attack the buffaloes on the Sab- 
bath. Finally one of their number was deputed to kill but one 
buffalo, that there might be no more than necessary work of this 
kind. Mr. McBeth's sketch gives a pleasing impression of the 
sterling worth and industry of these hardy settlers whose descend- 
ants are now, in many cases, prominent in the province of Mani- 
toba. 

Manitoba Memories, Leaves from Life in the Prai/rie Prov- 
ince, 1868-1884 (Toronto, Briggs), is written by the pioneer. 
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Methodist missionary, the Reverend Qeorge Young, in the Cana- 
dian North- we^it. It is less than thirty years since he went to 
the North-west and yet this book reads now like ancient history. 
To reach Winnipeg from the nearest railway station in the 
United States Mr. Young travelled in a waggon for more than 
a month. Ecclesiastical opinion in Winnipeg was not favourable 
to the novelty of a Methodist missionary. The most interesting 
portion of the book deals with the troubles of 1869-70. When 
the Hudson Bay company agreed to retire and hand over their 
sovereignty to the new Canadian Confederation, the half-breed 
settlers, secure in their isolation, opposed the transfer, seized Fort 
Oarry and under the leadership of Riel established a tyrannical 
rule which lasted for ten months. Had it not been for the com- 
plete isolation of the country this attempt would have been 
ridiculous. As it was Colonel (now Field-Marshal Lord) Wolseley 
had to go through a wilderness of rock and forest from Lake 
Superior to Winnipeg with his relieving force of nearly fifteen 
hundred men. Meanwhile Riel carrie<l things with a high hand 
One prisoner, Scott, was handed over to military execution by 
the so-called government and the others were brutally treated. 
Mr. Young was with Scott up to the time of his execution and 
obviously believes the story that he was placed in his coffin while 
still alive and was left for five hours lying thus with the ther- 
mometer far below zero, finally to be shot by Riel himself. 
The incident caused great excitement in Canada, and the 
Canadian government was embarrassed by the racial sympathy 
between the J^rench in Quebec and the rebels in Manitoba. 
Colonel Wolseley arrived at Fort Garry in a pelting rain to find 
that Riel had fied a few hours earlier. Mr. Young's book is 
largely concerned with his missionary interests and the style is 
not attractive. 

Twenty yea/rs on the Saskatchewan, N, W. Candida, by the 
Rev. William Newton (London, Elliot Stock), is the work of an 
Anglican missionary, transferred in 1875 from Muskoka, Ontatio> 
to the North Saskatchewan near Edmonton. His journey to the 
west occupied five weary months ; the same distance is now cov- 
ered by rail in less than five days. He arrived at a time when 
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the Hudson Bay Company was being changed from a company 
of far-traders to a company of general merchants, and when the 
first results of the new conditions of aifairs under new rulers 
were becoming evident He now tells the story of the progress 
of civilization westward until it reached and passed his own 
remote poet. Naturally, the professional work in which he was 
engaged forms the main theme of his narrative, but incidentally 
many interesting descriptions are given of the rapid changes in 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, white and red 
alike. One cannot but be struck by the simplicity and reality of 
the account. But when the reverend canon wanders in the 
intricate mazes of Japanese and Siberian philology and Russian 
politics he is not so truscworthy a guide as he is on the 
Saskatchewan. 

The Tear Book of British Columbia, for 1897, edited by Mr. 
K E. (josnell, is big but well arranged. It contains an interesting 
sketch of the causes which brought British Columbia into the 
Canadian confederation. After the Cariboo gold fever of 1862 
there was a reaction and the country was left with a white popu- 
lation of bttle more than ten thousand and a large debt. Its 
isolation was felt keenly and the considerable American portion 
of the popidation began to urge annexation to the United Statea 
The alternative was to join the newly formed Dominion of 
Canada which seemed much more remote than the adjoining 
American territory. It was national sentiment, a tremendous 
political force, which gave Canada the initial advantage. The 
province wanted many things, a trans-continental railway, relief 
from debt, great public works, freedom from an irksome official- 
dom. All these it secured by joining Canada. The Year-book 
includes an account of the Yukon gold fields, and has numerous 
illustrations and much statistical information. 


At the Foot of the Rockies is an account in Scribner's Magazine 
for September of the impressions gathered by the Abb6 Cartier 
Gkx>dloe during three month in the North-west. He praises the 
discipline, untiring vigilance and consequent influence of the 
Mounted Police in the " careless, rough-and-tumble west." They 
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are not, however, so uniformly neat and soldierly in appearance 
as the author thinks. Many of them, he tells us, are of gentle 
birth, exiled by fate or personal misfortune. Some look " wist- 
fully out of young eyes at the puffing little train," and the only 
clue to the identity of others is the arrival once in six months of 
a heavily crested letter — "not the kind of crest one can have 
made at Tiffany's." The second topic is ranch-life. The social 
atmosphere is decidedly English. " Tou feel in some mysterious, 
delightful way that you are in England, without having crossed 
the Atlantic." There is a racy description of life in the "shacks," 
as the houses of the ranchers are denominated, whether humble 
shanties or handsomely furnished residences with full length 
mirrors and grand pianoa The Englishman brings his siK>rtB 
with him and in our remote west are race-meets and their 
" events " and " purses," and polo-matches with their attendant 
dances, at which dress-suits and immaculate shirt-fronts appear, 
and girls bloom forth in low-necked gowns and satin slippera 
Nor is the obverse of the picture neglected, and the weariness, 
the homesickness, the many discouragements which attend the 
young rancher should be thoughtfully considered by prospective 
investors. The delights of camping among the Kootenay lakes — 
" a sort of happy Lotus land," — conclude the article. It is well 
written, entertaining and instructive, and conveys a by no means 
inadequate idea of life in southern Alberta. 


By Ocean, Prairie and Peak (London : S. P. C. K.) is a col- 
lection of notes and jottings " on journeys to British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and east Canada," with no literary or any other merit. 
As a diary it is stupid and it is a most inferior guide-book. 


Professor C. Hill-Tout, of Buckland College, Vancouver, sent 
to the Royal Society in 1897 some Notes on the Cosmogony and 
History of the Squamish Indians of British Columbia. His 
information was derived from the historian of the tribe, a man 
about a hundred years old, and it was given, not in the course of 
ordinary conversation, but, so to say, officially, in a solemn 
aasembly of the tribe, and in terms obviously committed to 
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memory long ago. The legends of the creation and of the flood 
are like those current in other tribes and have points of resem- 
blance to the Mosaic narrative. Professor Hill-Tout gives some 
striking evidences of similarity between languages of the Pacific 
coast and Chinese. He points out that the great difficulty in 
such inquiries is our lack of analytical knowledge of the native 
languages of the coast. When we have an approcM^h to a scien- 
tific philology of their tongues we shall perhaps see a brilliant 
discovery similar to that which tied together Greek and Sanskrit. 


10 
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IV. QBOQRAPHY, BCONOniCS, AND STATISTICS 


Gamada, an Eificyclopcsdia of the Country; the Canadian 
Dominion considered in its Historic Belations, its Natural 
Resources, its Material Progress, and its National Develop- 
ment. By a corps of eminent writers and specialists, 
edited by J. Castell Hopkins. In five volumes. Illustrated. 
Toronto : The Linscott Publishing Company. 1898. Vol I. 
Pp. 540. 

To compare this ambitious work with the standard encydo- 
psedias would be unfair, perhaps, since it is avowedly constructed 
on a plan essentially different, and is limited strictly to subjects 
•connected with the history, the politics, the commerce and the other 
national interests of Canada. This is at once an advantage and a 
disadvantage. For example, alphabetical arrangement not being 
followed, the grouping of subjects is made to depend upon what 
appears to be a purely arbitrary plan, for the justification of 
which we must see the whole five volumes before offering a 
•criticism. On the other hand, there is a certain chronologi- 
oal sequence of the contents which is both convenient and readily 
understood. The historical portion of the first volume consists 
of twelve articles by writers who are for the most part authorities 
on the subjects they deal with. After each article the editor has 
placed a number of notes, embodying details not given, or only 
mentioned briefly, by the writer. Where these notes consist of 
•extracts from official records or documents they form an extremely 
valuable feature of the work, especially useful to many who have 
hitherto been forced to spend hours in the libraries searching 
vainly for historical or political data scattered over many 
volumes. The authorities, however, from which quotations are 
made should invariably be cited, with page and date of the edition 
used. The historical articles in this volume cover Canadian 
history from the first discovery to the war of 1812, and the names 
•of the writers inspire sufficient confidence to entitle them to a re* 
spectful hearing where controversial or disputed points are touched 
4ipon. The other sections of the volume deal with the Indians, with 
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the trade and tariffs of Canada, and with the history of banking 
and the banking system. The articles upon Indian subjects are 
by no means exhaustive, and apart from the notes, which are 
varied and useful, the treatment of the subject is not quite ade- 
quate. The commerce and finance of Canada fill so great a 
space in our annals and enter so largely into the life and interests 
of the people that the editor is justified in devoting much atten- 
tion to them. His two papers in this division of the work, one 
upon the tariflf policy of Canada, the other dealing with the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 are accompanied by numerous extracts 
from official reports and public speeches, and form a valuable 
compendium of information upon the tariflf question. Canadian 
trade relations with the United States are sympathetically dis- 
cussed by Mr. J. Charlton, HP., whose article, supplemented by 
many citations from the political literature of the last forty years, 
presents a useful record of the Commercial Union campaign. 
" The Pioneers of Trade in Canada " is the title of an interestinpr 
article by Mr. Stapleton Caldecott, which might have been 
longer without exhausting the subject. The short biographical 
notices of more than forty pioneers in Canadian commerce consti- 
tute a commendable feature of the encyclopaedia. The section 
devoted to Canadian banking contains a good deal of valuable 
information, such as the histories of the principal banking insti- 
tutions. More attention might have been given to the consecu- 
tive narrative of the development and changes in the currency 
nystems of the provinces. Mention must be made of an article 
upon the place-names of Canada by Mr. Qeorge Johnson, which 
embodies many interesting details concerning the origin of the 
names most familiar to students of Canadian geography. 

As this is the pioneer encyclopaedia of Canada some allowance 
must be made for the inherent difficulties of a task requiring 
great courage and enterprise. The industry of the editor, Mr. 
Castell Hopkins, is entitled to recognition. He has undertaken 
an elaborate work, which when completed will give, in conveni- 
ent form, a vast collection of information concerning Canada. 

There are numerous typographical errors and other evidences 
of haste. While avoiding captious criticism it should be said that 
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it is well worth while to avoid in future volumes some of the 
present defects. The contributions of the editor Mr. Hopkins are 
written in a clear and vigorous style, but he makes a good many 
mistakes, due largely to rapidity of production. 


Stanford* 8 Compendium of Geography and Travel (New 
Issue); North Am,erica, Vol. /., Canada and Newfound- 
land. By Samuel Edward Dawson. Maps and Illustra- 
tions. London : Edward Stanford. 1897. Pp. 719. 

This volume of more than 700 pages is interesting and timely, 
and has been brought so well up to date that even the Elondyke 
placers are included in its scope. Canada is a large subject and 
it is not to be expected that a review of its history, geography 
and resources could be at all exhaustive in a volume of the size ; 
nevertheless it is a very fresh and readable compendium. The 
arrangement is good. A hundred pages are devoted to a general 
characterization of the Dominion of Canada ; this is followed by 
more detailed acccounts of the provinces, proceeding from east to 
west. The territories are then taken up returning from west to 
east. The last chapter is occupied with the only British province 
still outside of the Dominion, Newfoundland. The maps are not 
always as well up to date as is the letterpress. The map containing 
western Ontario shows the name " Thousand Lakes and Isds" 
for the " Lac des Mille Lacs," which is in regular use ; the French 
"Les Dalles" is used for the falls of Winnipeg River at Rat 
Portage, but the term is not heard at that lively mining and lum* 
bering town except in the mouths of the few French-Canadian 
raftsmen. 

As one expects from Mr. Dawson, the older bits of history of 
the different parts of the country are pretty fully dealt with for 
the amount of space available. Thirty pages of the history of 
Acadia, beginning with a sketch of the Norse expeditions, seem 
perhaps a little disproportionate, though they are interesting 
reading for those unfamiliar with the subject ; and the discussion 
of the mythic channel across the continent in the historical sketch 
of British Columbia, while amusinc^, does not add much to one's 
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knowledge of the province. In general, however, the work is 
done with due regard to proportion. The strong patriotic feel- 
ing of the vrriter shows itself in many places and a certain bias 
in favour of things Canadian is to be pardoned after the dispar- 
agement Canada has endured in past years. 

The general sketch which follows the introduction brings 
together concisely the chief points of Canada's geography and 
geology ; its magnificent lakes and rivers ; its climate, fauna and 
population ; its political divisions, means of communication, 
trade and commerce. Stress is laid on the temperate character 
of the different climates, for Canada has more than one ; our 
vineyards and fields of Indian com are depicted in the illustra- 
tions instead of our winter scenes. 

To many readers the chapters devoted to the immense and 
magnificent province of British Columbia, with its grand moun- 
tain ranges and erratic but impetuous rivers ; to the little known 
Mackenzie and Yukon regions, and to Arctic Canada with its 
wilderness of barren grounds, will prove freshest and most 
instructive. 

The work is of necessity mainly a compilation, but the array 
of facts has been marshalled judiciously. At the end of each 
chapter a list of the authorities referred to is given, enabling 
students who wish to go more thoroughly into the subject to do 
so without difiiculty. In a book covering so vast a range there 
are inevitably some slips. In speaking of the '' Threshold of the 
New World," the elevation of the ocean bed along the whole 
North American coast is attributed to the secular waste of the 
continent ; but most geologists hold this submarine plain to be 
really part of the continent, once above water and now sub- 
merged. A few of the elevations given are incorrect. The shore 
of Lake Ontario is said to be low, rising only from 50 to 1 50 
feet; yet at Scarboro' Heights it rises to 350 feet. The old 
blunder regarding the height of Mount Brown on the Athabasca 
Pass is perpetuated, its elevation being given at 16,000 feet 
instead of 9,000, though the account of its ascent, giving its real 
height, was published two years ago in the (Geographical Journal. 
The name Wapta is given to the Kicking Horse River, following 
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the bad usage of the Canadian Pacific Railway authorities, who 
have been misled into calling this rather minor stream ''The 
River." Wapta in the Mountain Stony tongue means simply a 
river or creek, and is not a proper name. Stony Indians use the 
word for any considerable stream. 

The defects in the book are, however, of a minor character, 
and the book as a whole admirably fills its purpose of giving a 
general sketch of the Dominion and Newfoundland. Canadians 
should read it to get a glimpse of their own country, and having 
read it they can hardly fail to be proud of their ownership of so 
fair a land, full of promise for the future. The book is intended 
apparently for use in Great Britain, where it is to be hoped it 
will have a wide circulation and give a clearer view of Canada 
than is usually found there. A. P. Colemak. 


Handbook of Camada: Published by the Publication Com- 
mittee of the Local Executive of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science ; with several maps, charts 
and diagrama Toronto : Rowsell & Hutchison ; 1897. Pp. 
viii-416. 

Influenced on one side by all the conditions peculiar to a new 
country, and on the other by the proximity of a people of similar 
race but economically much further advanced, Canadian history 
presents at once illustrations of remarkable activity and success, 
and at times in various quarters no less remarkable symptoms of 
indecision and discouragement. That the latter attitude has been 
largely due to the high standard of national progress which this 
proximity has led the Canadian people more or less unconsciously 
to adopt, will not be seriously questioned. One might, however, 
have expected that natural curiosity would for this very reason 
lead to careful scrutiny of the natural and the economic condi- 
tions of the country. Such an expectation can hardly be said to 
have been realized. The almost dramatic character of some 
periods of Canadian history has tempted many writers to treat 
of these interesting aspects of the national career, to the exclu- 
sion of other topics. These writers usually avoid questions of 
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an economic nature. The more welcome therefore is the appear- 
ance of a work giving detailed and trustworthy information on 
many matters hitherto very imperfectly treated of, in which, 
nevertheless, we are all interested.* 

The Handbook of Canada seeks, in the words of the preface, 
" to give for the use of scientific visitors to CSanada a compact 
and systematic account of those features of the Dominion in 
which they might be presumed to have a special interest." The 
book is divided into three parts, treating respectively of the 
geography, geology and biology of Canada; the history and 
administration: the economic resources, trade and population. 
In all, thirty-five contributions of varying lengths are offered 
from the pens of thirty able writers, specialists in the subjects of 
which they treat. 

A valuable article on the physical geography and geology of 
Canada is contributed by Dr. Dawson, Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, while the diversified climate is ably treated of 
by Mr. R. F. Stupart, Director of the Canadian Meteorological Ser- 
vice, Toronto. Canada, it is claimed, is a country of clear skies. 

According to Campbell- Stokes recorders, 

'* there are few, if any, places in England that have a larger normal annual 
peroentage than 36, and there are many as low as 25, whereas in Canada 
most stations exceed 40 and some few have as high a percentage as 46. In 
England at hut few places does the normal of any summer month exceed 46 
per cent ; ... it is only the southern parts of Europe that ha^e more 
sunshine in the summer months than Canada." 

Suggestive sketches of the zoology and of the flora of Canada 
are presented by Professor Ramsay Wright, and Professor John 
Macoun, Botanist of the Geological Survey, Ottawa 

In Part IL Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, in 
writing on the ethnology of the aborigines, seems to suggest a 
doubt whether of recent years the Indians of Canada have really 
decreased numerically. Mr. Benjamin Suite, in a note on the 

settlement of New France, discusses very briefly the birth-places 

-■ — I - 

* It may be well to mention here three other pnblioations besides the one under 
reriew, offering similar information regarding Canada : Handbook for ike Dominion of 
GbiMKia, issued on occasion of the Briviah Association meeting in Montreal, (tfontreal, 
1884) ; Canadian Handbook, iBsned on occasion of the Indian and Oolonial Exhibition 
in London, (Ottawa, 1886) ; Baedeker, The Dominion of Canada, etc., with introdnc- 
tory articles by Dr. Dawson, Dr. Bonrinot, etc. (Leipxig, 1884.) 
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of the first French settlers in Canada, and Professor Mavor gives 
a note on the ethnical affinities of the present inhabitants of the 
Dominion. According to Mr. Solte, the French-Canadian popula- 
tion has doubled on the average every thirty years. More eitact 
calculation, however, would seem to indicate that this increase 
takes place every twenty-eight years, possibly, indeed, in an even 
shorter period. The French Canadians thus prove themselves the 
most prolific of all civilized peoplea Professor Wrong, towards 
the close of a lucid sketch of the history of Canada, states deafly 
what must now be accepted as fact, that 

*' the politioal oonneotioii of Canada with Great Britain has had one atrikiiig 
result. People from other European countries have preferred to emigrate to 
the United States rather than to become the subjects of a rival European 
State, by settling in Canada." 

The Canadian system of government, and the English Privy 
Council are ably treated of by Dr. Bourinot and Mr« A. H. F. 
Lef roy. The administrative departments of the Dominion and 
of the provinces — public lands, financial relations, education, etc., 
form the subject of two chapters by different writers whose 
articles have been generally too restricted in length to be very 
satisfactory. The interesting chapter on municipal institutions 
in Canada, by Mr. C. R W. Biggar, will bear further develop- 
ment, especially as regards the financial position of the muni- 
cipalities. 

In Part III., Professor Coleman, writing on the mining indus- 
tries of Canada, would explain the conservative Canadian 
farmer's very obvious disinclination to take up new lands in 
the west, or to venture into mining, from the conditions of 
the first settlement of this country. To use Dr. Coleman's own 
words: 

. . . "since the two most populous provinces, Ontario and Qoebee, 
including more than two-thirds of the whole number of inhabitants, were 


established mainly as farming communities in the fertile paleozoic border of 
the great arch»an shield, where no deposits of ore or coal can be looked for, 
the bulk of the population have grown up with no knowledge of mines and 


with the thrifty virtues of farmers and merehants averse to risking their 
savings in an untried and hazardous occupation." 

This is in striking contrast witii the conditions of settiesMBt 

in the United States, which shows a progress from the poorer 

aoilB of the east to the more fertile lands of the west Bui ii 
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most not be forgotten that there are at work peculiarly strong 
influences, especially on the younger generation of Canadians, 
due to the presence a few miles south of seemingly "ready- 
made openings." 

In connection with the subject of the settlement of Canada, 
it may be well to note that neither in Canada nor in the United 
States has anyone attempted as yet to estimate at all exactly the 
extent of lands fit for cultivation. In Canada we have our barren 
lands and subarctic areas ; in the United States they have their 
arid and their alkali lands. Referring to the Canadian North- 
west. Professor Macoun writes (pp. 99-100) : 

*' It might be as weU to remark here that accurate meteorological data have 
flhown that Edmonton, in northern Alberta, in latitude dT 30^, has almost 
the winter climate of Ottawa, in latitude 45** 26'. 

*' It is then no fiction to state, as I did in 1872, that the climate of the 
wooded portion of the North-west is very much like that of northern Ontario. 
As time passes and this forest belt gets broken up and drained, it will be 
found to be subject to leas extremes of cold, heat and drought than the 
prairie to the south, and the term ** fertile belt " will be again applied to the 
banks of the Saskatchewan, as it was in former years. . . The Peace 
River vegetation differs very little from that of Quebec and the northern 
prairies, and as far north as latitude 61** these species predominate and 
apparently all the country needs is drainage to give it a climate suitable for 
all kinds of crops." 

In the appendix is also found an instructive map relating to 

this question, and giving approximately the limits of the areas 

of cultivation respectively of wheat, barley and potatoes. 

The strong remarks of Professor Macoun and of Mr. A. H. 

Campbell, jr., on the forests of Canada deserve especial attention. 

** There are few questions of more vital importance to Canada," says Mr. 
Campbell, ''than the future possibilities of the forests, but reliable informa- 
tion on the subject is almost unattainable. The consensus of opinion is, 
however, that under present conditions, as far as the white pine— the most 
important wood of the country — is concerned, the end is within measurable 
distance, the destruction of it being enormous, while its growth to maturity 
is exceedingly slow. The spruce of the Maritime Provinces should last for a 
long time ; and the extensive forests of British Columbia are almost un- 
touched ; but, with these exceptions, it will not be long before Canada ceases 
to be a wood-exporting country, unless some proper system of forestry is in- 
troduced." 

Want of space, alone, prevents reference to the able articles 
on the fur-trade, the fisheries, the chemical industries, etc., and 
to the brief but suggestive sketch by Professor Mavor of the 
exploitation of these resources. 
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Throughout the book the articles are dignified and hopeful, 
but not optimistic, in tone. As already indicated, some of them 
have been too limited in space to be altogether fair to their sub- 
jects, or quite satisfactory to the reader. In some cases the 
omission of authorities is likewise to be regretted. Nevertheless 
the book is well suited to the purpose for which it was 
intended ; and it will probably mark a new era in the study 
of Canadian conditions. The volume is bound in doth and 
is well printed ; a new political map of the Dominion is inserted 
at the beginning. Professor Mavor and Professor Ramsay 
Wright, both of the University of Toronto, are the editors. 

S. M. WlCKETT. 

2%6 Statistical Year Book of Canada for 1896. Twelfth year 
of issue. lasuedby the Department of Agriculture. Ottawa: 
Government Printing Bureau. 1897. Pp. 477. 

Of late years statistical publications and reviews have received 
throughout America considerable attention. In this age of admin- 
istrative upbuilding such works are of prime importance. In the 
American union almost all the States have a separate statistical 
bureau, while Washington, besides a National Department of 
Labour, has the well known Bureau of Statistics in connection 
with the Treasury and with the State Department. Great progress 
is being made likewise in the organization of municipal statistics. 
In Canada statistical work usually takes the form of depart- 
mental blue-books and reports ; though at Ottawa, under the 
Department of Agriculture, we find a " Statistics Division," gener- 
ally termed " Bureau of Statistics." Towards popularizing 
government returns the agricultural bulletins and reports of 
Ontario and of Manitoba, and the Ontario Statistics of Labour 
have done much; and the recent organization of a statistical 
bureau in Victoria is promising. Some of the provinces, however,, 
show a singular lack of appreciation of statistical information. 
For instance, to rely upon a statement on page 428 of the present 
publication. Nova Scotia " has no registry of births and deaths," 
and on page 70 we are informed that the provinces other than 
Ontario and Manitoba, " do not supply crop returns sufiidently 
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fall for publication " ! These two statements, it seems, must be 
taken as more or less typical of statistical work in many parts 
of the Dominion. One of the main causes of this negligence 
appears to be a financial one, in that some of the provinces have 
objected to bearing the expense of supporting statistical work in 
which they as local units can have in their view but little direct 
interest Of municipal statistics generally, we need only state 
that they leave much to be desired, not alone as regards prompt- 
ness in preparation, but in many districts in respect of complete- 
ness and reliability. In speediness of publication the larger 
towns are less open to criticism than the other municipalities, 
but Toronto takes three months to prepare its annual statement; 
while the municipal returns for the province are in Ontario not 
finally completed for nearly two years. The present Year-Book 
is in this respect no exception, for it appeared eight months or 
more after 1896 had come to an end. To provide for the prompt 
publication of satisfactory statistics there is needed an organi- 
zation of the different statistical bureaus and offices, federal, 
provincial and municipal, in such a way as to allow them to work 
more in unison. 

In the present volume we should have been glad to detect a 
more manifest effort to popularize statistical matter. Many 
non-statistical data now included might have been judiciously 
omitted. The material could then have been more clearly 
systematized, and greater condensation effectid, especially by 
means of statistical averages and percentages for quinquennial 
and decennial periods. In this form the information would 
be more readily understood and discussed. In the volume 
there is much that is invaluable. Entries, however, are not 
wanting which to the guileless might be misleading ; for instance 
on page 381, as indicative of the growth of the different religious 
denominations, the increase in the number of churches is given 
without any reference to the value, or to the estimated seating 
capacity of the buildings. On page 46, again, the density of 
population in Canada is briefly discussed, but without any refer- 
ence to the extent of unsettled areas ; and we are in this light 
informed that, according to the census of 1891, Nova Scotia is 
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more than twice as densely populated as Ontario, Prince Edward 
almost five times as densely as New Brunswick. Althou|(h 
in these, as also in other respects, the Tear-book is open to criti- 
cism, it must be regarded as a work of considerable and growing 
importance. The character of the matter of which it treats, and 
its place as the official medium for disseminating statistical 
knowledge concerning Canada, demand however a more satis- 
factory production, which in all probability can only be achieved 
by more complete organization of statistical work in Canada. 

S. M. WiCKBTT. 

Report on Explorations in the Labrador Peninsula along the 
East Main, Eoksoak, Hamilton, Manicu£^an and portions 
of other rivers in 1892-93-94-95. By A. F. Low. Ottawa : 
S. E. Dawson. 1896. Pp. 387. (Geolo^cal Survey of 
Canada. Part L, Annual Report, vol. viii.) 

Labrador et Antieosti. Journal de Voyage — Histoire — Topo- 
graphic — P6cheur8 Canadiens et Acadiens — Indiens Mon- 
tagnais. Par I'abb^ V. A. Huard. Montreal : C. 0. Beau- 
chemin et fils. 1897. Pp. xvi., 508. Map. 

The last few years, that have witnessed the commencement of 
enterprise in the northern part of our western territories, have 
also seen a revival of interest in the north-eastern portion of 
British America. Exploration and adventure possess unfailing 
attractions for the average man, and the less of the unknown 
there is on the earth's surface the more eagerly will it be sought 
out, mapped and photographed. The members of the Qeological 
Survey of Canada have been among the most enterprising ex- 
plorers of the country. In the report before us, what is com- 
monly known as the Labrador peninsula, lying between Hudson 
Bay and the Atlantic, is exhaustively mapped and described. The 
extreme easterly portion of British America has long been parti- 
ally known. The French were active in establishing fishing-poets 
along the north shore of the Qulf of St. Lawrence, and they 
also pushed into the interior towards Hudson Bay, where the 
English were in advance of them. The necessity of making alli- 
ances with the Indian tribes of Labrador pressed upon the 
French, and about the middle of the seventeenth century we hear 
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of several expeditions northward by the Saguenay river. In 
the days of Frontenae one of the important scenes of war- 
fare between the English and the French was Hadson Bay. 
Ultimately the English remained in possession, and the Hudson 
Bay Company carried on an extensive trade with the natives of 
the western country. That to the east was still terra incognita. 
But after 1821, when the Hudson Bay and Northwest companies 
amalgamated, the Labrador peninsula was occupied and trading 
posts were established throughout the interior. The country is 
still popularly known as Labrador. In reality the greater part 
of the old Labrador is now divided between the Province of Que- 
bec and Ungava Territory, only a strip along the Atlantic coast 
retaining the ancient name. No systematic exploration was 
attempted in this vast region until 1892, when Mr. Low began 
the series of surveys which was completed in 1895. The follow- 
ing paragraph from the Report is the most concise statement of 
the task set, of what has been done and of what remains to be 
done : 

''The total area embraced within these boundaries [from Hudson Bay to 
the Atlantic, and from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Hudson Strait and Un- 
gava Bay] is approximately 511,000 square miles, of which, previous to the 
presjnt explorations, 289,000 square miles were practically ui&nown. There 
still remain about 120, 0(X) square miles of the northern portion of the pen- 
insula, between Hudson and Unsava Bays, totally unknown to anyone 
except the wandering bands of EsKimo who occasionally penetrate inland 
from the coast." 

The description of the interior, although coached in severely 
official language, without any epithets except those of quantity 
and extent, shows that the country is interesting and often impres- 
sive. It is an undulating plateau, well wooded and diversified by 
lakes and rivers. On Hamilton river is one of the grandest 
waterfalls in the world. The height is more than three hundred 
feet and the volume of water that passes over is equal to that of 
the Ottawa river at Ottawa. In the pages that describe this por- 
tion of the Hamilton river, the admiration of the traveller breaks 

through the chastened reserve of the official. 

**Tlie main branch of the Hamilton river issues from a small lake expan- 
sion . . . and begins one of the greatestand wildest descents of any river in 
eastern America. ... In twelve miles the total fall is 760 feet. Such a fall 
would be nothing extraordinary for a smaU stream in a mountainous country^ 
but is phenomeiud in a great river like the Hamilton." 
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After leaving the lake expansion alluded to, the river has a 
width of about a mile, but it soon contracts and the speed of the 

•current increases with the gradual narrowing of its channel 

** The banks and bottom of the river are wholly formed of rock, and aa the 
stream in the next mile has cut a narrow and gradually deepening trough out 
of the solid rock, at the lower end of the course it flows m a narrow gorge 
with sloping rocky walls. ... As it descends its width decreases from 15U 
to SOyards, and it hurries along with tremendous rapids. 

"The last 300 yards are down a very steep grade, where the confined 
waters rush in a swirling mass, thrown into enormous, long surging waves, at 
least twenty feet from crest to hoUow, the deafening noise of which complete- 
Iv drowns the heavy boom of the great falls immediately below. After a 
final great wave, the pent-up mass of water is shot down a very steep incline 
of rock for 100 feet, where it breaks into a mass of foam, and plunges into a 
circular basin below, the momentum acquired during the first part of the fall 
being sufficient to carry it well out from the perpendicular waU of rock at the 
bottom. . . . The total fall from the crest of the incline to the basin below is 
302 feet." (pp.140, 141.) 

Innumerable lakes are scattered throughout the peninsula. 
Though many ranges of round-topped hills are met with, the 
only really mountainous regions appear to be in the extreme 
north-east. As frosts occur all over the central portions even 
in July and August, agriculture is out of the question. There 
is little grass even. The possible wealth of the country is 
in its minerals. Magnetic iron is found in great quantities, and 
may ultimately be in demand, but to take it out of the country 
will be a severe task. Mr. Low does not encourage the idea that 
the forests will have much commercial value. The small average 
size of the trees, he says, over all but the southern watershed, 
renders them usele^is for lumbering purposes. Forest fires have 
also wrought great havoc in the interior. He estimates that this 
scourge of the Canadian backwoods has actually removed one- 
half of the forests of Labrador. The carelessness of the Indians 
is supposed to be the chief and perhaps the only cause. In ad- 
dition to detailed descriptions of the routes taken, and a minute 
account of the geology of the country, the Report contains appen- 
dices on the mammals, fishes and insects, a complete list of 
plants of Labrador, and a meteorological record for 1893-94. It 
is accompanied by a most useful map, and would be an invaluable 
guide-book for future explorers in that region. 

The southern and eastern limits of the Labrador peninsula 
are the only portions that have now or are likely ever to have 
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any great commercial importance. Here are the fisheries, and 
here reside almost half the total number of inhabitants. The 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence is the most favoured situa- 
tion for this thriving industry. The first fishing settlements on 
this coast were made by the French colonists two hundred years 
■ago. Later the monopoly of the Hudson Bay Company in the 
fur-trade interrupted the other industry for a time, for the Com- 
pany, afraid of having their Indian hunters corrupted by white 
settlers, would allow no permanent habitation upon the coast 
save their own posts. But after 1850 their monopoly was abol- 
ished and fishing has since been gi*adually resumed. 

Ajb in the days of the first settlements, so now the principal 
<»rtches are seal, herring, salmon, mackerel and cod. Many of the 
salmon rivers are preserved, but there are also special licenses 
issued for catching the fish in weirs along the coast. The Abb6 
Huard's book gives us much detailed information on the fishing 
villages and their inhabitants. It is, in fact, an itinerary of a 
tour that embraced every settlement along the coast from Betsi- 
amis to Natashquan. In the summer of 1895, the Bishop of 
Chicoutimi was making a pastoral visitation in this portion of 
his extended diocese and the Abb6 Huard accompanied him. 
The information which he now gives is in many respects abso- 
lutely exhaustive. The number of the inhabitants is recorded at 
«ach place, together with nationality, religion and occupations. 
While the Bishop was engaged in his spiritual duties, his com- 
panion, for whom the voyage was one of recreation alone, 
employed the time in conversing with the inhabitants and inquir- 
ing into their mode of life, neglecting nothing of interest that 
his observant eye lighted upon. It is a picture desolate enough. 
TKe shore is almost uniformly sandy and barren of vegetation. 
For convenience of access to nets and weirs the houses are clus- 
tered at the very edge of the land, where they are utterly unpro- 
tected from the storms of winter. There are, however many small 
rivers flowing into the gulf, whose mouths afibrd good anchorage 
for small craft, and these are the favourite sites for settlement. 

The life of the inhabitants is as dismal as their place of habi- 
tation. They fish in summer, and shoot seals on the ice or hunt in 
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the forests of the interior in winter. The highest dignity to 
which a man can aspire is to become a lighthouse-keeper. Peri- 
odical visits from schooners to buy fish are the only events that 
break the monotony of daily routine. Hear the Abba's account : 

** In these fishing-yillageB the sea is their only distraction and preoccu- 
pation ; itfi various conditions, smooth or rough, the hourly changes of 
weather and their effect upon the fishing, whether favourable or the reverse, 
constitute almost the sole food for thought and conversation." (p. 98). 

The average yearly income of a fisherman seems to be about 
S300. In some favoured localities where there are good sealing 
in the winter and many kinds of fish to be caught in summer the 
earnings may amount to S500 per annum. Although other fish 
are caught the cod is the great stand-by. The supply is inex- 
haustible and regular, and it excels all other fish as a staple food. 
Most of the cod-fishing, especially in the eastern part of the Gulf, 
is directed and controlled by great companies, whose head- 
quarters is the island of Jersey. The author denies that the 
practical monopoly which they exercise is disadvantageoua 

Their rule is mild and benevolent. 

'* In bad years the * bourgeois ' [Companies] help their people, just as in 
good seasons they profit by their labour (p. 148). 

Where one of the companies controls a fishing-station it 
brings fishermen for the summer season from the Oasp^ coast, 
providing boats and bait, and lodges the men in large buildings 
called *' cook-rooms," of which the upper story is a huge dormi- 
tory. The wages vary according to the state of the market and 
the success of the haul for each boat. In these establishments 
are also carried on the drying and salting processes. 

The author is not solely preoccupied by his ecclesiastical cares 
nor even by the temporal welfare of the good fisher-folk. The 
following passage betrays an inclination and some capacity for 
" la haute politique." He is speaking of Pointe-aux-Esquimaux^ 

one of the chief settlements. 

'* In the course of some centuries, the great French-Canadian Republic, 
which is still in a chrysalis-state, will have here one of its important harbours, 
for trading vessels and especially for its ships of war. The fishing popula- 
tion of the Gulf will be the inexhaustible nursery to supply our armoured 
ships, our cruisers and torpedo-boats with incomparable sailors." 

Apart from its frank yearnings for independence this passage 

is worth noting for the view it takes of the capabilities of our 
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fiahing population in the Qulf. The idea has already been 
suggested that in these hardy fishermen there is excellent 
material for a naval reserve, not, indeed, for the French-Canadian 
Bepablic, even in a chrysalis-state, bat for the British Empire. 

The Indian inhabitants of Southern Labrador are of the 
Montagnais tribe. They hunt in winter and spend the summer 
months at the Hudson Bay posts along the coast where they 
enjoy an idle life after their fashion. Our author estimates the 
annual value of furs obtained in this region at $80,000. They 
are chiefly the skins of bear, beaver, otter and marten. 

Anticosti, to which the Abb^ Huard devotes two chapters of 
his book, has been till recently an almost uninhabited island. 
The forbidding nature of its shores sufficiently explains this 
neglect no less than the bad name which it acquired among all 
who navigated the Gulf of St Lawrence. There are but three 
harbours along the whole extent of its coasts, shoals and reefa 
surround it, and it is often veiled in fog. No wonder that ships 
gave it a wide berth. Even since an excellent lighthouse service 
has lessened the danger of shipwrecks, its evil reputation has 
continued. Experienced and eompetent observers like M, 
Gregory and the late M. Faucher de ^t Maurice have visited the 
island only to condemn it. From their accounts one would sup- 
pose that no industry but fishing could succeed there. The soiU 
they say, is not amiss, witness the dense growth of stunted forest 
that covers most of the island, but cereals cannot be cultivated 
and cattle die of some mysterious disease. Hunting and fishing 
must remain the only pursuits open to colonists. The Abb^ 
Huard gives us a different impression. The few places that he 
visited appeared to him a garden in comparison with the sandy 
barren shore of the north coast of the Gulf. The Abb6 is not 
alone in his good opinion of the island, for it has now been pur- 
chased by a French capitalist, M. Menier, of chocolate- making fame. 
He first had a thorough exploration of the island carried out from 
one end to the other, and the report of what was discovered in 
the interior must have surprised many who had accepted the tra* 
dition of the sterility and poverty of AnticostL Two-thirds of 
ibe soil is easily capaJble of cultivation. Every kind of vegetable 

11 
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may be grown and many fruits ; barley, rye uid buckwheat come 
to maturity, and even wheat and oats in some places. The 
potato thrives extraordinarily. There is also plenty of excellent 
grazing, and dairying might be carried on profitably. The forests 
are largely composed of well-grown trees suitable either for man- 
ufacture of lumber or for the wood-pulp industry. Bivers 
descending in falls and rapids from the high ground in the 
interior would supply the necessary water-power. 

It is still matter of curiosity to many how the new proprie- 
toi intends to develope his estate. The probability is that he will 
turn it to account in many ways. He has prohibited hunting 
and fishing in the interior of the island, and he is also stocking 
it with moose and caribou, beaver and squirrel& It is obvious 
therefore that he counts upon making it a game preserve of 
unparalleled variety. Roads, wharves and churches have been 
constructed, a regular steamboat service to Quebec established, 
and every consideration is shown for the well being and comfort 
of the tenants or subjects of this " King of Anticosti." Whatever 
advantage he derives from his kingdom, it is an enterprise 
worthy of applause and success. 

A considerable portion of the Abb6 Huard's book is taken up 
with the condition of the settlements fron an ecclesiastical point 
of view. The excellent missionaries who attend to the spiritual 
needs of the fishermen and their families are indeed devoted and 
faithful servants. Many charming details of their life and labours 
are given, but the subject is not one that calls for notice in these 
pages. The author has a light and pleasing style ; he is too 
diffuse perhaps, and given to chronicling trivial matters, but 
these are minor blemishes in a work that contains so much 
that is valuable. 

Bulletin de la SocOU de Odographie de Qua>ec, 1893 k 1897. 
Quebec: Printed for the Society, 1897. 

Becent Rxplorationa to the SoiUh of Rudaon Bay, By Bobert 
Bell ; Geographical Journal, July, 1897. 

In the Traneactiona of the Oeographical Society of QiiAeo, 
M. Baillarg^ discusses the proposals for railways to James Bay, 
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and urges upon the provincial government at Quebec the build- 
ing of a line in continuation 'of that already in existence from 
Quebec to Lac St. Jean. Railways from Winnipeg and from 
North Bay are already projected, he says, and he warns the 
province of Quebec that it may be forestalled by its rivals and 
lose a share of the estimated spoila He also points out the 
value and importance to Canada of the whale fisheries in Hudson 
Bay, which are now entirely in the hands of whalers from New 
England seaporta The same topic, railway communication with 
Hudson Bay, is the subject of other brief notices in the volume, 
chiefly articles reprinted from newspapers. 

A paper by Mr. O'SuUivan in the same volume of Transac- 
tions is devoted to the natural resources and topography of the 
region immediately to the south of Hudson Bay. The author is 
Inspector of Surveys for the province of Quebec, and in 1894 
he conducted an exploration of that part of the country con- 
cerning which he writes. He asserts that much of the land 
beyond the Ottawa slope is fertile and well suited to cultivation, 
and as for climate he thinks it probable that this district will 
compare favourably with Manitoba and the North-west. His 
chief reason for the latter opinion seems to be that the latitude 
is even lower than that of Manitoba. The isothermal lines, how- 
ever, show a remarkable upward bend to the west of Hudson 
Bay, so that Manitoba and the Territories are really warmer than 
places in corresponding latitudes on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent. But Mr. O'Sullivan maintains that the isothermal lines 
are insufficient evidence of climate, for the observations on which 
they were based were taken at the forts on the borders of Hud- 
son Bay, where the vicinity of that cold body of water lowered 
the average temperature. In the Geographical Journal for July, 
1897, the same view is maintained by Dr. Robert Bell, the veteran 
explorer of the Geological Survey of Canada, in his paper read 
before the Boyal Geographical Society on Recent ExpUyratwiis 
to the South of Hudson Bay, The distance from the Atlantic of 
this country (more than 1000 miles) and its general low altitude 
seem to him sufficient reasons for expecting it to have a normal 
dimate for the latitude. 
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A third topic treated at considerable length in this volume is 
the Island of AnticostL M. LeVasseur gives a historical sketdi 
of the various opinions that have prevailed on the subject of this 
much maligned island, and also statistics and illustrations of its 
real fertility. He includes an interesting account of the ^'sorcerer 
of Anticosti/' Louis Olivier Gamache, ^ho settled early in this 
century on the south coast at the head of the little bay that bears 
his name. He hunted, fished and cultivated a small garden. 
Legend ascribed to him dealings with the devil ; from these tales 
we gather that by his boldness and intrepidity, and by prac- 
tising upon the superstitious fears of the fishermen and Indians, 
he gained complete ascendency over them. M. LeVasseur con- 
cludes his sketch with an account of M. Menier's purchase of the 
island, already dealt with in this review. 

Two projects for *' tinkering the Earth " are the subjects of 
various papers and letters published in the volume, neither of 
which deserve to be taken very seriously. One suggestion 
of the kind is that the new drainage canal at Chicago will 
materially decrease the volume of water in the St Lawrence 
river and so injuriously aifect the interests of Canada The other 
project is to dam the Straits of Belle-Isle, through which a cold 
Arctic current flows, and so effect a change in the climate of the 
Qulf of St. Lawrence. The programme of the benefits proposed 
by this simple engineering work is worth stating. The east 
winds and fogs of Boston and all the New England coast will 
vanish, the maritime provinces will enjoy a mild and genial 
climate, the heavy snowfall and severe frosts of Labrador, New- 
foundland and Quebec will cease and Canadian ports will be open 
all the year round. 

Danish Arctic Expeditions, 1606 to 16S0, Intwobooka Bock 
L The Danish Expedition to Greenland in 1605, 1 606 and 
1607 ; to which is added Captain James Hall's Voyage to 
Greenland in 1612. Book II. The Elxpedition of Captain 
Jens Munk to Hudson's Bay in search of a North-west 
Passage in 1619-20. Edited with Notes and Introduction 
ly C. C. A. Gosch. 2 vols. London: Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society, 1897. Pp. cxviii.-205, cxviii-187. 
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si Across the SuihAretics of Canada. A Journey of 3,200 mikB 
by Canoe and Snow-shoe through the Barren Landa By 
J. W. Tyrrell, C.E., D.L.S. Toronto : William Briggs, 
1897. Pp. vi.-280. 

On Snow-shoes to the Ban'sn Orownds ; Twenty-eight hundred 
miles after Musk-oxen and Wood-bison. By Caspar W. 
Whitney. New York : Harper & Bros , 1896. P^. x— 824. 

The same spirit which impelled Drake and Dampier to seek 
a westward passage to the spice islands of the far east sent 
Frobisher and Hudson to the north-west to struggle with the 
ice and cold of Hudson Bay. The success of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese stimulated the English to a thorough examination of 
the north-east shore of North America, and during the fifty-six 
years which elapsed between the first expedition of Frobisher in 
1576 and the return of James in 1632 no less than sixteen expe- 
ditions were despatched Of all the European nations the Danes 
alone attempted to follow the English. Their first expeditions 
were mainly directed to Greenland, partly in the hope of dis- 
covering the long-lost settlements of the Norsemen. The first 
volume of the Hakluyt Society publication for the past year is 
devoted to reprints from ** Purchas, his Pilgrimes,** and other 
collections containing the narratives of Hall, the English pilot, 
and others of the fotir voyages to Or^nland in 1605-1612. 
The second volume is devoted to a translation of the '' Navi- 
gatio Septentrionalis," under which title the account of Munk's 
voyage to Hudson Bay, in 1619, in search of a north-west pas- 
sage, was published. There is a lengthy introduction by Mr. C. 
C. A. Gosch, consisting of a most exhaustive summary, a biblio- 
graphy, and geographical notes. 

Munk's voyage is of interest as the only attempt of the Danes 
to follow in the track of the English explorers westward It was 
the occasion of the discovery of the Churchill river, the mouth of 
which forms the best harbour in Hudson Bay. Munk spent a 
terrible winter near the site of the present Fort Churchill, and 
when spring came only three out of a company of sixty-four 
remained aliva Glad to escape from the charnel-house, he sank 
his larger vessel and fled with his two surviving men in a ODall 
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boat, reaching Norway after a voyage of great peril. While add- 
ing little to our knowledge of the shores of Hudson Bay, beyond 
the discovery of the Churchill, he confirmed the observations of 
his English predecessors as to the character of the navigation in 
the Bay, the severity of the cold and the barrenness of its 
shores. The survey of the coast was carried on by English 
sailors little by little, until in 1747 the Hudson Bay Company 
completed it, by showing that Chesterfield Inlet, discovered by 
Smith, only extended back to a small lake, named Lake Baker. 
From that day until Lieut. Gordon's visit in 1886, under instruc- 
tions from the Canadian government, the western shore of Hud- 
son Bay has been unvisited, save by a few fishing craft The 
traders of the Hudson Bay Company at Prince of Wales Fort on 
the Churchill were speedily attracted toward the rich countries 
of the interior and far west, where hunters and furs could be 
cheaply obtained North of their trail from Fort Churchill to 
Norway House and east of Great Slave Lake lie the Barren 
Lands, more than two hundred thousand square miles in extent, 
a region of swamps, lakes and rock, where winter reigns for 
nine months of the year. A few Indians of degraded type are 
to be found in the interior, and still fewer Eskimo on the sea- 
shore. This portion of the continent for over two centuries since 
its discovery remained unexplored. The only white man who 
crossed during that time was the intrepid traveller Heame, who 
in the years 1769-72 made two journeys in a north-eastern 
direction, on the first of which he came within measurable dis- 
tance of the head of Chesterfield Inlet, and on the second reached 
the shores of the Arctic ocean, and the mouth of the Coppermine 
river. The director of the Canadian Geological Survey, Dr. G. 
M. Dawson, has called attention to this and other gaps in our 
geographical knowledge of the northern part of the Dominion, 
and in 1893 Mr. J. B. Tyrrell was despatched to explore the 
country from Lake Athabasca to the sea. He was accompanied 
by his brother Mr. J. W. Tyrrell, the author of one of the books 
at the head of this article. The route as far as Fort Chippewyan 
was the familiar road, which Mackenzie, Franklin, Back, Rich- 
ardson, Simpson and Rae had travelled on their way to the 
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Arctic ocean, and which now, under the charge of the Hudson 
Bay Company, has been covered by a continuous service of 
stages and steamers from Edmonton. The Tyrrells started on the 
2l8t of June from Fort Chippewyan, and on the Ist of July left 
Lake Athabasca on the journey to the north-east in three canoes 
accompanied by six Indians and half-breeds. For two months 
they pushed on along unknown rivers and nameless lakes, endur- 
ing as best they could the inclemency of the weather, the annoy- 
ance of flies and scarcity of food, until on September 1st a 
wandering band of Eskimo directed them to Baker Lake and the 
passage to Chesterfield Lilet. They had thus connected the survey 
of the interior with that made by English sailors two centuries 
before. On the 6th of August they had crossed the route taken 
by Heame, and almost immediately after they entered Lake 
Doobaunt or Tobaunt, which had been sighted by him in 1770. 
The character of the country does not appear to have varied 
much throughout the whole journey. Rapid rivers and small 
lakes separated by swamps and rocky portages, characteristic of 
the Laurentian formation, rendered it truly worthy of its name, 
the Barren Lands. 

Perhaps the most impressive part of Mr. Tyrrell's book is his 
description of the vast herds of reindeer found in the far nortL 

He says : 

"The next day . . . one of the party called attention to aomethinff 
moving on the distant shore to our riffht. . . . Dnwing nearer we found 
there was not only one band [of dee^, bat that there were many great bands, 
literally ooyeriog the country over wide areas. The vaUeys and nillsides for 
miles appeared to be moving masses of reindeer. To estimate their numbers 
would be impossible. They could only be reckoned in acres or square miles. 
• . . After the slaughter of the first day we carried no rines with us, 
but armed only with a camera walked to and fro through the herd, causing 
little more alarm than one would by walking through a herd of cattie in a 
field." (pp. 86, 86.) 

Mr. J. Burr Tyrrell, in a report issued in connection with the 

Geological Survey,* estimates that one herd seen contained two 

hundred thousand of these animals. They are very easily killed 

*Meporton the DoobaufU, Katan and Ferguaon Rivera and tke NortK-Weait Coatt 
0t Hudson Bajf, and on two overland routeefrom Budeon Bay to Lake Winnipeg, by J. 
BorrTyrreU, M.A., F.6.S., eta Ottawa: S. E. D»wiod. 1897. Pp. 818. The 
Report dealt with the Mientific reralto of the expeditioD. It it illuttrated by photo- 
graphs ; thote taken among the herds of cariboo are striking. 
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in the summer when they are stupid and easily approached. 
The improvident Indians kill them often only for the sake of 
their tonguea In fact, in the north at the present time reindeer 
life is wasted as profusely as formerly was buffalo life in the 
North-west. The size of the herds is said to have decreased of 
late years. 

The after part of their journey, an adventurous voyage in 
open canoes from Chesterfield Inlet to Foit Churchill, is a stirring 
account of what promised at one time to be certain destruction, 
only averted by sending the strongest of the party on foot for 
assistance. Mr. Tyrrell has written an interesting and fascinating 
book. It would have been even better if he had devoted less 
space to the earlier portion of their route, which has been so 
frequently travelled, and to descriptions of the manners and 
customs of the Eskimos, and more to the unknown land which 
he has been the first to traverse. A list of plants and an 
Eskimo vocabulary add value to it. Mr. Heming's illustrations 
are good, but with few exceptions have no connection with the 
text, while the photographic iUustrations are of great interest. 
The typography is very correct, but a few errors like " Ray " for 
Bae have crept in. 

The avowed object of Mr. Whitney's journey was sport and 
not exploration, and he therefore turns his steps due north from 
Great Slave Lake in search of the musk-ox, which has been 
reported by Arctic travellers to be abundant in that region. 
Leaving Fort Chippewyan on January 24th, 1894, he reached 
his most northerly point on April 5th. To pen^rate the Barren 
Lands to within eighty miles of the polar sea during the rigours 
of an arctic winter speaks volumes for the eneigy and endurance 
of the sportsman, though whether the result is worthy of the risk 
is doubtful. Mr. Whitney handles the pen of a ready writer and 
lightens his narrative by characteristic sketches of the Indians 
and half-breeds with whom he comes in contact. It is interesting 
to note that the entire time from leaving New York to his 
return is just six montha Th.e volume is freely illustrated from 
photographs taken by the author. 

Jambs Bain, J& 
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The Mvnercd Wealth of Caanada. A Guide for Stadants of 
Economic Qeology. B7 Aithur B. Willmott Toronto: 
William Briggs. 1897. Pp. 201. 

Annual Report of the Minister of Mines for the year ending 
Slst December, 1896, being an Account of Mining Opera- 
tions for Gold, Coal, etc., in the Province of British Colum- 
bia. Victoria : Wolfendea 1897. Pp. 103. 

Sixth Report of the Bureau, of Mines (Ontario), 1896. 
Toronto : Warwick Bros. & Butter. 1897. Pp. 289. 

The apathy too long shown by Canadians in the development 
of their mineral resources has of late given way to a very lively 
interest in such matters, an interest that has spread to other 
countries, including England, and is likely to lead to an import- 
ant change in the rate of advance of the Dominion in population 
as well as wealth The present increase in mining activity may 
well, therefore, prove to be a turning-point in the history of the 
country, which wiU probably in the near future become a promin- 
^it producer of gold and other metala This enhanced interest 
in mines and minerals finds expression in the reports of the 
mining departments of certain provinces of the Dominion, and in 
the publication of books treating of our mining resouroea Among 
books intended to bring our stores of valuable minerals before 
indents and prospectors, " The Mineral Wealth of Canada," by 
Professor A B. Willmott, of McMaster University, Toronto, takes 
a high place. It professes no special originality as to materials, 
which have been gathered from various sources, particularly 
from the excellent reports of the Geological Survey of Canada ; 
but it Ixings into compact space the results of extensive reading, 
and affords to those unfamiliar with the geological literature of 
the Dominion a convenient compendium of accurate information 
as to our economic minerala The Canadian oui^ut of the more 
important metals, except iron, is now increasing so rapidly how- 
ever, that the book will need frequent revision to keep at all op 
to date. 

After a short introduction, covering the outlines of lithology, 
etc, twenty pages are devoted to a general discussion of ore 
deposits. About sixty pages serve to describe the metaUiferoas 
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deposits of Canada, brief comparisons being made wiih th& 
ontpnt of other countries. A second section treats of non-metallie 
minerals of importance, such as salt, coal and petroleum ; and a 
third takes up the rocks and their products. The descriptions 
are brief and, on the whole, accurate, though slips on minor 
points may be noticed. After the accoxmt of each metal or 
mineral a list of authorities on the subject is given, so that 
further information may readily be obtained. The book is useful 
and timely, and is neatly but unpretentiously printed and bound. 

The Annual Report of the Mi/nister of Mines for the 
Province of British Columbia gives an account of mining opera- 
tions during 1896, the work of compilation being done by Mr.. 
W. A. Carlyle, Provincial Mineralogist The report begins with 
a table showing the total production up to the close of 1896 of 
gold, silver, lead, copper, coal eta, in the province, the value of 
the whole amounting to $100,931,604, of which more than half 
is credited to gold. Then follow tables showing the production 
of gold, coal, eta, for each successive year. The bulk of the 
report consists of more or less detailed accounts of individual 
mining properties, each district being treated separately. The 
lists of names of claims granted sometimes read curiously, when, 
for instance, the Black Bear, Badger, Bid, Buckeye, Bluebird, 
Beechwood, Boomer, Big Chief, and Bugaboo are found associated, 
or when Jay Gould, Jim Crow, Josie, Jessie and Jumbo consort 
together. There is little scientific information that is of much 
value in the report beyond descriptions of the goplogy of the 
different districts, taken from the publications of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. There are, however, many items that will 
have historical interest when the unknown gulches and mountain 
slopes whose claims are now being explored shall develope into 
prosperous mining centres. Numerous well printed photographic 
reproductions add life to the pages, and maps and plans in some 
cases serve to complete the descriptions. 

In spite of much detail that is of little interest except to 
owners of stock in the various properties, there is something 
impressive in this review of the beginnings of what is destined to 
become a great mining country ; of what, indeed, is already a 
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region of splendid production for so small a population as that of 
British Columbia. The production of coal and placer gold shows 
a slight falling off as compared with the statistics of past years ; 
but this is far more than made up by the rapid increase in the 
production of gold and other metals from lode mines. Qold 
obtained from other than placer mines increases in value from 
$23,404 in 1893 to $1,244,180 in 1896, and silver advances from 
a value of $66,935 in 1892 to $2,100,689 in 1896, an increase the 
more surprising from the fact that other silver-producing 
countries are decreasing their output because of the low price of 
the white metal. Lead and copper show a similarly rapid increase ; 
and the whole product of these four metals from lode mining has 
advanced from a value of $139,440 in 1892 to $4,257,179 in 
1896. This rapid increase is due to the steady advance in the 
development of the Kootenay region in southern British Columbia, 
where the Bossland district is developing its immense deposits of 
gold-copper ores and the Slocan is steadily increasing its output 
of silver-lead ores. In all, the report inspires a strong confidence 
in British Columbia's mineral resources. 

The Siacth Annual Report of ihe Ontario Bureau of Mvnes 
(1896), contains in Section III an excellent list of historical work 
by Mr. Archibald Blue, its Director. He recounts the romantic 
" Story of Silver Islet," which is but " a speck upon the map of 
Lake Superior," but furnished in its day more than three millions 
worth of silver. After an account of the geology of the region, 
which is peculiar from its cappings of more or less columnar trap 
(diabase) forming the fiat tops of the famous Thunder Cape and 
other mountains, and protecting the soft Animikie slate beneath, 
the development of the Woods location is taken up. While Ur. 
Macfarlane and his party were engaged in surveying the region 
in 1868, the vein on the small island was found. So rich was it, 
that in the following year native silver to the value of $16,000 
was obtained from the islet, or from the bottom of the adjoining 
water, by ten men during fourteen days of actual working, 
which was possible only in the calmest of weather. Notwith- 
standing this bright showing, the Montreal Mining Company, in 
whose hands it was, determined to sell the property, which, after 
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much negotiation, was purchased by Mr. A. H. Sibley, of New 
York, joined by some other American capitalists. In 1870, a 
breakwater and dam were constructed to make mining possible on 
the leaky little island, and though portions of these were washed 
away from time to time by winter tempests on that exposed north 
shore, by 1872 a marvellous change had been wrought. A aab- 
stantial village with housing for five hundred men had been built 
on the formerly desolate main shore, a mile to the north, to 
accommodate the staff and miners ; and the islet, originally only 
eighty by one hundred feet in dimensions, and threatened with 
submergence at any time by a lake storm, had been " enlai^ed to 
over two acres, well protected from storm and water and covered 
with buildings for the mining, assorting and packing of the ore." 
In the meantime silver enough had been obtained to pay for the 
property and for mining and smelting the ore, as well as to pro- 
vide $262,666 for division among the shareholders. 

The brilliant success of the mine aroused envy, and a deliberate 
attempt was made to '* jump the location," on the ground that 
the idands off from the mainland were not included in the original 
patent. An application was made to the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment for these islands, without the knowledge of Mr. Sibley or 
other members of the company, and the grant was made; but 
opportunely the government allowing this went out of office 
before the transaction was completed, and a new govemmetit 
refused to ratify the bargain. 

As the mine was sunk deeper there were great variations in 
the character of the ore, exceedingly rich pockets being followed 
by comparatively barren portions; and below 292 feet water 
began to come in in such quantities that the miners were driven 
from their work and additional pumping power had to be pro- 
vided. In spite of leakage, the tecuring away of cribs by storms, 
and other difficulties, the work went on bravely under Mr. Frue, 
the manager, and more than half a million dollars worth of silver 
was obtained in 1873. 

The increasing quantity of low-grade ore made it needful to 
erect and equip a stamp-mill to crush and concentrate the ore ; 
and Mr. Frue in carrying out the work invented the apparatus, 
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now known wherever ores of low grade are treated, as the Frue 
▼anner, a rotating band of rubber with a gentle slope, down 
which small streams of water flow, carrying off the lighter gangue, 
while the heavy ores are carried upward against the current and 
dropped in a separate receptacle. It is worthy of note that this 
most widely used of concentrators, now at work all over the 
world, was invented in the province of Ontario. The grade of 
ore contmuing to fall, mining operations were at last, in 1876, 
carried on at a heavy loss ; but in 1878 fresh discoveries of rich 
ore were made in the mine and things looked more hopeful. 
This " bonanza " was, however, soon used up, and in February, 
1884, work ceased, the immediate cause being the failure of the 
coal supply for the pumping engines, the steamer which was to 
bring it having been frozen in. The mine filled with water, was 
never again worked, and was at length sold under foreclosure of 
mortgage. It had reached a depth of 1,250 feet on the incline, 
and is up to the present the deepest mine in Canada ; it had also 
produced in all $3,500,000 worth of silver, the largest product 
from any metalliferous mine in Canada. 

Mr. Blue closes a very interesting bit of historical study by 
drawing some inferences as to the wise management of mining 
propertiea The story of the mine is helped by a number of 
good photo-engravings of the mine buildings, the village and 
the striking scenery in the vicinity of Thunder Cape. 

A. P. Coleman. 

Historical Note on Evbnts in the Yukon District, 

Northwest TBRRiTORisa 

The history of the Yukon district of the north-west territory 
and that of the adjacent northern part of British Columbia, 
separated from it only by the 60th parallel of latitude, must be 
taken together. It begins with the explorations of the Hudson 
Bay Company, made in the interests of trade, for the old North- 
west company never extended its operations into any part of 
this region. Next comes the discovery of gold on the Stikine 
in 1861, and in the Cassiar country proper in 1872, and, at a long 
interval, about 1881, the initiation of mining on the upper tribu- 
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taries of the Yukon and the subsequent events along that great 
river and its f eedera The history of Alaska proper, to the west 
of the 141st meridian, and that connected with the negotiations 
leading up to the convention of 1825 in regard to the boundary 
with Russian America, are not included in the present notea 

Probably in consequence of the negotiations with Russia 
about that time, in the course of which the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany had been consulted by the British government (the exiting 
interests in dispute being chiefly those of that company and the 
Russian American corporation) the attention of the company was 
directed to the vast inland region between the posts on the Mac- 
kenzie and the Russian outposts on the Pacific coast. Thus, in 
1834, two expeditions were set on foot, one to occupy a post at 
the mouth of the Stikine, on the Pacific coast, the otiier to 
explore westward from Fort Halkett (lat. 59* 30', long. 126** SO'), 
then the farthest point occupied on the Liard or " west branch of 
the Mackenzie." The first, having been heard of by the Russian 
company, was frustrated by its prior occupation (under the name 
of Fort Dionysius) of the place now called Wrangell ; the second 
constituted the commencement of that exploration of the interior 
of which it is proposed here to enumerate briefly the main events- 
Chief trader J. McLeod led the expedition last referred to, 
and after surmounting the dangerous rapids of the liard, 
ascended what is now known as the De€U9e river and named 
Dease Lake, at its head, after Peter Warren Dease, the Arctic 
explorer. From the lake he continued westward to the upper 
waters of the Stikine, finding there what he had been instructed 
to search for, a river running to the Pacific ocean, but without 
knowing under what name its waters reached the ocean. Two 
years later, McLeod's successor at Fort Halkett was sent to 
establish a post in the newly discovered region, but owing to a 
panic arising from the reported proximity of hostile natives this 
expedition entirely failed. In 1837, a far distant part of the 
Yukon district was touched by Messra Dease and Simpson, who 
examined the Arctic coast between the mouth of the Mackenzie 
and Point Barrow. In 1838, the attempt to establish posts to the 
westward by way of the Liard was renewed by the Hudson Bay 
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CSompany. The enterprise was entrusted, on this occasion, to 
Bobert Campbell, who thus began a series of remarkable explora- 
tions, the results of which, though scarcely appreciated at the 
time, even by the company for which he worked, can never be 
forgotten in the history of the far north-west Campbell, accom- 
panied only by a half-breed and two Indian lads, established an 
outpost on Dease Lake, and remained there during the winter 
of 1838-39, amid constant alarms from the '' Russian " or coast 
Vidians and with scarcely anything in the nature of supplies. 
In May, starvation forced him to abandon his post and return 
down the Liard. 

Meanwhile, in 1837, a long lease of what is now the Alaskan 
** coast-strip " had been secured by the Hudson Bay Company on 
terms agreed upon with the Russian company, and the fur-trade 
bein^ thus controlled on both sides by the first-named company, 
it became unnecessary to occupy Dease Lake. Campbell, no 
doubt, first heard of this arrangement on his return to the Mac- 
kenzie in 1839. The negotiations between representatives of the 
'Companies had been carried on in Hamburg, and with the slow- 
ness of communication at the time, the authorities in the Mac- 
kenzie district could not have been sooner made aware of them 
er of their result Thenceforward, and for many years, what 
afterwards became known as the Cassiar country, centring about 
Dease Lake, was practically forgotten, its furs finding theur way 
to the coast or to the Mackenzie, probably in part by Fort Con- 
nelly, which had been established by Douglas in 1826 at Bear 
Lake at the head of the Skeena river.* In 1840, however, 
Campbell was commissioned by Sir Qeorge Simpson to explore 
the '* North Branch " of the Liard (the Dease being the " South 
Branch ") to its source, and to cross the height-of-land in search 
of waters flowing thence to the west or north, it being assumed 
that such streams would probably lead to the Colville, the mouth 
of which, on the Arctic ocean, had been discovered in 1837 by 
Dease and Simpson. It was this search that led to the discovery 

*John Finlay's exploration of 1824, up the Finlay branch of Peace River^ 
of which a manuwript account exists, does not seem to haye led to the 
^opening of any trade route in that direction. 
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of the Yukon. Campbell had beeo preceded, it appears, in the 
direction indicated for a part of the way by McLeod, for thoo^ 
no detailed account of McLeod's journey has been found, it must 
have been due to his observations that the Liard as far as Simp- 
son Lake was represented on Arrowsmith's map of 1850, previous 
to the communication of Campbell's results. Campbell left Fori 
HaJkett in May, with a canoe and seven men, and made his way 
up the rapid stream to Frances Lake, so named after Lady Simp- 
son. Here he left his canoe, and with three Indians and his 
interpreter, Hoole,* continued on foot for some fifty miles till he 
reaped a large river which he named the Felly, after one of the 
governors of the company. He made a raft and drifted for some 
miles down the river, before returning to Frances Lake, where, 
meanwhile, the other men of his party had built a house which 
was named '' Glenlyon House," but afterwards became known as 
Fort Frances. Fortified by a " trading outfit," which had been 
sent after him from Fort Ualkett, Campbell spent the winter of 
1840-41 at Frances Lake. 

The company being resolved to follow up Campbell's dis- 
coveries, we find him in 1842 establishing Fort Felly Banks and 
in June 1843 leaving that new post with a party of six men to 
explore the Felly river. This he did for about 300 miles, or to 
the confluence of the large branch named by him the Lewes. 
Nothing further was done in this direction beyond Felly Banks 
for some years, but meanwhile an opening was being made into the 
Yukon district in another direction, much further north. 

In 1842, Mr. J. Bell, of the Hudson Bay Company, had crossed 
the mountains from the post situated on Peel River (Fort Uac- 
pherson) near the delta of the Mackenzie, and reached the Porcu* 
pine, and in 1846 he descended and explored that river to its 
eonfluence with the main stream, which the Indians told him was 
called the Yukon. In the following year, Fort Yukon was 
established by A. H. Murray, at the mouth of the Porcupine. 

In the winter of 1847-48 boats were built at Felly Bauks» 
and in June, 1848, Campbell set out to establish a post at the 

^Resident as an employee of the company at Fort Tnkoa is 1S67, aooord- 
ing to Whymper and Dall. 
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confluence of the Lewes. This was named Fort Selkirk. In 
1850 Campbell descended the river from Fort Selkirk to Fort 
Yukon, thus proving for the first time the connection of the 
Felly river with the Yukon. From Fort Yukon he ascended 
the Porcupine, crossed the mountains and returned to head- 
quarters at Fort Simpson up the Mackenzie, to the great surprise 
of the people there. One result of this journey was, however, to 
show that the route vid the Porcupine was better than that by 
the liard as a means of access for trade to the Yukon basin, and 
in consequence of this and of the great sacrifices which it had 
been necessary to make to keep up the posts on the latter route,, 
these posts were abandoned, Pelly Banks in 1850 and Fort 
Frances in 1851. 

In 1852 Fort Selkirk was pillaged by coast Indians, Chilkats 
or Chilkoots from the vicinity of Lynn Canal. No resistance 
was possible on the part of Campbell and his few men, but they 
were not personally molested. The hostility of these coast 
Indians resulted from the fact that the new post was interfering 
with a trade with the inland tribes which they had always 
regarded as specially their own. When the raiders had left and 
Campbell had made arrangements for the wintering of some of 
his people at Fort Yukon, he set out in a small canoe to report 
the occurrences at head-quarters on the Mackenzie, reaching Fort 
Simpson by his old route just before the river closed, late in 
October. Wishing to appeal personally to Sir George Simpson 
for leave to re-establish his favourite post, he made a most re- 
markable journey during the winter, on snow-shoes, from Fort 
Simpson across the continent to Crow Wing in Minnesota, whence 
he reached London in about a month, but was unable to get the 
authorization he desired. 

Lapierre House, on the eastern head-waters of the Porcupine, 
was established about 1853 as an outpost of Fort Macpherson (or 
" Peel River post ") and an intermediate station on the way to 
Fort Yukon, but no other establishments were maintained by 
the company in what is now known as the Yukon district for 
many years thereafter. It appears that in 1853 one of Camp- 
bell's hunters arrived from the Yukon by way of the Pelly and 

12 
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Frances, but sabsequent to that date the old route is not known 
to have been again traversed until the date of our survey of 
1887. In 1853, chief factor James Anderson states* that four- 
teen deaths of employees by drowning or from starvation had 
attended the attempt to establish and maintain this Liard River 
route to the Yukon. 

The winter of 1860-61 was spent at Fort Yukon by Mr. R 
Kennicott, the well-known collector and naturalist He had 
reached this post from the Mackenzie district and returned the 
same way. l^vious to 1863, the Hudson Bay men had met the 
Russian traders near the mouth of the Tanana, below Fort 
Yukon. In 1863, 1. S. Lukeen, of the Russian company ascended 
to Fort Yukon, but none of the Russian traders appear to have 
•entered at any time what is now the Yukon district. 

The next event to be chronicled is the discovery of gold on 
the bars of the Stikine river in 1861 by two miners named 
Choquette (" Buck ") and Carpenter. In the following spring 
several parties set out from Victoria for the river, and in 1863 
the Russian authorities, having heard of it, sent a corvette to 
ascertain whether mining was being carried on in Russian terri- 
tory. A boat-party ascended as far as the Little Canon. A plan 
of the lower river was printed by the Russian Hydrographical 
Department in 1867, and in the following year' Mr. W. P. Blake, 
of San Francisco, who accompanied the expedition, published 
some account of it. Mining operations on a limited scale con- 
tinued along the lower Stikine for a number of years, and in 
•consequence of these a Hudson Bay post was established in 1862 
or 1863 at a point about fifty miles up the river. This was 
maintained till 1874, when it was moved up to Glenora. In 1866, 
explorations under Major Pope, for a route for the Western 
Union or Collins' Telegraph, intended to connect Europe and 
North America by way of Asia, were extended to the Stikine 
basin. These explorations in the Stikine region were carried on 
•during the following year by M. W. Byrnes, Vital Lafieur, W. 
McNeill and P. J. Leich. Rough sketches were made of most of 
the main tributaries of the Stikine, and extended, as it now 

* In a manuscript report. 
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proves, by Byrnes to the head of Teslin Lake. In 1867, Ketchum 
and Labarge pushed exploratory work up the Yukon as far as 
the site of Fort Selkirk, and Dall and Whymper reached Fort 
Yukon ; but the whole of this work was abandoned in the same 
year on receipt of news of the successful laying of an Atlantic 
cable. In 1867 the Rev. J. McDonald was already stationed by 
the Church Missionary Society at Fort Yukon. It has not been 
ascertained whether missions were continuously maintained 
along the Yukon and Porcupine from this date, but it is probable 
that this was the case. 

Russian America having passed by cession to the United 
States in 1867, in 1869 Captain C. W. Raymond was sent by the 
United States government, on the initiative of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, to determine the position of Fort Yukon. 
Having ascertained that it was to the west of the 141st meridian, 
there constituting the line of boundary, he promptly informed 
the representatives of the company of the fact, notified them that 
" the introduction of trading goods, or any trade with the natives 
is illegal and must cease," and took possession of the post The 
company then erected a new post (Rampart House) nearly 100 * 
miles up the Porcupine river. This was again moved in a few 
years to a point about twelve miles further up the river, where 
it remained till 1891. 

The Convention of 1825. between Great Britain and Russia, 
(Art. VI) provided in perpetuity for the navigation by British 
subjects, "without any hindrance whatever," of all streams cross- 
ing the line of coast accorded to Russia. In 1871, the Treaty ot 
Washington between Great Britain and the United States (Art. 
XXVI) reaffirmed the free navigation of the Stikine for purposes 
of commerce, and included the Yukon and Porcupine. 

In 1871, Henry Thibert, a French-Canadian, and McCullocIi, 
a Scotchman, who had found their way to the then abandoned 
site of Fort Halkett, on the Liard, on a hunting and prospecting 
expedition, passed the winter there, suffering great hardship 
from want of food, but finding gold in the river bars. When 
spring opened they continued westward to Dease Liake, which had 
not apparently been visited by any white man since its abandon- 
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ment by Campbell in 1839. There tbey intended to Jay in a 
stock of fish for the ensuing winter, but hearing from Indians 
of the proximity of the Stikine and the presence of miners on 
that river they went there. In 1873 they set out on their return 
to their discovery on the Liard, but found better paying ground 
on Thibert Creek, at the lower end of Dease Lake. There they 
were soon after joined by thirteen miners from the Stikine, and 
in the same summer Dease Creek was also discovered. 

Cassiar at once became a mining district, but into the details 
of its history as such it is here impossible to enter. The popula- 
tion in 1874 was about 1,500, and the yield of gold is estimated 
at $1,000,000. In 1875 the miners numbered 1,081, and the yield 
was valued at $830,000. In 1876 the population at one time 
reached 2,000, but profitable work could not be found for so 
many, and the yield fell to $499,830. Several steamers plied 
upon the Stikine to the head of navigation at Telegraph Creek or 
Olenora. A steamer was built upon Dease Lake. Laketon 
became a thriving centre, and several other mining camps were 
established. Since that time the product in gold has gradually 
diminished, but has never ceased. Mining remained confined to 
the placer deposits, no new rich creeks were discovered, and 
enterprise in the district became strangled by various causes into 
which it is not here necessary to enter. In 1876, some attention 
was drawn to the Stikine in connection with questions arising 
out of the conveyance of a criminal, one Marten, across the coast- 
strip of Alaska. As a result a provisional boundary-line was 
agreed upon without prejudice. (Dominion of Canada, Sessional 
Papers, Vol. XL No. 11, 1878.) 

The Cassiar country proper, it will be remembered, drains into 
the Mackenzie by the Liard River, which cuts across the Rocky 
Mountains. We have now to trace the discovery of gold and the 
development of mining in the basin of the Yukon itself, which, 
although contiguous and occupying a similar position between 
the Rocky Mountains and the coast ranges, drains northward and 
then westward to Behring Sea. In 1872, Harper and McQuestion, 
who bad been engaged with others in a hunting, prospecting and 
trading expedition on the Peace and Liard rivers and in the lower 
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valley of the Mackenzie, crossed the mountains from Fort Mac- 
pherson and descended the Porcupine to the Yukon. Harper 
wintered on White River, McQuestion was obliged to go to the 
mouth of the Yukon for supplies, but returning next summer 
established the trading-post known as Fort Reliance. Here 
Harper joined McQuestion in 1873, and after that time they 
carried on trade with Indians at several places along the river, 
latterly in close connection with, or as agents of, the Alaska 
Commercial Company. When the miners entered the country 
from the south, they found these traders established on that part 
of the river below the site of old Fort Selkirk. 

As long ago as 1869, Mr. F. Whymper published the fact that 
" minute specks" of gold were found along the Yukon by the 
Hudson Bay Company's employees, and in 1876 or 1877 it is 
reported that one Mike Powers, with seven or eight other pro- 
spectors, crossed from Taku Inlet to what is now known as Teslin 
Lake, returning by the same route and apparently without making 
any discovery of gold ; but the prospecting of the Yukon country 
with a view to mining can scarcely be said to have begun till 
1878. Inquiries show that it was in this year that one George 
Holt (killed by Indians at Cook's Inlet in 1885) followed the 
Indian route over the Chilkoot Pass from the coast, travelled by 
Lake Marsh to the Teslin, and returned reporting the discovery 
of gold. Holt afterwards allowed himself to become the subject 
of various apocryphal stories which may be dismissed from con- 
sideration. In the same year the brothers Rath, of Victoria, and 
E. Bean, of San Francisco, attempted to cross the pass, but were 
prevented from doing so by the Indians. Fort Yukon, built by 
the Hudson Bay Company, had passed into the hands of the 
Alaska Commercial Company, but was in 1879 or 1880 (according 
to Schwatka) abandoned, and was subsequently allowed to go 
to ruin. 

No important developments immediately followed Holt s 
journey, for it was not till 1880 that a strong prospecting party 
was organized at Sitka by Bean. The party had increaaed to 
twenty-five when what is now known as Lake Lindeman was 
reached^ and at least two other miners followed at a later date. 
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Qold was found on river bars, but not in what was considered as 
remunerative quantity. It was in the following year (1881) that 
what may be regarded as the first discovery of payable placer 
deposits occurred, by another party, travelling by the same route, 
but ascending afterwards the Big Salmon river for some distance. 
In 1882, more miners went in over the Chilkoot pass, and gold 
was discovered in this year or the next on the Stewart river by 
two brothers named Boswell. There were thirty or forty miners 
in all in the Yukon country that summer. In the same year Dr. 
A. Erause, on behalf of the Bremen Geographical Society, made 
an interesting exploration of the Chilkoot and Chilkat passes and 
the country in their vicinity, of which the results were published 
in Germany. Also in 1882 a mission station was established at 
Rampart House, on the Porcupine, by the Church Missionary 
Society. In 1883 and 1884, some mining was in progress on 
river bars, chiefly along the Lewes, and in the first-named year 
Lieut. Schwatka, XT. S. Army, crossed the Chilkoot pass and 
descended by the Lewes and Yukon to the sea, making a fairly 
correct sketch of his route. The results of his journey appeared 
in an official report dated 1885, in a popular work entitled 
" Along Alaska's Great River '' (1885), and in various magazine 
and press articles. He found both Fort Reliance and Belle Isle 
(a trading-post established by F. Mercier for the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company just west of the 14l8t meridian) abandoned in 
1883. In 1885 and 1886 most of the miners were engaged on 
the Stewart, and the bars of this river were pretty thoroughly 
worked over, with an aggregate yield in gold valued at about 
$100,000. In 1886 Cassiar bar, so far the richest known on the 
Lewes river, was found and worked. 

In consequence of the above discoveries and explorations some 
attention began to be directed to the valley of the Yukon, parti- 
cularly in British Columbia, and the writer urged upon the late 
Hon. T. White, Minister of the Interior, the importance of gaining 
some accurate knowledge of it and its possibilities, in the interest 
of Canada. To Mr. White's approval and encouragement the 
despatch of the Yukon expedition of 1887-88 was directly due. 
All possible information was in the first place collected, largely 
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by correspondence with Mr. R. Campbell, the original explorer 
of the Yukon, then still living as a resident of Manitoba, and 
early in the spring of 1887 the writer was despatched in charge 
of a geological and geographical reconnaissance of the territory. 
Mr. W. Ogilvie was a member of this expedition, being specially 
charged with the measurement of a line from the head of Lynn 
Canal, by the Lewes river and Yukon to the boundary at the 
141st meridian, and Messrs. R. G. McConnell and J. McEvoy, of 
the Oeolc^cal Survey, were attached as assistants to the 
expedition. 

It is unnecessary to follow the work of the parties in detail,, 
as this is given in several official reports published soon after by 
the Canadian government.* It may suffice to note that the 
writer, personally assisted by Mr. McEvoy, traversed and sur- 
veyed, in 1887, a route from Telegraph Creek by the Dease, 
Upper liard and Frances to a point near the sources of the Pelly. 
down the latter river, up the Lewes and across the Chilkoot pass 
to the coast, making in all a distance of 1,322 miles. Mr. Mc- 
Connell surveyed the Stikine below Telegraph Creek, and th& 
Lower Liard. in the same year, and after wintering at Fort 
Simpson on the Mackenzie and making thence some subsidiary 
trips during the winter of 1888, examined the Mackenzie to its 
delta, crossed the mountains, descended the Porcupine and 
ascended the Yukon and Lewes to the coast. Mr. Ogilvie, after 
completing an instrumentally measured line by the Lewes and 
Yukon to the vicinity of the 141st meridian, established winter 
quarters and an observatory there in the autumn. 

Late in the autumn of 1886 " coarse " gold had been found on 
Forty-mile Creek, and nearly the whole mining population of the- 
region, about 250 in all, was concentrated there. No authentic 
news of the discovery reached the coast before the early summer 
of 1887, but in the spring of that year Harper and McQuestion 

*See partdcularW Report on the Yukon District and adjacent northern 
portion of Bridsh Columbia, G. M . Dawson, and Report on Exploration in 
the Yukon and Mackenzie Basins, R. G. MoOonnell, both published b7 the 
Geological Survey ; Exploratory Survey of parts of the Lewes, Tatonduc,. 
Porcupine, Bell, Trout, Peel and Mackenzie Rivers, W. Ogilvie. 
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abandoned a post they had established at the mouth of the 
Stewart and moved to Forty-mile Creek. There about 800 men 
were at work in 1887, making during the season about $112,500, 
much of which, however, came from tributaries of Forty-mile 
Creek within the Alaska boundary. Four small stem-wheel 
steamers were already on the river in 1887, and these had 
ascended as far as the Stewart river. Three of them belonged 
to the Alaska Commercial Company. T. Boswell and two other 
prospectors spent the summer on the Teslin or Hootalinqua 
river and its branches. About 100 miners remained in the 
country during the winter of 1887-88, and a station of the Church 
Missionary Society (Buxton) was established near Forty-mile 
Creek. The total value of gold produced in the district (exclud- 
ing Alaska) may be roughly estimated at S70,000. 

In the early spring of 1888, Mr. W. Ogilvie, having completed 
his observations for the determination of the 141st meridian, left 
the Yukon by the valley of the Taionduc, crossed the watershed 
to the Porcupine (which was found to head near the sources of 
the first-named river), and travelled to Lapierre House, thus 
exploring a route through an entirely unknown territory. After 
crossing the mountains, he returned southward up the Mackenzie. 
A possible re-arrangement of the Canada- Alaska boundary was 
discussed in connection with the Fishery Conference in Wash- 
ington, early in the year, but without result. (XJ. S. 60th Cong., 2nd 
Sess., Senate Ex. Doc. 146.) The year 1888 was a very unfavour- 
able one for mining, but the gold produced in the Yukon district 
(Canadian) was estimated at $40,000. 

In 1889, Messrs. J. k. Turner and J. E. McGrath, of the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, were sent by their government to 
ascertain, respectively, the points at which the 141st meridian 
crosses the Porcupine and Yukon nvers. McGrath re-occupied 
Ogilvie's observation station. I. C. Russell of the U. S. Geolo- 
gical Survey accompanied the above-mentioned parties. He 
ascended the Yukon and Lewes rivers and crossed the Chilkoot 
pass to the coast, thus following (above the mouth of the Porcu- 
pine) the route previously examined, geologically, by the writer 
and Mr. McConnell. His notes on the surface geology of the region 
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appear in VoL I.« Bull. Geol. Soc Am. (1890). The gold produced 
<luriiig the year in the Yukon district was estimated at S175,000< 

In 1890, according to Hayes, a party of eight prospectors 
crossed from Taku Inlet to Teslin Lake. Some whaling vessels 
intended to winter this year at Herschel Island, and probably did 
so. The Anglican diocese of ''Selkirk" (practically identical 
with the Yukon district) was established by the Provincial Synod, 
this diocese being separated from that of the Mackenzie River. 
The estimated value of gold produced in the Yukon district this 
year was $175,000. 

In 1891, gold was found at Birch Creek, Alaska, 200 miles 
below Forty-mile Creek, and many of the Forty-mile miners 
went there. Schwatka organized a second expedition in the 
Interests of several newspapers, to which C. W. Hayes of the 
17. S. Geological Survey was attached. It is difficult to ascertain 
exactly what work the leader performed, but Mr. Hayes crossed 
from Taku Inlet to Teslin Lake, descended to Selkirk, crossed over- 
land from Selkirk to the head of White River and travelled thence 
down Copper River to the coast. A report, with map, resulting 
from his journey appears in the National Geographical Magazine 
(Washington, 1892). In the same year, £. J. Olave was engaged 
in an exploration across the Chilkat Pass, of which imperfect 
accounts are given in Frank Leslie's Illustrated and in other 
periodicals. About 150 men were at work this season in the 
Yukon district. W. C. Bompas was appointed bishop of the 
diocese of Selkirk. Rampart House was moved about twenty 
miles further up the Porcupine, it having been ascertained that 
the former site was still within the territory of Alaska. Harper 
had a trading-post at Selkirk in this year. About 140 miners 
were employed on Forty-mile Creek, and about ten on Lewes 
River. The estimated value of gold produced in the Yukon dis- 
trict in 1891 was $40,000. 

With the exception of the Porcupine river, the trade of 
which was controlled by the Hudson Bl^y Company, the Alaska 
Commercial Company held a practical monopoly of the Yukon 
valley trade until 1892. In this year, the North American 
Traiffiportation and Trading Company was organized in Chicago, 
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and Fort Cudahy was established as its head-quarters, a short 
distance below the mouth of Forty-mile Creek. * Mining extended 
from the branches of Forty-mile Creek southward to the tribu- 
taries of Sixty-mile Creek, and Miller Creek was worked. About 
200 miners wintered in the country. A station of the Church 
Missionary Society was established at Selkirk. The estimated 
value of gold produced in 1892 was $87,500. 

In 1893, parties were sent by the governments of Canada and 
the United States to survey the region of the Alaska "coast- 
strip" with a view to acquiring data for the determination of the 
line of boundary. About 260 miners remained in the interior dur- 
ing the winter of 1893-94. The estimated value of gold produced 
in 1893 was $176,000. 

In the spring of 1894, Inspector Constantine and Sergeant 
Brown, of the North-west mounted police, were sent in to the 
Yukon district to collect customs dues and preserve order. W. 
Ogilvie, in the winter, conducted an exploration up the Taku 
river, but did not reach Teslin Lake. About 500 miners wintered 
in the district 1. 0. Stringer, of the Canadian Church Missionary 
Association was at Herschel Island this winter. The estimated 
value of gold produced in 18*94 was $125,000. 

Early in the summer of 1895, it was estimated that not less- 
than 1,000 men were at work in mining in the Yukon district, 
chiefly on Forty-mile and Sixty-mile Creeks, 350 being employed 
on Miller and Olader Creeks alone. A detachment of twenty 
mounted police was sent in by way of the mouth of the Yukon. 
W. Ogilvie accompanied this party. Fort Constantine was built 
at Cudahy as police head-quarters. Glacier Creek, a tributary of 
Sixty-mile Creek, was first worked this year. The 14l8t meri- 
dian was run southward across the head-waters of Forty-mile and 
Sixty-mile Creeks by Ogilvie. Twelve whaling vessels remained 
at Herschel Island in the winter of 1895-96, and C. E. Whittaker,. 
of the Canadian Church Missionary Association, was stationed 
there. The gold produced in the Yukon district this year was 
valued at $250,000 

In 1896, D. W. Davis was appointed collector of customs for 
the Yukon district During the early summer most of the miners^ 
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were employed on the branches of Forty-mae and Sixty-mile 
Creeks, but about 100 men were reported to be working along the 
Teslin. or Hootalinqua. Late in August, " coarse " gold was dis- 
covered by G. W. Cormack in the Klondyke vaUey. The rich- 
ness of the find became established before the end of the year, 
and a " rush " occurred. Forty-mile and Sixty-mile Creeks were 
nearly abandoned and the .population of Circle City, Alaska, 
(more than 100 miles below the boundary) was reduced from 
about 1,000 to about 800. Dawson, or " Dawson City " was laid 
out by J. Laduc at the mouth of EJondyke Creek. Glacier and 
Miller Creeks had been, up to this time, the richest discovered. 
Early in the summer, Mr. J. E. Spurr of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, with two assistants, crossed by the Chilkoot pass and 
descended the river for the 'purpose of exploring that part 
of the gold-bearing region which extends into Alaska. Forty 
head of cattle were this summer driven in over the "Dalton 
trail " from Chilkat to Fort Selkirk. DaJton, by whose name 
the trail is known, had already crossed several times by this 
route, from 1894 or perhaps even earlier, but had not made it 
generally known. The arrival of deserters from the whaling 
vessels at Herschel Island overland vid Rampart House on the 
Porcupine, is mentioned in the police report as having occurred 
annually for some yeara The value of ((old obtained in the 
Yukon district in 1896 is estimated at $300,000. 

In the spring of 1897, T. Fawcett was sent to the Yukon dis- 
trict as gold commissioner, with two assistant surveyors. Twenty- 
five police with an officer were also despatched vid the Chilkoot 
pass to relieve those in the country who had engaged for two 
years only. J. A. McArthur and A. St. Cyr were sent by the 
surveyor-general to examine the Chilkat pass and Dalton trail, 
and the country between the Stikine and Teslin Lake, respec- 
tively. The continued great influx of population led, later in the 
season, to the appointment, from August 15th, of Major J. M. 
Walsh as chief executive officer for the Yukon district Judge 
McGuire of the Supreme Court of the North-west Territories ' 
was transferred to the Yukon and Mr. F. C. Wade was appointed 
registrar, crown prosecutor and clerk of court Since September 
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Ist, additional detachments of police, aggregating 100 men, have 
been despatched to the Yukon district. In August, Mr. T. W. 
Jenning, with assistants, was sent by the Canadian govemmeot 
to examine a route vid the Stikine and overland from Telegraph 
Creek, the head of navigation on that river, to Teslin Lake, with 
a view to the construction of a railway. In October, the H<hl 
Clifford Sifton. Minister of the Interior, crossed the Chilkoot 
pass to the lakes and rejbumed to the coast by the White pass, in 
order to ascertain the precise conditions prevailing there. An 
unprecedented rush of miners and others set in during the sum- 
mer to the Yukon district, the majority going by way of the 
Chilkoot and White passes, from the head of Lynn Canal, some 
ascending the Yukon from its mouth on Behring Sea, and others 
iUtering in by various channels. The results of this movement 
of population, both in the district and elsewhere, are still engag- 
ing the attention of the public and the press. 

The value of gold produced in 1897 is roughly estimated at 
$2,500,000, an amount greater by half a million dollars than thai 
obtained from the Cariboo district of British Columbia in 1861, 
the year of the discovery and first working of Williams and 
Lightning Creeks. 

With regard to the above brief historical notes on the Yukon 
district, it may be explained that the data for the earlier years 
are for the most part derived from the report of the writer which 
has already been referred to. Much attention was given at the 
time to the establishment of dates and events, by means of corres- 
pondence carried on with Mr. R Campbell, and others connected 
with its early history. In the report referred to, additional particu- 
lars with the names of many subordinate actors may be found. It 
will be noted, however, that with the exception of a few collateral 
allusions, attention has been strictly ooniined to the Yukon district 
and adjacent northern part of British Columbia. The history of 
Alaska and that of the coast region are scarcely touched on. To 
have included these would have greatly lengthened these notes 
and would have involved the addition of much information 
already published elsewhere. It may also be observed, that the 
figures given ,for the value of the gold produced in the sevenJ 
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years are merely rough approximations, intended to represent the 
gold obtained within the borders of the Yukon district of Canada. 
The uncertainty, up to 1896, of the position of several productive 
strean&s tributary to Forty-mile and Sixty-mile Creeks in relation 
to the boundary, with the constant intercommunication by miners 
from different parts of the region, have rendered it impossible to 
discriminate fully between the product from Alaska and that 
from the Yukon district, more especially as no authorised means 
have existed of endeavoring to ascertain the total output on the 
ground. Georqe M. Dawson. 


The publications in 1897 relating to the Yukon district are 
very numerous, but most of them have little if any value. The 
following partial list is of interest mainly as showing the atten- 
tion which the Klondyke discoveries have attracted both in 
Europe and America : — 

(1) Klondyke, the Yukon (Klondyke) Mines and how to reach 
ttiem. London : Crowther & Goodman, 1S3 Fenchurch St. (2) 
Guide to Yukon Gold Fields. By V. Wilson. Seattle, Wash., 
U.S. A. : The Calvert Co. (8) The Official Guide to the Klondyke 
Country and Ghld Fields of Alasku New York : W. B. Conkey 
Co. (4) Klondike and the Yukon Cowntry, with maps and 
photographic illustrations. By L. A. Coolidge, with a chapter 
by John F. Pratt, Chief of Alaskan Boundary Expedition of 
1894. Philadelphia : Henry Altemus. (5) All abotU the KUm- 
dyke Gold Mines, New York: The Miners' News Publish* 
ing Co. (6) Golden Alaska. By Ernest IngersolL Chicago and 
New York : Rand McNaJly & Co. (7) Klondyke, By Charles 
Frederick Stansbury. New York : F. Tennyson Neely. (8) A 
Guide to the Klondyke and the Yukon Gold Fields with map and 
Ulustraiions, Seattle, Wash.: Lowman and Hanf ord. (9) Infor- 
mation respecting/ the Yukon District, By Wm.Ogilvie. Ottawa : 
Government Printing Bureau. (10) I'o Klondyke vid Edmonton. 
So. Edmonton, N. W. T. : Jas. H. McDonald & Jas. D. Skinner. 
(11) The Gairdr^er & Harrison Prospectois' Guide maf> and 
pamphlet to the Omenica, Cassiar, Hard, Klondyke and Yukon 
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Oold Fields, vid the EdmoTiton route. Edmonton,N.W.T.: George 
W. Gairdner & Arthur G. Harrison. (12) Klondike^ the Chicago 
RecorcPa Book for Gold Seekers. Chicago: The Record. (18) 
Klondyke and Fortune. London: Southwood, Smith & Co. 
•(14) Klondyke, Trvih and Facts of the New Eldorado. By A. 
£. I. Sola. London : Mining and Geographical Institute. (15) 
Klondyke; How to get there, when to go and what to take. By 
H. E. Mitton. London : Samuel Deacon & Co. (16) The Poor 
Man's Bovie to the Poor Man's Odd Gov/ntry. By R J. Long, 
Boston, U. S. A.: (17) Klondike and All ahout it. New York : 
Excelsior Publishing House. (18) Klondike, a Manual Jor Odd 
Seekers. By C. A. Bramble. New York : R. F. Fenno & Co. 
i\^) Klondyke Nuggets. By J. Ladue. Montreal : John Lovell 
& Son. 

To the Shores of the Mingan Seignev/ry, a trip from Tadousac 
along the northern border of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and up 
Bome of the rivers flowing into it, is described by Mr. Frederic 
Irland in Scribner's Magazine for September. The account is 
truly admirable, and to read it is to share the exuberant joy of a 
city-dweller in the midst of nature's delighta This is what Mr. 
Irland says of the view from a mountain a few miles up the 
Mingan river : 

'* I do not kaow how other men would feel on the top of that moantain, 
looking over into the depth of the Labrador wilderness, but to me that day 
all its Toicea sang a siren's song, and the myriad faces of the hills and lakes 
smiled a glad welcome. People are accustomed to think of that vast and 
far-off wild as a death-like, forbidding place. It is not so. In winter, cold 
and severe, no doubt; in summer it is Grod*s own land of beauty." 

The article will inevitably prompt the thought which happily 
is becoming more common — why should Canadians journey 
across the seas to climb Alpine heights, or to penetrate northern 
fiords, when a primeval paradise is part of their natural heritage? 
The historical student will be especially interested in that portion 
which explains the title of the article. Cartographers have recog- 
nized a settlement at the mouth of the Mingan for over 200 years. 
This settlement has now dwindled to the families of the Hudson 
Bay factor and the river warden, but it has been the centre of 
one of the most protracted legal controversies the world has 
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known. In 1661 the Oompany of New France made a grant to 
Franfois Biasot, ^hich gave vague rights to establish hunting 
and fishing stations and to take the necessary timber and lands 
down the coast to the '' Great Bay toward the Esquimaux, where 
the Spaniards usually fish." Under this gift the Sieur Bissot 
4uid his successors claimed as the "Mingan Seigneury/' a six-mile 
strip along the coast of the gulf from thp Seven Islands to 
Blanc Sablon — a trifle over 400 miles. The French authorities 
repeatedly refused to confirm the title, but nothing daunted, 
the heirs of Bissot, promptly after the treaty of 1763, laid their 
Kslaim before the British government. It was always disputed 
4)ecause of its uncertainty, but in 1854 the government of the 
province of Ganada unguardedly admitted that there was such a 
thing as the Mingan Seigneury. Two hundred and thirty one 
years after the original grant, the English Privy Council settled 
the length of the seigneury to be 150 miles — from Cape Cormor- 
ant to the River Goynish, and the Labrador Company has suc- 
ceeded to the rights of the tenacious Bissot. 


The Journal of a Towr in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, by Wiuefred, Lady Howard of Glossop (London, Sampson 
Low), is a rather tedious narrative, showing no more than the 
ordinary traveller's insight The simple trustfulness which pre- 
vails in New York is not usually what impresses visitors, yet 
Lady Howard was struck by it. It seems that passengers are 
expected to pay ten cents for riding in a New York omnibus, 
but, in compensation probably for the high price, it is left to 
their discretion whether to pay or not. In Canada, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto and Niagara Falls were visited. The 
author gives a glowing account of the view from Mount Royal, 
which is singularly in accordance with that of Jacques Cartier, 
the first European to see it. She admired also '' the magnificent 
University of Toronto with its superb central tower and many 
turrets, and observatory. School of Science, library, etc." (p. 16). 


On the Cars amd Off, by Douglas Sladen (London, Warde Lock 
& Co.), appears in a new edition with an appendix on the ELlon- 
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dyke region. This latter indeed must be the raieon d^Stre of the 
republication of the volume, for the text has not been revised. 
Mr. Sladen never rises above the level of mediocre journalism, 
and his " foible of omniscience " is sometimes amusing. He deals 
in superlatives. St. Louis Gate is ''the most effective bit of Gothic 
in America" (p. 43), and, of course, Mr. Sladen knows. The 
Windsor Hotel, too,|kt Montreal, is " the best in America " (p. 85). 
A square at Quebec is '* the quaintest bit but one," (note the pre- 
cision of statement !) " in the New World " (p. 46). At Toronto- 
Mr. Sladen met "all the leading citizens" (p. 155), without excep- 
tion, and he found that there was "a charming walk to Hanlan's 
Point" (p. 158), of course over a stretch of water a mile wide and 
some fathoms deep. In Canada, too, it appears that they always 
call whiskey ''rye." It would be amusing to see how many 
hundred mistakes one could find in Mr. Sladen's book. 


Professor Shortt, of Queen's University, during 1897 has had 
three articles on Canadian 'Bajoking (The Early History of Canor 
dian Bankmg from 1791 to 1812 ; The First Banks in Lower 
Canada ; and The First Banks in Upper Canada) in the Jour- 
nal of the Canadian Bankers' Association. In previous papers he 
has given the history of banking in Canada prior to 1791, and 
his work may be looked upon as a consecutive narrative of this 
branch of Canadian economic history. Professor Shortt's method 
has already been discussed in this Review. He omits all citation 
of authorities and assumes throughout the somewhat autocratic 
tone of the academic pedagogue, but his work is based upon 
original research, his views are independent, and his conclusions 
well reasoned. Too little has yet been written upon economic 
development in Canada, and the eminently successful system of 
Canadian banking is well worth the full historical treatment of 
which Mr. Shortt has now made a useful beginning. 


Mr. Arthur Shadwell, in The National Review for October^ 
discusses The Canadiam, Enigma, which is, of course, " Protection 
or Free Trade ?" He quotes Mr. S. J. Maclean's " Tariff History 
of Canada." one of the University of Toronto studies, to prove 
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thafc protectionist sentiment has grown almost unceasingly in 
Canada since confederation. Mr. Shadwell is himself obviously 
an advocate of some kind of preferential trade within the Empire^ 
and obviously, too, he thinks that the next important step which 
Canada takes will be in this direction : 

** Last year we imported ten times as much wheat from the States as from 
Cauada. She oould grow it all without doubt. There is plenty of room, 
and Canadians believe they could do it in a few years with a little encourage- 
ment." 

One of the best articles which have appeared in the Canadian 
Magazine is Beciprocity Trips to Wuahington, by Mr. A. H. XJ. 
Colquhoun. Additional interest is lent to it by the fact that it 
was published only a few months before the recent visit of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to the United States capital. Of the five 
attempts to secure '' reciprocity/' the first alone was successful* 
Lord Elgin had charge of the negotiations, and in order to get 
the treaty through an apathetic Senate he diplomatically studied 
the social life of Washington and became a great social success. 
After the Senate had given its assent, it was said that " British 
gold did it/' and that " the treaty floated through on champagne.'^ 
The treaty was really due to sound commercial judgment When 
the time came for securing a renewal or extension, the party 
struggles in the Canadian Parliament of 1865 were so absorbing 
that the President had denounced the treaty before delegates 
were sent to Washington from Canada. Congress turned them 
over to the tender mercies of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The committee made a ludicrous offer to admit grindstones, fire- 
wood, gypsum and the like in return for free fisheries, free 
canals — in fact for all that could be asked for, and the Canadians 
turned sorrowfully homewards. The hostility of Congress 
hastened Confederation, but united Canada still dung to the hope 
of reciprocity, and efforts were made to secure it in 1869, 1874, 
and again in 1892. The failure of these attempts was due 
largely to the patriotic unwillingness of Canada to discriminate 
against the mother country. ''The United States authorities," con- 
cludes Mr. Colquhoun, ''have naturally imbibed the notion that we 
are extremely anxious to obtain trade concessions.and if Sir Wilfrid 

Laurier's mission is unsuccessful, self-respect and common sense 
13 
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require that it should be the last" Mr. Colquhoun emphasizes the 
great delicacy and tact involved in the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty with the United States. His article is lucid, interesting and 
valuable, and should be read by everyone who wishes to learn 
the salient features of our past negotiations at Washington. 


The Railway Question in Candida with an Examination of the 
Railway Law vn Iowa, by J. S. Willison (Toronto, Warwick), is 
a reprint of a letter written after a visit to the Canadian North- 
west about two years ago. In a new country when a railway is 
first built the farmer and the ranchman institute a favourable com- 
parison between the cost of haulage by primitive methods and 
the cost of railway transport ; but they speedily find themselves 
drawn into comparison between the freight-rates in their district 
and those in the other settlements ; then they begin to reproach 
the railway company for its exorbitant charges. This is the 
universal experience, and where the railways are in the hands of 
joint-stock companies, legislation has again and again been 
devised, in the interests of the traders who employ the railways, 
to fix rates by law. The tendency everywhere has undoubtedly 
been to intensify the public control of railways, and the burden 
of Mr. Willison's pamphlet is an ailment for this. He points 
out that the Canadian Pacific Railway, for example, is afifected 
only at a few points by competition, that elsewhere it possesses a 
monopoly, and that therefore " efifective public regulation of 
charges " should be achieved There can be no doubt about the 
desirability of the end ; the question is about the meana The 
'fair freight-rate ' is as much of a will o' the wisp as a 'fair wage/ 
or a ' fair price.' Nor is it easy to see how " a business partner- 
ship can be formed with the railways " by means of which " the 
public interest and the railway interest would become synony- 
mou&*' Such " a business partnership '* might be an admirable 
arrangement from the railway and from the governmental point 
of view, and yet be no more acceptable to the individual trader, 
who wants the conservation, not of the general interest, but of his 
own. The principle of governmental regulation is indeed very 
difficult of application. The more effective, if less definite means 
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of control is the force of public opinion, and the dread of new 
lines being established in competition. Both of these are slow in 
their action ; but they are really much more certain than Acts of 
Parliament regulating rates where maximum legal rates tend to 
become minimum actual ones. Mr. Willison's pamphlet is writ- 
ten with clearness and courage; although he hardly gives due 
prominence to the point of view of railway administration or to 
that of inevitable economic sequence. There are some arrange- 
ments in the nature of things which neither the government nor 
the people can effectively control 


" Charity aims to prevent pauperism ; as now administered it 
often produces pauperism." This declaration epitomizes the 
basis of the plea made by Agnes Maule Machar, of Kingston, in 
the July- August number of The Charities Review for a new 
system of Outdoor Belief in Canada. The poor of Canada, 
mainly composed of European immigrants, labour under the per- 
manent disadvantage of a winter which compels cessation from 
many employments just at a season when nutritious food, warm 
clothes and comfortable houses are especially needed. Elach 
winter the cry of the Canadian poor is not diminished. Why ? 
Miss Machar would answer : *' Because we have been content 
with tiding over the necessities of the hour — all that is possible 
without united action." Each municipality chooses its own 
plan, and in the larger towns the work is done chiefly by volun- 
tary committees. Miss Machar does not attempt a final solution 
of the great problem of united action, but she points out the path 
along which progress has been made. The State, in her view, 
must establish, not centres of relief, but centres of employment. 
It must provide schools for training in the handicrafts, associated 
with bureaus of employment. Miss Machar shows the success of 
analogous plans in many European states, and concludes a 
sympathetic article with three suggestions which may be sum- 
marized thus : first, organize locaJ committees to consider the 
best methods of finding work — not alms — for the unemployed ; 
secondly, let these report to a central conference which shall 
make suggestions to the government regarding labour bureaus 
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and technical schools ; thirdly, let the central conference make 
strong representations to the Canadian and United States 
governments, asking for joint action to extirpate the " tramp.** 


" The City Below the Hill " by Herbert Brown Ames, B.A. 
(Montreal), is a scientific study of the social condition of 
the poorest district in the city of Montreal The arrangement 
of the book is defective, but otherwise the work is well done 
on the basis of statistics collected by inquiry from door to door. 
The results are interesting, and in some degree encouraging. 
The average house in the poorest part of Montreal contains two 
families ; on the other hand there is rather more than an aver- 
age of one room to a person. The rear tenement is the greatest 
blot upon the district, and is the home of its disease and vice. 
Sanitary conditions are defective, and the death-rate is high, 34 
to the 1,000. The real industrial clajssses earn an income of 
about $10.00 a week for each family, including the earnings of all 
its members, and this class pays about 20 per cent of its income 
for rent. Mr. Ames thinks that families earning less than 
$5.00 a week must be considered as in a destitute condition. 
Yet he himself shows that some families in the district live com- 
fortably on less than this. Eleven and three-fifths per cent of 
the population fall below the $5.00 level of income, and of this 
number very few are new-comera. The social conditions of a 
Canadian city stand thus in striking contrast with those of a 
city of the United States, in which almost invariably the very 
poor are recently imported foreigners. The liquor shops are 
most numerous in the poorest quarters of the city, there being 
one for each group of thirty-three families. Mr. Ames's care- 
fully tabulated statistics show that the British-Canadian earns 
more and lives more comfortably than any other class. The 
French-Canadian earns on an average more than the Irish- 
Canadian, he is more thrifty, and less given to drink. On the 
other hand the death-rate is highest among the French-Canadian& 
This accounts for the fact that though the birth-rate of the two 
classes is about equal, French-Canadian families are smaller 
than Irish-Canadian^a reversal of the popular conception. Mr. 
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Ames has given us a useful study. We hear much of the social 
problems of London and New York. It is well that we should 
understand clearly those of our own large cities, and only by 
this careful statistical method shall we be able to do so. 


Mr. Clive PhiUipps-Wolley is a versatile writer. Both his 
poetry and his fiction are good, and his paper on Mining Devel- 
opment in British Columbia in the Canadian Magazine for 
February is good too. He says that though the pioneer work 
was done by poor men in the face of enormous difficulties, " the 
day of the poor man has passed, but the day of the rich man and 
his machinery has come." FJe thinks that the people of the coast 
are rather lacking in enterprise, — "the patience of a true British 
Columbian is the most pathetic thing in the world," — ^but that new 
energy is coming both from the mother country and from eastern 
Canada. Also, he says, a certain amount of annexation is going 
on, — ^"the annexation of American citizens by Canada." One 
feature of Canadian mining life he especially commend& It is 
law-abiding and decent. " Rossland is as busy as a hive of bees, 
but she is as quiet and orderly as an English village on Sunday." 


In Chamber's Journal of January 23rd there is an account oi 
Lvmbering in Can^ada, written in the easy reassuring style 
which is usually associated with writings for the yoimg. Yet 
the account is very fair and the principal operations connected 
with the industry are described with fidelity. The author is 
evidently not Canadian. Canada is introduced as " Our North 
American colonies." The Ca/nadian government is said to con- 
trol the timber limits. The readers of the Journal are told that 
in Canada " spring comes swiftly like twilight in the tropics." 
Of the men who pilot the rafts through the Lachine rapids it is 
said that when about to enter the dangerous part " flinging 
their long oars aside, they are on their knees, with clasped hands 
raised, imploring aid from on high." All this is picturesque but 
not accurate. Such statements, unfortunately, are characteristic 
of not a few articles on Canada in British publications. 
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The Law of the Legislative Power in Canada, By A. IL F. 
Lefroy, M.A. (Oxon.), of the Inner Temple, and Osgoode 
Hall, Barrister-at'Law. Toronto : The Toronto Law Book 
and Publishing Co. 1897-8. Pp. Ixxx., 828. 

Thirty years have passed since the British North America 
Act united the old provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick under a federal system of government. During 
this memorable period, British Columbia, Prince Edward Island, 
a new province of Manitoba formed in the north-west, and the 
great territories, which stretch west of that province to the Bocky 
Mountains and north to the Arctic regions, have been included 
in Canada. The people who possess this imperial domain have 
every reason to be satisfied with the plan of union which has 
now been on trial for more than a quarter of a century. They 
owe a debt of gratitude to the statesmen of the Quebec confer- 
ence, whose comprehension of the needs of their several provinces, 
adjustment of diverse interests, and practical insight into the 
operation of the federal system of our Republican neighbours 
which necessarily attracted their earnest study above all other 
federal constitutions, have been fully justified by the results 
of their work. Perfection in any written instnmient of govern- 
ment is impossible, and there are probably defects inherent in 
the British North America Act of 1867 to be removed by future 
legislation. On the whole, however, the instrument is excellent 

The constitution of Canada is an illustration of natural evolu- 
tion. The men of the French revolution of last century failed 
mainly because they did not take into account and build upon 
existing institutions. As it was, they manufactured a con- 
stitution on the basis of mere theory, and, even amid conditions 
of peace and order, it must have failed. The strength of the 
constitution of the United States, like that of Canada, lies largely 
in the fact that the great men of the convention of 1787 built 
upon the foundations of the existing institutions of the thirteen 
colonies, and consequently on the basis of the common law and 
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parliamentary system of England. When the Canadian states- 
men met at Quebec, more than thirty-three years ago, they had 
to recognise several facts : (1) The existence of provinces with 
diverse interests ; (2) The presence of a great French nation- 
ality, whose institutions had been protected by the Quebec and 
other imperial statutes; (3) The apparent weaknesses of the 
federal system of their neighbours which gave the residuum of 
power to the several States ; (4) The necessity of maintaining 
the unwritten conventions and understandings of the British 
constitution — the flexible system of responsible or parliamentary 
government of England— in connection with a rigid written 
constitution guarding the rights of the provinces in a federal 
compact. The system of the United States is the English system of 
last century, adapted to the new circumstances of a federal 
republic. That of Canada is the English system of to-day adjusted 
to the conditions of a federal state. Undoubtedly the constitu- 
tional principle of the Canadian and English system, which makes 
the ministry subject to an appeal to the people at any moment is 
the more democratic. 

But while the flexible parliamentary system of the Dominion 
is governed by the conventions and maxims that have grown out 
of the experience of the parent state, there is yet this difierence — 
Canada has a written constitution, which must be inter- 
preted by a competent tribunal. The United States, in the 
operation of their constitution, had the advantage of the assist- 
ance of the great jurist, Chief Justice Marshall, who moulded the 
destinies of the country at the most critical — the formative — 
period. The courts of Canada have also done good service in the 
same way, during the past thirty years. At times, indeed, the 
ordinary student, who is not a professional man — nay many a 
lawyer — finds himself perplexed by the discordant opinions of 
Canadian judges, as well as of those of the Judicial Committee of 
the English Privy Council — ^the supreme court of the empire. 
Still, as a rule, certain working principles have gradually been 
developed out of the multitude of judicial decisions, and 
greater flexibility has consequently been given to the federal 
machinery. 
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Already there has grown up in a quarter of a century a oon- 
fflderable body of literature relating to the constitution.* Much 
of it only illustrates the skilful use of the scissors and paste-pot. 
French Canada has given no important contributionsto this classof 
literature. Years ago, when the British North America Act was 
new, Mr. Doutre made a compilation of judicial decisions and 
statesmen's opinions '' to assist in the interpretation of the con- 
stitution/' but it has little or no value at present, and is in no 
sense worthy of the able lawyer who prepared it too obviously in 
hajste. At a later date Dr. Todd, the librarian of parliament, 
published his book on " Parliamentary Qovemment in the 
Colonies," which is a valuable supplement to his larger work on 
the Ebiglish constitutional system. It directs particular atten- 
tion to the political functions of the Crown, of whose preroga- 
tives within the legitimate lines of the constitution the learned 
author was a strong advocate, but, despite his obvious tendency 
in this direction, the book illustrates the advantages which a man, 
situated as he was all his life, — in constant communication with 
statesmen and students of constitutions, — possesses over one who 
does his work of commentary within the walls of a private 
library, apart from the educational influences of practical political 
life. The able lawyer in this country is not always a master of 
political science, and consequently, in the different books that 
have been written on the constitution, we can see the superiority 
of a mind like Dr. Todd's, not imbued entirely with the technical 
spirit of a nisi prius advocate, but influenced by dose study of 
constitutional history and by contact with practical statesmanship. 

Soon after the appearance of Dr. Todd's work, the present 
writer published the following books : (1) " Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure and Gfovemment in Canada," (2) " Manual of the Consti- 
tutional History of Canada," (3) "Federal Qovemment in Canada " 
(4) " Studies in Comparative Politics," (5) " Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment in Canada," (6) " How Canada is Gfovemed." AU these 
books deal a£ far as possible with the practical working of the 

*See the bibliognphioftl notes appended to a series of papers by the present 
writer on '* Pikrliamentiiry Gtoyemment in Oanada," {Am, Hut. AuoAiUom^ Wash> 
ington, 1S91 ; also» Trom. Roiy, 8oe, Can., voL xi, seotion 2.) 
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instiitutioDS of Canadian government. Such a book as the last 
mentioned is necessarily elementary in its character, and was writ- 
ten with the object of making the great body of the people 
acquainted with the main features of the federal and provincial 
systema Such a book seems needed when we find in a history of 
Canada, written by so able a littSrcUeur as Professor Roberts, 
formerly of fang's College, Nova Scotia, such statements a£ these : 
that a member of the House of Commons must have a property 
qualification of $2,500 ; that the administration of Canada is called 
^* an executive council " ; that the governor-general appoints only 
lieutenant-governors and judges ; that he has authority to com- 
mute the sentences of the courts ; and a number of other asser- 
tions equally inaccurate and misleading. 

In addition to the books I have just mentioned we have a 
treatise on " Gfovemment in Canada," by the late Dr. O'Sullivan, 
of Toronto, a man of promise, who would have given us much 
better work had he lived longer. Mr. Clement, of the same city, 
has also written a book on " The Law of the Constitution," which 
ha£ considerable merit ; but while it shows the spirit of a dili- 
j;ent and conscientious student it is wanting in analytical power, 
lucidity of style, and clear insight into the practical working of 
our constitutional system. Mr. Wheeler's book on the ''Con- 
federation Law of Canada " is an ill-digested compilation of judi- 
cial decisions, and has no greater merit than a book on the con- 
stitution previously written by Mr. Munro, a professor in an 
English university. It is not worth while dwelling on such 
pamphlets as those issued by Judge Loranger, of Quebec, and 
Judge Travis, of the North West Territories, as they were entirely 
ephemeral in their character and marked by the absence of a judicial 
spirit On the other hand, Mr. Houston did good service for students 
of our system of government when he compiled "Documents Illus- 
trative of the Canadian Constitution." The most valuable col- 
lection of constitutional papers is that issued by Mr. Cartwright, 
the deputy attorney-general of Ontario, " Cases Decided on the 
British North America Act." The fact that these cases take up 
four large octavo volumes, from 1867 until 1890, illustrates the 
great influence of judicial decisions on the administration and 
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legislation of the Dominion* It is to be hoped that this invalu- 
able compilation will be soon brought down to the latest date. 
The student of a constitution who wishes to be accurate on all 
points will not be satisfied with a mere commentary on judicial 
decisions, but must have the full text before him. 

The latest effort to explain important features of the Cana- 
dian constitution is Mr. Lefroy's book. Its primary aim is to 

extract from authoritative sources 

'*all that is to be found therein of general application upon the law govern- 
ing the distribution of legislative power between the Dominion paruament 
and the various provincial legislatures of Canada, to formulate the results so 
arrived at in general propositions, and to point out in the notes thereto the 
authorities upon which those propositions respectively rest, all decisions and 
dicta which illustrate them, and any which are, or appear to be, at variance 
with them." 

With regard to the order of the general propositions which the 

author lays down, it will be found 

** that those have been placed first which relate to the British North America 
Act as a whole ; then come those relating to the Crown, then those relating 
alike to the Dominion parliament and the provincial legislatures, then those 
relatinff especially to the Dominion parliament, and £uBtly, those relating 
especiiuly to the provincial legislatures." 

In laying down these general propositions or principles, Mr. 
Lefroy has skilfully done on an elaborate scale what the present 
reviewer attempted in his work on procedure, with the object of 
assisting the student of political science who has no time or in- 
clination to work out judicial decisions for himself. Mr. Lefroy 
states his propositions, sixty-eight in all, concisely and dearly^ 
and then proceeds to prove each from the authorities. He finds 
it difficult at times to give order and intelligibility to the mass 
of decisions which he arrays. Often his premises do not logically 
and satisfactorily carry out his propositiona It is not possible 
here to show the defects as well as the utility of a book written 
for the lawyer and not for the general student of political science^ 
who would find himself lost in a maze of legal decisions. 

The book is a compilation of cases, to establish certain general 
principles; in no sense is it a lucid commentary (like Story's able 
and elaborate work) on the text of the British North America 
Act The author would probably have assisted his readers con- 
siderably had he added a more complete list of authorities deal- 
ing with the constitution. That at the commencement of the 
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book is only a list of abbreviations of titles and does not even 
include all the books and treatises mentioned in the body of the 
work. The British North America Act is not cited in full ; only 
those clauses are given which refer directly to the legislative 
power ; the clauses with respect to the powers of reserve and 
disallowance would have been useful since they immediately 
affect the legislative power. The statement of principles deduced 
from the authorities is the most satisfactory and logical portion 
of the work. 

Thirty years is but an insignificant period in which to meas- 
ure the strength of a written constitution, still in the preliminary 
stage of evolution. Already, however, there are many interest- 
ing features in the development of the Canadian federal system. 
While Mr. Lefroy does not trace out this development historically 
he still shows that there has been always a steady struggle 
between the central authority and the provincial governments 
for jurisdiction. Sir John Macdonald supported a strong central 
authdrity, as absolutely essential to a successful federation. Had 
his views prevailed the provincial governments would be now 
little more than municipal bodies, and there is no doubt that he 
and others had this in view when they framed the resolutions on 
which are based the fundamental law of the constitution. The 
conflicts between the federal and provincial governments with 
respect to jurisdiction — notably relating to railways, and educa- 
tion in Manitoba — have lessened the central authority, and 
strengthened the provincial governments. The courts of law have 
brought about a result hardly anticipated by those who, at Que- 
bec, planned a constitution which should make the federal gov- 
ernment very strong in contrast with that of the United States. 
In the latter country, however, the results of the civil wax have 
strengthened the central power to an extent which was not 
expected by Canadian statesmen who only saw its weakness up 
to 1864. In our case, the development has been in the direction 
of strengthening provincial authority. 

The question, however, cannot be reviewed within the com- 
pass of this article. We shall require a longer experience of our 
federal system before we can come to a definite conclusion on 
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this or other points, or speak positively as to the radical defects 
of the constitution. Certainly the experience of recent years 
with respect to the ability of the central government to interfere 
with schools in a province, which should pass legislation '* preju- 
dicially" affecting the legal right or privilege enjoyed by a 
Protestant or Roman Catholic minority, shows that the clause of 
the British North America Act which deals with this subject, is 
difficult to work effectively with a due regard to the large and 
exclusive educational powers possessed by the provincial authori- 
ties. This clause was certainly intended to protect the rights of 
a Protestant or Roman Catholic minority, but the law seems 
essentially weak since it inevitably causes conflict between the 
federal and provincial governments, and does not provide ade- 
quate machinery for making the intervention of the federal gov- 
ernment effective. Compromise and conciliation are necessary 
under existing conditions and it is after all in the high character 
of an impartial judiciary that the best guarantees can be found 
for carrying out the provisions of a constitution, on the whole 
well calculated to meet the needs of a united nation. 

J. G. BOURINOT. 

L'Ancien Bcurreau au Canada, Conference donn^e devant le 
barreau de Quebec dans la salle de la Cour d'Assises au 
mois de f^vrier, 1897. Par J.-Edmond Roy, Notaire a 
L^vis. Montreal : C. Theoret. 1897. Pp. 91. 

L'Ancien Barreau au Candida is an historical sketch, drawn 
largely from original sources, dealing with the administration of 
justice in New France and the legal recognition and varying 
fortunes of the advocates (or barristers) of Quebec. 

To M. de Lauzon is ascribed the honour of organizing the 
€Miministration of justice. M. Roy emphatically traverses the 
statement of some historians that prior to 1663 justice was a 
vague and indefinite quantity. " It is proven now that at least 
five years before the establishment of the Sovereign Council there 
was a council in Quebec which administered justice and public 
affairs " (p. 6). The Sovereign Council was instituted in 1663, 
when the King assumed control of New France, and among other 
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things it took over the administration of justice. The sittings of 
this council, as a court, b^an every Monday at 7 a.m. The 
councillors did not sit upon the bench, but around a table, and 
instead of judicial robes wore their ordinary clothing with sword 
at side — ^ability to defend oneself being preferable to an im- 
pressive appearance in a colony exposed to hostile attacks. 
The custom of Paris was followed with extreme rigour in 
criminal matters ; in civil disputes it was not untempered with 
mercy. Litigants were often "condemned" to embrace each 
other in the cathedral square and to forget their idle wranglings. 
" These kisses of peace," adds the author, " nearly always had a 
salutary effect." In the matter of torture, the usage of the Parle* 
ment of Paris was also followed and prisoners were interrogated 
with every refinement of cruelty. The favourite tortures were 
water and the boot (la question k Teau and la question aux bro- 
dequins). M. Roy explains at some length the gruesome forms 
which, according to circumstances, the torture assumed. A few of 
the milder punishments will suffice to indicate the chai*acter of 
criminal penalties. Petty thieves were placed upon a wooden horse 
for an hour, with a six-pound weight attached to each foot. 
Perjurers were branded upon the tongue. For minor offences the 
carcan was very popular with the judges. The offender was led 
at the tail of the executioner's cart to the '' pillory," his head was 
inserted in the iron collar which was fastened by a long chain to 
a stake and to his neck was attached a writing giving in large 
characters his name, occupation, residence, offence and punish- 
ment. Occasionally the form was varied. Thus, a man who 
had stolen wine from Notary Ameau, of Three Rivers, was 
placed near the door of the church when the worshippers were 
coming out His head was bare, his Bxma were tied behind his 
back, keys and bottles were slung around his neck and a parch- 
ment over his stomach bore the inscription Volev/r de vin. 

But severely as they punished crime, feelings of pity were 
not dead in the breasts of the Canadians of New France. In 
1706 a soldier was condemned to be hanged. There was no pub- 
lic executioner at hand and winter was drawing near. " This 
poor man is going to freeze in prison," said the gaoler to himself » 
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" and it's better to hang him at once." The urgency of the case 
was BO well represented that a compassionate executioner was 
found and the unfortunate was duly hanged in the public place 
— " that he might escape the rigours of a Canadian winter." 
Justice was administered almost gratuitously. So trifling, in 
fact, were the fees, that the court officials had almost invariably 
some other means of livelihood. Each man pleaded his own cause 
before the judge. The experience of the kings of France had 
not led them to think too highly of the lawyer class, and several 
of their Canadian edicts brusquely declared that they desired 
promptitude and the absence of chicanery in the courts of the 
colony. The consequence was that advocates were not allowed 
to practise their profession while Canada remained in French 
hands. 

The military administration of justice which followed the 
conquest of Canada receives nothing but praise from M. Boy. 
" The Sd-chives prove that the military regime instead of being 
capricious and harsh was gentle and paternal." But the ordi- 
nance of September 17th, 1764, put an end to the four years of 
military rule and organized courts of justice upon the assump- 
tion that the law of England had become, by the proclamation 
of 1763, the law of the conquered country. Within six months 
of the promulgation of this ordinance a commission was issued 
by the Governor authorizing the holder to practice as an advocate 
and attorney (barrister and solicitor), and thus in March, 1765, 
an advocate was entitled, for the first time, to plead in a Canadian 
court of justice. The Canadian bar dates from March, 1765. 

It was not many years before the advocates began to feel the 
need of some bond of association, and in 1779 "La Communaut^ 
des avocats " was organized. Its objects were to cause the pro- 
fession to be respected, mutual help, to discuss matters of interest 
to the bar, to safeguard prerogatives and to discipline those who 
should act dishonourably. The CommunauU combined the 
functions of a fraternity and a law society, and met at the 
houses of the married members, bachelors not being required to 
entertain. M. Boy relates many interesting interventions by the 
Society. On one occasion an advocate was suspended by the 
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eoait for two months. The Society silently protested against 
such arbitrary action by staying away from court on the day 
fixed for the trial of actions. ''It was nothing more nor less than 
a barristers' strike." 

The separation of the professions of advocate and notary is 
explained by the learned author, a notary himself. Admission 
to the bar was at first a favour bestowed by the governor, who 
did not always demand legal qualifications. One man was ad- 
mitted whose only plea was that his goods had been pillaged by 
the forces of the rebellious colonies in 1775 ; another who had 
several times failed in business successfully threw himself upon 
the viceregal clemency. The Commv/nautS felt that the interests 
of the bar demanded vigorous measures, and when the bankrupt, 
Alexandre Dumas by name, presented his commission to the 
Court of Common Pleas, the Court was requested not to accept 
it The Society desired that candidates should be required to 
pursue legal studies for five years and then be admitted only on 
proof of good conduct and capacity. The governor's will pre- 
vailed, and in the advocates' roll which M. Roy appends, the 
name of Alexandre Dumas appears for the yeajr 1784. The 
action of the Society bore fruit, however, and one year later the 
bar of the province was surprised by an ordinance which pre- 
scribed five years study and an examination for those desiring 
a call to the bar, and which also declared the professions of advo- 
cate and notary, thenceforth, incompatible. They have remained 
separate to this day. 

There are a few touches in the brochure which indicate that 
the worthy notary, much as he appreciates the advantage of 
British institutions, has not forgotten la belle Framce. The 
most ingenuous of these hints is the reason given for the 
military character of the judicial administration, 1759-1764: 
*" La possession pr6caire de TAngleterre ne lui permit pas d' in- 
stituer des tribunaux r^guliers " (p. 27). The lecture, however, 
is impartial, well written and replete with allusions to French 
classics and history. It is possible that a captious critic might 
object to the ornate character of the introduction in which the 
Quebec bar is denominated " a pleiades of advocates," '' an audi- 
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tory worthy of the Athenian city/' and the author calls himselF 
" scythian " for daring even in a lecture to encroach upon the 
territory of the advocate ; but fair-minded people will surely 
pardon such an exordium to a man of French blood, especially as 
the lecture itself is almost uniformly simple and direct. M. Roy 
expresses the opinion, from which few will dissent, that histori- 
ans have not paid sufficient attention to the period 1765-1775. 

G. C. Sellert. 

Docv/mentary History of Education in Upper Canada from 
1791 to 1876. By J. George Hodgins, M.D., LL.D.,F.RG.S.; 
vol. iv., 1841-43; vol v., 1843-46. Toronto: Warwick 

Broa & Butter, 1897. Pp. xvi, 316 ; xvi, 327. 

• 

Dr. Hodgins has succeeded in making these volumes of his 
Documentary History quite as interesting as any of their predeces- 
sors, if not more so. They deal mainly with a subject far too little 
known — the struggles and controversies which led in 1849 to the 
complete secularization of the provincial university. Those who 
labour under the impression that a settlement of the dispute, 
which seems to the majority of people now so simple and equit- 
able, was accomplished as a mere matter of course, may have their 
erroneous views corrected by these documents. Conspicuous 
among them are (1) the bill introduced by Mr. Bobert Baldwin 
in 1843, and (2) the three bills introduced by Mr. W. H. Draper 
in 1845. Along with them appear a number of controversial 
articles from a variety of standpoints, including Mr. Draper's 
plea put forward in 1843 at the bar of the legislature as counsel 
for King's College. To understand the situation which these 
documents illustrate it is necessary to bear in mind that when 
Mr. Baldwin attempted to settle the university question he was 
Attorney-General for Upper Canada, that owing to a dispute 
with Governor Metcalfe he and his colleagues resigned their min- 
isterial portfolios before the measure had been disposed of by the 
legislative assembly, and that he was succeeded in office by Mr. 
Draper, who endeavored to accomplish a like purpose by intro- 
ducing three bills instead of one. Mr. Draper's control of the 
assembly was too precarious to enable him to pass any of them» 
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He retired to the Superior Court bench in 1847, and Mr. Bald- 
win came back to power with a majority sufficient to enable him 
to cany the University bill of 1849. 

Dr. Ryerson's appointment to the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 1844 is a notable event in the history of edu- 
cation, not merely in this province, but throughout the Dominion^ 
and to some extent the continent at large. Dr. Hodgins has by 
the insertion of documents connected with this appointment 
thrown interesting light on the then educational condition of 
Upper Canada, and at the same time paved the way to a clear 
comprehension of Dr. Ryerson's educational policy, which will be 
fully illustrated by more recent documents in subsequent 
volumes. 

Owing partly to the manner in which these volumes have been 
produced, and partly also to the difficulty of obtaining documents 
that are in private hands, there are necessary and very obvious 
defects in the classification of the contents. This is shown by the 
fact that the editor has been constrained to insert as appendices 
to this volume two interesting documents of 1815 and 1817 
respectively. If the collection is to serve a really useful purpose 
there must be added to it a special volume containing an elabor- 
ate and thoroughly digested index to the whole seriea 

William Houston. 

The LegidcUion and History of Sepa/rate Schools in Upper 
Canada from 184,1 to 1876. By J. George Hodgins, 
M.A., LL.D., F.RG.S. Toronto : William Briggs. 1897. 

As a "devoted friend of over forty years" and an "able 
colleague for over thirty of these years," Dr. Hodgins was 
selected by Dr. Ryerson to discharge the duty of " filling up the 
details of their united labours in founding a system of educa- 
tion " for Upper Canada. This volume appears as a first instal- 
ment of the fulfilment of the task thus imposed. The author 
has had the advantage, not merely of personal association with 
the late chief superintendent, and with others who took an active 
part in the agitation that led to the passage of the Separate 
School Act of 1863, but also of access to a mass of documents^ 
14 
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•only a comparatively small number of which have hitherto been 
published. Much of the interest and value of this sketch is due 
to the insertion of some of these papers. 

The principle of separate schools for Upper Canada was 
embodied in an Education Act passed by the first parliament of 
Canada in 1841. As this was three years before Dr. Ryerson 
became chief superintendent he was in no way responsible for 
the Act, which was repealed in the following year. In 1843 
provision was made for permitting the Protestant minority to 
have separate schools in sections where the teacher of the 
" Common School " was a Roman Catholic, and vice versa, the 
application for the separate school to be signed by each resi- 
dent freeholder or householder. This solution cf the question 
seems to have worked fairly well during the episcopate of the 
Right Reverend Dr. Power, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Toronto. After the creation of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion he consented to act as a member, and was its chairman until 
his death in 1847. Matters assumed a different aspect after the 
^vent of Bishop Charbonnel, who in 1852 asserted the "right" 
of the Roman Catholics to separate schools wherever they were 
in sufficient numbers to maintain them. Of the eneigetic contro* 
versy to which this led Dr. Hodgins gives an inteiesting sum* 
mary. It appears that Dr. Ryerson steadily refused to be a 
party to legislation putting the ordinary municipal machinery 
of the province at the service of any religious denomination for 
purposes of separate school taxation. Writing to Bishop 
Charbonnel in May, 18«^2, he says : — 

" The people and legislature of Upper Canada have repeatedly repudi- 
ated the claim, that the authority and officers of the law ought to be 
employed to impose and collect taxes for any religious denomination." 

In* the School Act of 1850, which was prepared by Dr. 

Ryerson as a consolidation and amendment of all previous 

legislation relating to common school education, a section was 

inserted for the purpose of continuing to the Roman Catholics 

the separate school privileges which they had enjoyed since 

1841. Further agitation led to the passage, in 1855, of the first 

Separate School Act, commonly known as the '* Tach6 Act,'* and 

4hi8, after another period of acrimonious controversy, was 
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followed by the " Soott Act " of 1863, which was made the 
permanent law on the subject by section 93 of the British North 
America Act of 1867. The final outcome of the straggle may 
fairly be regarded as a personal triumph for Dr. Charbonnel, of 
whose promulgated opinions on the subject of Roman Catholic 
education the recent letter of Pope Leo XIII on the Manitoba 
School question reads like an endorsation, if not an echo. The 
Bishop was by birth a nobleman of France, and he was as attrac- 
tive in personal character as he was zealous in promoting the 
interests of his church. William Houston. 


Early Prayer Books of America ; being a descriptive account 
of prayer books published in the United States, Mexico 
and Canada. By the Bev. John Wright, D.D. St. Paul, 
Minn. Printed privately. 1896. Pp. xv., 492. 

Dr. Wright, the rector of St. Paul's church, St Paul, Minn., 
issued a few years ago The Ecurly Bibles of ArMrica, The 
second edition of this work and the present one on prayer- 
books form a bibliography of Canadian publications that con- 
tain the Bible or prayer-books wholly or in part. Even the 
second edition of the first work is not complete in regard to 
Canadian Bibles and Testaments. This work on the early prayer- 
books deals much more exhaustively with its subject, as far as 
Canada is concerned. It, too, is probably not complete, but it is a 
beginning, a very good beginning, and the Canadian references 
are numerous. 

Through what might be called mere chance the writer of this 
review put the author in communication with Mr. Justice Baby, 
president of the Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Mon- 
treal, and the latter placed at his disposal a very complete list 
taken from his valuable collection of Indian prayer-booka Mr. 
Phil6as Oagnon, of Quebec, our ardent and indefatigable Cana- 
dian bibliophile, has also aided in the work. The Canadian pub- 
lications are referred to principally in the chapter on " Early 
Prayer Books of the Roman Catholic Church." The frontispiece 
in the book is a reproduction in colours of the title-page of the 
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first Roman missal published in America, at Mexico City, 1561. 
Following this in the text comes the fac-simile of the title-page 
of the Montagnais prayer-book printed by Brown and Qilmore 
at Quebec in 1767. The firm's name even is printed in Indian, 
" Broun gaie Qirmor." The translation was by Father La Brosse. 
Beprints appeared in 1817 and 1844 Dr. Wright says of the 
1767 edition : *' This book ranks among rare Americana, and a 
copy in good condition is worth fifty dollara" The volume must 
be very scarce. Filling gives the following interesting note from 
the account-books of the first Quebec printers : 

"Oct 15, 1767. Received on account of general printing for 2,000 
Indian prayer books containing 6 sheets in Svo in English (character of type) 
in Algonkian language at 26 dollars per sheet, from Labrosse, Jesuite mia- 
sionary, £46.0.0." 

There is, curiously enough, no record of any prayer-book 
having ever been published in Canada in English by the Church of 
England. The author's work in so far as it relates to Canada 
de«Js with devotional works in French published in the province 
of Quebec by the Roman Catholic ChurcL On page 24 
appears a fac-simile of the title-page of " Rdglement de la Gan- 
fririe de UAdoration Perpetuelle du S, SacremerU et de la 
BoTme Mori, &ng6e dans r£glise Paroissiale de Ville-Marie en 
lisle de Montreal en Canada. A. Montreal, Chez F. Mesplet et 
C. Berger, 1776." This is said to be the " first book of devotion 
printed at Montreal," but the title-page also bears this statement 
" Nouvelle ^ition revue, corrig6e et augmentfee." The fact is 
that the first edition was printed at Montreal earlier than this 
in the same year without date or place indicated. Only one 
copy is known to exist. 

The work under review includes the early prayer-books of 
Mexico, the Roman Catholic Indian prayer-books, those of the 
early American Episcopal Church, the Evangelical Episcopal 
Church and the Reformed Episcopal Church. Next come those 
of the Moravians, Reformed Dutch, French Protestant, Presby- 
terians, Evangelical Lutherans, German Reformed, etc The 
Swedenborgian, Jewish, Unitarian, Universalist, Apostolic Cath- 
olic and the prayer-book of the Broad Church are all given 
separate chapters and there is a further division for " various 
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prayer-booka" The three oonduding chapters are entitled 
" Some curious things found in Prayer Books/' " The Engravings 
in Elarly Prayer Books/' and " Editions of Prayer Books printed 
in England that are of special interest to Americans/' As though 
this were not enough to satisfy the bibliophile five appendices 
are added giving lists of manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada and extensive lists of values of prayer-books of 
various dates. Five pages of addenda and a last parting note, 
with the very valuable index of 12 pages, complete the work. 
The author must have expended an enormous amount of labour 
in gathering his material, especially as his home is so far from 
the great libraries and collections. The book is of great value 
to the student of early church history in America. 

C. C. Jamss. 

No. 2 of VoL I., and No. 1 of VoL II. of the Journal of the 
Society of Compa/rative Legislation (London, Rivington), have 
appeared during 1897, but discuss matters of more immediate 
interest to the legal profession than to the public generally. It 
is to be hoped that the useful summary of the legislation of the 
British Empire in 1895, which appeared in the first number, will 
be followed by similar summaries for subsequent years. 


The official iZ^por^ on Canadian Archives for 1896 by Dr. 
Douglas Brymner, Archivist (Ottawa, S. K Dawson), contains a 
calendar brought down to the year 1818 of the documents copied 
in the Public Record Office at London. The important period of 
the war of 1812 is included. Many documents belonging to a 
date later than 1818 have been copied and remain stiU to be 
•calendared. In an important note " B " are printed in extenso 
documents relating to the preliminaries of the war of 1812. It 
is to be hoped that Dr. Brymner will be able to secure for the 
Canadian Archives copies of a valuable collection of documents 
which the indefatigable Abb^ H. R. Casgrain, has recently secured 
in France. They are the private papers of M. le Courtois de 
Surlaville, a French officer at Louisbourg from 1751 to 1754. 
Nothing hitherto discovered gives a clearer insight into the 
workings of French colonial administration. Richelieu's system of 
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appointing intendantfi who should more than rival the govemooi 
td the provinces in authority brought to New France inoeesant 
conflict between these two classes of functionaries. M. de 6ur- 
laville was the confidential officer of the governor at Louisbourg, 
the Comte de Raymond. Their relations were on the surfaee 
friendly and yet Surlaville was all the time the deadly enemy of 
the governor, and was using his confidence dishonourably in the 
service of his rival There was war between the governor and 
the intendant Provost, "one of the greatest rascals that ever 
escaped the gibbet/' the Chevalier Johnstone said. Raymond 
invites the officers of the garrison to attend a funeral service in 
memory of bis predecessor and afterwards to dine at the gover- 
nor's table. The officers attend the service, but they sit on the 
intendant's side of the church and the governor is left almost 
alone ; afterwards they go away in the train of the intendant^ 
leaving the governor with a feast prepared for exited guests 
who are making merry with his rival. The social life of the 
fortress which was to hold North America for France is fully 
revealed in these interesting papers. They are now in the pos- 
session of Laval University. 


The Universities of Caruida (Toronto, Warwick) is a mono- 
graph on the history and organization of Canadian UniversitieB» 
which was published in 1896 as an appendix to the report of the 
Minister of Education for Ontario. So far as we know, it is the 
first attempt to cover this interesting ground, and, for the amount 
of space devoted to it, the work has been thoroughly and use- 
fully done. The author of the summary, Mr. William Houston, 
has greatly enhanced the value of his work by giving numerous 
references to his sources of information, a practice which ought 
to be more generally adopted by historical writers as a guarantee 
of accuracy and a help to other investigators. He has also made 
it more interesting by appending the texts of the Royal chaxters 
of seven prominent Canadian Universities — King's College (now 
the University of Toronto), Victoria College, Queen's College, 
Trinity College, McQill College, Bishop's College, and Laval 
University. The only other institution which has a charter b 
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King's College, Nova Scotia, bat for some reason it is not given 
here, though it was granted as far back as 1802. It appears 
trom this account of higher educational institutions in Canada 
that British Columbia and Prince Edward Island are the only 
provinces without a university, and probably the former will 
soon be in a position to establish one. The monograph oontaina 
a good deal of interesting biographical material, and a fairly 
impartial summary of the keen controveries over some of the 
institutions in the earlier stages of their histories. The second 
part of the volume professes to be an " Outline of British and 
American University systems." It is really a series of chapters 
on individual universities in Great Britain and the United States 
on the plan of the chapters on Canadian universities. This por- 
tion of the volume is much inferior to the other. It is congested 
with miscellaneous information about dates of foundation, fees, 
and extracts from the curricula, which have little to do with 
the university " system " and are only bewildering. 


The Year Book of (he Toronto Qrammuvr School (Toronto, 
The Bryant Press) is an indication that some of our insti- 
tutions are now old enough to have a history. What is now the 
Jarvis Street Collegiate Institute in Toronto was originally one 
of the district schools established in 1807 for the eight districts 
into which Upper Canada was divided. The pictures of the 
successive school buildings are most interesting, as are also those 
of the head-mastera In these the gradual severance of our 
school system from ecclesiastical affiliations is visible. The early 
head-masters were clergymen, among them being Dr. Strachan, 
the first Bishop of Toronto. The first lay head-master appears 
in 1836. Probably now it would be difficult to have a clergy- 
man appointed to the post. 


Hennepin, ees Voyages ei see Oeuvrea, by N. E. Dionne 
(Quebec, Renault), a pamphlet of which only one hundred and 
fifty copies have been printed, is a more complete bibliography 
of Hennepin's writings than has hitherto appeared. He was a 
priest and one of the French pioneers on the MississippL He 
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has a great reputation as a liar, but M. Dionne points out that in 
•the seventeenth century the publisher and the author were not 
always agreed and that the publisher sometimes took great liber- 
ties with the author's text, especially if he was absent from the 
scene, as Hennepin frequently was. The number of editions of 
Hennepin shows that then there was as much interest in Ameri- 
can journeys as now there is in regard to such exploits as Stan- 
ley's in Africa. Forty-six editions of Hennepin have appeared 
and he was translated into English, Dutch, Italian, Qerman, 
Spanish and probably Latin. 


M. Baoul Renault's Bibliographie de Sir Jcmiea M. LtMome, 
of which only forty copies were printed (Quebec, Brousseau), 
shows the varied field in which Sir James Lemoine has worked. 
Flowers and birds interest him equally with history. In particu- 
lar he has done most useful service in investigating the history 
of the city of Quebec He has cleared the way for some one to 
write an authoritative history of the most interesting city in 
Canada. The wonder is that no one has yet done so. The char- 
-acter of his work has been weakened, rather than improved, by 
his writing sometimes in French and sometimes in English. 


Dr. J. O. Bourinot writes of lAterwry Culture va Canadd in 
the Scottish Review for July. He points out that Canada as a 
political unit is but thirty years old, and that already the national 
spirit is displaying itself in the growing attention to the history 
of the country. Historical students have learned to look outside 
the bounds of their own provinces, and to abandon the sectional 
patriotism which disfigures many of the histories written at an 
earlier period. The Quebec school of historians, if they may be 
so called, of which the Abb^ Casgrain is the most distinguished 
example, have not yet quite realized that their province has not 
a monopoly of the historical associations with the word Canada. 
Dr. Bourinot singles out the Abb6 Casgrain and Dr. Eingsford 
for special mention among recent historians of Canada. In the 
realm of beUea-lettres he is not so exclusive. Bliss Carman, 
Lampman, Roberts, Wilfred Campbell and Frederick George 
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Sooti are cited as the best exponents of English-Oanadian poetry, 
and Cr6mazie and Frechette as the chief French-Canadian poets. 
Dr. Boarinot follows the fashion of the day in extolling Mr. Gil- 
bert Parker as the only successful Canadian novelist. We can- 
not help thinking that Mr. Parker's success is due to a passing 
taste for tales of romance and adventure, and that in the essen- 
tials of insight into life and character he is surpassed, not only 
by Haliburton, but by Miss Duncan (Mrs. Coates) and perhaps 
other living Canadian writers. It is unfortunate that in an 
Artide bearing the title of " Literary Culture in Canada " Dr. 
Bourinot should have allowed himself to commit a senteiice like 

• 

the following : — 

" Still, despite its intense French-Canadian spirit, the history written 
by Mr. Qarneau, as well as one by the Abb^ Ferland of Laval Uniyersity, 
notably illustrates the literary instinct and intellectual strength which have 
"been the distinguishing features of the best productions of the able and even 
brilliant men who have devoted themselves to literature with marked success 
iimong their French -Canadian co\intrymen, who are wont to pay a deeper 
homage to such literary efforts than the colder, less impulsive Engliah-Cuia- 
dian temperament has ever shown itself disposed to give to those who have 
been equally worthy of recognition in the English-spctfiking provinces.'* 

The JahresberidU der Oeachichtaunssenchaft for 1897 con- 
tains a summary of the publications of the year 1896 relating to 
Canada, contributed by Mr. EL H. Langton, Librarian of the 
University of Toronto. The Jahresbericht is issued by the 
Berlin Historische Qesellschaf t, and is the standard annotated 
bibliography of the publications on the history, geography, etc., 
of every country in the world. Hitherto the information about 
CancMla has been contributed as a kind of appendix to the biblio- 
graphy of the United Statea In this issue Canadian biblio- 
graphy receives separate treatment, and is dealt with more 
•exhaustively. 

In the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for 
1896-97 is a paper by Mr. R T. D. Chambers on The Philclogy 
of the Ouananiche, in which he gives a distracting variety of 
spellings used and pleads for the acceptance of " Ouananiche." 
It is 80 spelt in the earKest printed reference to the fish and in 
ihe official literature of the province of Quebec, such as its game- 
laws, and in other French-Canadian literature. To anglicize it. 
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as is done in the great American dictionaries, Webster's, the Cen- 
tury and the Stemdard do he regards as vandalism. The best 
objection to the form that these authorities adopt, "winninish,*' is 
that it does not represent the Indian pronunciation as the French 
spelling does. It should be remembered, however, by Mr. 
Chambers that the word is not a French word, and that the 
French spelling, while culequate to reproducing it for French eyes 
and ears is misleading to an Englishman ignorant of its origin. 
An English-speaking person would regard " Ounananiche " as 
rather a barbarous and round-about way of representing what 
can be better rendered for English readers by "wananish " or 
" wannanishe." The analogy of the word " champagne " is mis- 
leading. 

Another philological paper in the Royal Society of Canada's 
Transactions is that by Dr. W. F. Oanong on Pl4u:e'n(yniencUiture 
of the Province of New Brunawick. He points out the utility of 
the study of place-names as an aid to history, even in so recently 
settled a country as Canada. The Indian names of places in the 
province of New Brunswick are of various dialects, and their 
study might throw light upon questions of Indian philology as 
well, as upon the migrations of the tribes. Evidence from place- 
names of French exploration and occupation is of course abund- 
ant, and some natural peculiarity has usually been marked by 
them. The settlers under British rule have, as a rule, perpetuated 
their own names in designating the counties and villages in which 
they lived. Often, too, they have betrayed their origin by 
repeating in their adopted country the local names to which they 
were accustomed in their Scotch or Irish homes. There are 
periods when some prevailing sentiment has determined the 
choice of namea The settlement of the Loyalists after the 
American Revolution is marked by such names as New Bruns- 
wick, Charlotte, St George, Fredericton, Dorchester, and many 
others. A dictionary of the place-names of the province con- 
cludes a very exhaustive analysis of the subject. 

Lea Poiaaons d'Eau Douce du Canada^ by A N. Mont^tit, 
(Montreal: C. 0. Beauchemin & Fils), with many illustra> 
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tions, colonred and in black and white, is more of a compilation 
than an original work. It is rich in -quotation from most of the 
principal historians of fish-life emd fish-culture, and much may 
be learned from a perusal of its 550 pages. The author is a keen 
lover of nature, and though his book does not show the result of 
great original research on his own part, his wide and extensive 
reading has served him well, and he has made the most of the 
careful investigations of others. We notice that he gives a new 
spelling to the word " ouananiche," which the historian of that 
fish, Mr. Chambers, has been at such pains to establish in his 
paper before the Royal Society of Canada. Mr. Montpetit pleads 
for " huananiche.'' 

Although novels are not " Historical Publications," they yet 
in many ways bear upon history. A novel describing social con- 
ditions will often interpret the character of a people more truly 
than the balder records from which history must be constructed. 
The novel is of interest to historical students in another way as 
showing the conceptions of the events of the past which are 
being popularized. It is important that fiction dealing with 
history should, in its main outline, be true to fact For reasons 
such as these a survey of the field of fiction relating to the social 
conditions and to the history of Canada is now given. 

Tfie Lion and the Lilies, by Charles Edwin Jakeway 
(Toronto, Briggs), is a volume of verse dealing with Canada 
in by-gone timea The author's imagination seems to be 
most susceptible to the romantic associations that the word 
*' Indian," or preferably " Red man," used to convey to readers of 
Cooper. He does not show any real insight into the period 
chosen for the setting of his subject. 

John Saint John a/ad Anna Orey (Toronto, Briggs) is a 
rhymed romance by Mrs. Margaret Gill Currie, in part of which 
the scene is laid in New Brunswick about the beginning of this 
century. The description of the farmers' Uves and households, 
even Uiough they be gentlemen farmers, is more suggestive of 
English them of Canadian country life. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker is well served by his title& They are 
picturesque, they are suggestive, and they fill the mouth. The 
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pity ifi that they have so little behind them. The Pomp of the 
LavUettes (Toronto, Copp, Clark Co.) is a taking blazon. The 
French name has at its back the whole world of Oallic romance : 
somehow or other, it calls to mind the f amiKes of Balzac ; while 
*' pomp " hints mysteriously at some over-weening family pride 
as high and ruinous as that which laid waste the house of 
Aylmer. But the splendid promise is kept only to the ear. The 
story itself is disappointing. The main thread of the plot is the 
love of the untutored French-Canadian girl, Christine Lavilette, 
for a broken-down, consumptive Irish scape-grace, called Tom 
FerroL The '* pomposity '* of her family consists in an incredible 
series of mistaken efforts to appear genteel Our little rebellion 
of '37 forms the enveloping action and brings about the cataeh 
trophe. Ferrol, who knows that he is doomed, allows Christine 
to fall in love with him ; he marries her, and makes love to her 
married sister; and after assisting her brother to escape the 
consequences of his share in the rebellion, dies in a struggle with 
an unsuccessful rival It is to be hoped that no outsider will 
take this for an historical novel, respecting either Canadian 
character or sentiment. In the first place, Mr. Parker's archae- 
ology seems open to objection. It is more than doubtful if 
sixty years ago a French family in Quebec, which wished to 
be "pompous," would dress its daughters in plush waists, 
or paint brown wainscoting ultramarine, or put up over- 
mantels, with this end in view ; the simple reason is that 
these things did not then exist. In the second place, Mr. 
Parker's attitude towards the rebellion is a curious one for 
a Canadiem by birthright. Apparently he regards it much as 
did Sir Francis Bond-Head. Of course it was most unwise. 
Unsuccessful rebelUons are seldom considered models of prudence. 
At the same time it is hard to withhold respect from men 
who take up arms and risk their all for a principle, especially 
when their self-sacrifice ends an intolerable state of things and 
introduces a new era. The book has been written hastily, and 
the characters, situations and dialogues are unreal. Ferrol is an 
unredeemed blackguard, and his consumptive symptoms awaken 
not sympathy, but aversion. As was said of the Disagreeable 
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Man, ** we would cheerfully follow him to his last hsemorrhage/' 
if we could for a moment believe in him. 

The style is not as spasmodic as is that of A Rovna/ay of 
the 8710W8 (New York, Stone & Kimball). This is a collection 
of short stories of which the scenes are in the northeast and 
northwest of Canada. A volume of short stories suggests Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. The stories themselves do not. Mr. Kipling's 
far-flying imaginings have yet a fascinating versimilituda 
He studies animals and men exhaustively, but his figures are 
alwa3^ real. Let Mr. Parker learn to avoid mistakes as to geo- 
graphy, customs and character which he is ever falling into. He 
thinks that there is no artificial heat in Eskimo houses, his 
business men talk in poetical enigmas, and he produces far-reach- 
ing consequences from entirely inadequate motivea 

The Forge in the Forest, by Charles G. D. Roberts, has slight 
daims to consideration as an historical novel The scene is laid 
in old Acadia, the villain of the piece is studied from the intrigu- 
ing, unscrupulous priest, Le Loutre, whom Comwallis in his 
blunt English way called a " good-for-nothing scoundrel" The 
climax of the story is the night attack on Noble at Grand Fr6 in 
January, 1747, but chief interest is centred, as no doubt the 
writer wished, in the two pairs of lovers, father and son, mother 
and daughter, the abduction emd recovery of the child, and the 
adventures which arise from the machinations of the Black Abb4. 
This crisis of the struggle between the English and the French 
forms an excellent background for the story. The author moves 
with sure step among scenes which he has so often trodden. 
The Black Abb4 is rather an incredible villain. It is hard to 
understand why he should harass a Frenchman fighting on his 
side. His motives are not laid bare. The scene in which Gr(U 
dangles him over the precipice has its parallel in the blood- 
curdling struggle between Quasimodo and Claude Frollo on the 
top of Notre Dame. Only in this case, there is an anti-climax. 
The madmem lets the villain oflP, when every reader hopes that 
be will cut the cord and drop him into the abysa Mr. Roberts 
has made his mark as a Canadian poet. Naturally, the reader 
and critic have to re-adjust their ideas when they find him dis- 
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pla3ring such activity in another direction. But the same quali- 
ties are to be found in his prose as his verse : a smooth style 
(sometimes in fact he is too much exercised about the right word 
and the inevitable adjective), a love of the open air, and the 
sights and sounds of the Canadian landscape. The most charm- 
ing bit is the journey by canoe in search of the child Mr. 
Roberts knows what canoeing means, teste his Birch and Paddle, 
Some of the illustrations are queer. For instance, the artist has 
given the blacksmith in the frontispiece, and again at p. 168, the 
imperial of the Third Empire. But then it is hard to find impec- 
cable illustrationa On the other hand, the landscape in the 
canoe pictures and the moonlighted running fight from the canoes 
is worthy of much praise. As to manufacture, the contrast 
between the Canadian and American editions is enough so make 
the patriot weep. Will our publishers ever learn what a decent 
book is? 

'Way Down East is an amusing book of Nova Scotian man- 
ners and customs thirty or forty years ago, by J. R. Hutchinson 
(London, Ward and Downey). Somewhat after the pattern of 
the Scotch '' Kailyarders," the author strings together sketches 
of back-settlement life on the slender thread of a common locality. 
The latter half of the book is made up of sentimental or tragic 
tales, which are no better and no worse than many similar yams 
that fill the pages of magazines. The earlier part is descriptive 
of local observances and customs, in which the semblance of fiction 
is maintained by the introduction of definite characters. This is 
a real addition to the social history of Canada, and capital read- 
ing as well. The school-house and the school-master, the " infare " 
or wedding festivities, and above all the relations of the settlers 
with their religious teachers, are delicious bits of *' local colour " 
rendered with true humorous appreciation. A " donation party** 
to a popular minister makes an excellent subject. We quote a 
few sentences : — 

'*The invadera simply took possession of the place. The barn wis 
ffiven up to the horses, the pantry and cellar to the providers of tea, the 
Dedrooms were turned into cloak-rooms. The older * sisters' produced 
their caps from beneath their skirts, the spinsters put on their primmesfe 
smile, the widowers dropped in one by one, * spruced up ' for the occasion. 
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In an hour the house beoame 80 crowded that all the girls had to sit on the 
stairs with their young men. Tea began almost immediately and continued 
ontil the end. The cheering cup went its constant round amid clatter and 
chatter. Pies, cake, doughnuts appeared and disappeared incessantly. . 
People ate sitting, stan£ng, how thoy could. Boys, prowling amid the 
«rowd, and taking a hearty if predatory interest in the proceedings, felt that 
it was good to be there." 

One of the Broken Brigade, by Olive Phillipps-Wolley (Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder & Co.), is a story of life in British Columbia 
and the Canadian North-west The author is one of the poets 
of Imperialism and writes extremely good prose besides. The 
hero, a young Englishman, who goes to British Columbia to make 
his fortune falls victim to a land-shark, and becomes " one of 
the broken brigade," or, in other words, a "remittance-man." The 
description of the dangers which the unwary Englishman is sub- 
ject to in British Columbia from rash investment in mining 
properties is well done, and the manners of the Pacific coast 
come in for frank criticism. The American element is strong. 
Children call their parents " parper " and " manner." To say 
" EzOdus " is good form. The author says, and probably with 
truth, that Canadians know little about mining, although they 
have one of the great mineral countries of the world. He con- 
demns the " Canadian twang " in speech and he has this to say 
of the general situation : 

** I don't see myself why the descendants of the pilgrim fathers should he 
inferior to those of Hudson Bay pioneers, and such like, or why the son of a 
man who has emigrated to the States should differ much from the son of one 
who emigrated to the North-west. Canada's danger is a moral, not a 
physical one. If you allow your newspapers to draw their news, as they 
copy their style, from the Yankees, annexation will soon follow. Why, tibat 
blackguardly thing you showed me this morning could not even speak respect- 
fully of Her Majesty, and assumed as a matter of course that its own premier 
was a thief." 

The BoTnance of a JeauU Mission, by Mr. Bourchier Sanf ord, 
{Toronto : Revell) has its scene in the Huron country near the 
Oeorgian Bay — the Ste. Marie Mission about the year 1649. The 
plot centres in the tragic events of that year when the Jesuit 
Priests Lalemant and Br6beuf were cruelly tortured and killed 
by the Iroquoia Dorothy is an English girl who has been ship- 
wrecked and arrives at the mission alone and exhausted. The 
•only member of the mission who could speak English was Uon 
4% Charolais, and the struggle between his love for Dorothy and 
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the feeling which, though still in his novitiate, he owes to the 
church is weU described. His danger waa seen by his superiors 
and he was sent away. An intricate plot is developed but it 
becomes confused and aimlesa The removal of the mission from 

« 

Ste. Marie to St. Joseph, now Christian Island, is described. The- 
histoiy is an echo of Farkman. 

A Soldier o/ Manfiattan, by Joseph A. Altsheler (New 
York, Appleton), is the story of an American officer, a native 
of New York, who takes part in the expedition against Fort 
Ticonderoga, is there made prisoner, is carried to Quebec, makes 
his escape, and serves under Wolfe. It is a novel suggested, one^ 
would imagine, by The Seats of the Mighty, and, though very 
inferior to Gilbert Parker's work, possesses a certain amount of 
interest, j^: There is some attempt to give the local colour of life in 
New York at the period; but, in the Canadian portion, the author 
is evidently dealing with a subject of which his knowledge is 
extremely meagre. Of the higher qualities of a novel there are 
nona The Jingo and anti-English tone of the book the writw 
seems to expect will fall in with the tastes of his readers. 

Menotah, by Ernest O. Henham (London, Skeffington), pro- 
fesses to be a tale of the Riel rebellion, but except that one of the 
characters is represented as a secret emissary of Riel to stir up 
the Indians, there is nothing distinctive of that period about the 
book. It is an ordinary sensational story of an ideal Indian 
maiden and rough, brutal white men. There is a liberal expen- 
diture of powder and ball and some very unwholesome love- 
making. The author's object appears to be to denounce the 
unprincipled dealing of the white traders with the native raoea 
Nobody denies that the Indians were shockingly debauched in 
the early days of the fur-trade, and that the morals of the white- 
men who roamed over the territories were far from exemplary. 
But that is ancient history now, and has no connection with the 
rebellion of 1885. The subordinate characters are coarsely but 
not iU drawn. 

Poison's Probation, by James Morton (Toronto, Briggs), is a 
novel of which the scene is laid for the most part in Manitoba. 
The local colour is very faintly laid on, and intrigue and con* 
spiracy constitute the main interest of the book. 
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Ouardimg the Border, or the Bojs of the Qreat Lakes, by 
Everett T. Tomlinson (Boston, Lee & Shepard), is a further 
illustration of the fashion for historical romance prevailing at the 
present time, and writers upon this continent are attracted by the 
somewhat fresh field of Canadian history. Oua/rding the Border 
is apparently the fifth of a series of stories based upon the events 
of the war of 1812, written by an American schoolmaster for 
American boya That some historical themes properly treated 
are wholesome and stimulating, both intellectually and morally, 
for young lads, cannot be questioned ; but the perusal of this 
book would lead one to the conclusion that the somewhat petty 
reprisals which were being carried out by both sides on the shores 
of the great lakes in 1814, afford anything but a suitable and 
elevating thema Here we seem to have war stripped of all its 
higher aspects. It may be, however, that the fault lies in the 
treatment rather than in the matter. Certainly, the book leaves 
upon the intellectual palate the disagreeable feeling that one has 
after reading certain pages of a Sunday newspaper. Not that 
there is anything improper or unduly sensational in the book. It 
is simply tiie nausea that follows occupying the mind with mere 
facts related so that they seem to lack significance, beauty or 
^ use. There is, naturally, in the story a good deal with which a 
Canadian cannot sympathize; but probably not more of this 
element of what some people style patriotism, than we should 
find, and not object to, in a similar book written for English boys 
on some subject drawn from the wars between England and 
France. The author claims historic accuracy for his setting ; but 
the reader cannot accept this claim very confidently, when he 
notes, for example, that the persons of the story talk familiarly 
of TototUo, not of York. That the battle of Lundy's Lane is 
described so as to appear an American victory, is an objection not 
so much against Mr. Tomlinson, as against the authorities whom 
he trusted. 

Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawaa, a tale of the Siege of Detroit, 
by Colonel H. R Gordon (New York, Button), is a story 
written for boys ; although very crudely, and even childishly con- 
ceived, it would probably interest readers of that dasa The 

16 
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characterization and dialogue are conventional and unreal, the 
incidents do not arise naturally, and the writer's English is by no 
means irreproachable. The heroine is Catherine, the Ojibway 
girl, who, according to one tradition, gave information to the 
English of the designs of Pontiac against Detroit, and from the 
story the young reader would gain some idea of the historical 
facts of the siege. 

At the Siege of QaebeCy by James Otis (Philadelphia : The 
Penn Publishing Company), is a story for boys not with- 
out merii The book describes the adventures of two American 
boys who joined the expedition under Benedict Arnold on its way 
up the Kennebec River to attempt the capture of Quebec in 1775. 
trhe history is fairly accurate and the tale is free from the florid 
jingoism that creeps so often into tales of this kind. 

The Yovmg Emigrants, by C. L. Johnstone (London : Nelson), 
is a book for boys. There is nothing in it worth noticing except 
the information which some possible juvenile emigrant might 
glean, that Canadian streets are not paved with gold. 
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